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COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Water Resources and Power Report) 
Part 1—Mount Pocono, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER Resources AND POWER 
OF THE COMMITEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Mount Pocono, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., at Pocono 
Manor, Mount Pocono, Pa., Hon. Robert E. Jones, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Congressmen Jones, Reuss, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: William C. Wise, staff director, and William L. 
Sturdevant, Jr., staff member. 

Mr. Jones. The meeting will come to order. 

We will first introduce the members of the subcommittee. 

My name is Robert E. Jones, and I am a Representative of the 
Kighth District of Alabama. 

Mr. Henry Reuss is a Representative from the State of Wisconsin; 
Mr. Glenard Lipscomb, a Representative of the State of California. 

Under the rules of the House of Representatives, the Committee on 
Government Operations has the duty, among others, of studying the 
operation of Government activities at all levels with the view of de- 
termining its economy and efficiency and to evaluate the effects of 
jaws enacted to reorganize the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government. 

The Speaker of the House has referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations a number of reports submitted by the Hoover 
Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. This Commission was created by an act of Congress 
in July of 1953 to study and to investigate the present organization 
and method of operation of the various Federal agencies. Its various 
reports under this authority were submitted to Congress during the 
first 6 months of this year. 

One of the most important, certainly the most voluminous of these 
reports is the Hoover Commission Report on Water Resources and 
Power and the accompanying report of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power. This combined report takes 
up 5 volumes, totaling some 2,000 pages. 

The Special Subcommittee on Water Resources and Power meet- 
ing here today and tomorrow has been given by Chairman Dawson 
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of the full committee the single responsibility of studying and report- 

ing on the Hoover Report on Water Resources and Power. In ful- 

filling this duty, the subcommittee will hold a number of hearings in 
various parts of the country. This is the first of such hearings. 

In view of the disastrous flooding in this area as a result of recent 
hurricanes, there is heightened interest in adequate flood-prevention 
measures. Flood control i is of course 1 of the 4 major subjects treated 
in the Hoover Commission’s report, the others being navigation, irri- 
gation and reclamation, and electric power. 

This subcommittee is interested first of all in getting the complete 
and detailed study of the damage done in this area by the recent flood. 
We wish to know what plans have been formulated to prevent floods 
in this region and whether there are any changes in these plans as a 
result of the flood. 

We wish to know how the Hoover recommendations would affect 
plans for adequate flood protection and for the solution to this and 
other problems concerning water supply, navigation, stream pollu- 
tion, and similar matters. 

The Hoover Commission and its task force on water resources and 
power recommended a drastically reduced Federal role in the develop- 
ment of the Nation’s water resources. This role began some 130 years 
ago when the Federal Government first exercised its responsibility 
for navigation on the country’s rivers. Then, in successively later 
years came Federal activity in flood control, electric power genera- 
tion and distribution, irrigation and reclamation, pollution abatement 
and water supply. 

Much of the economic, industrial, and social progress of the United 
States has its roots in the Federal Government’s development of wa- 
ter resources for the general welfare. The Hoover Commission would 
minimize and, in some cases, cancel out Federal participation in these 
development programs. 

The task force, whose report is also before Congress and which is 
quoted with approval in the Commission report, recommends certain 
criteria for determining the economic justification of proposed proj- 
ects that are considerably more stringent than present requirements. 

These criteria are found on pages ‘104 to 110 of the task force re- 
port, volume 1. The task force’s recommendation on flood control 
are found on pages 99, 100, and 101 of volume 1 of the task force re- 
port. They are too long to be repeated here but generally they recom- 
mend that local or State governments be responsible for flood-control 
projects on local and intrastate streams; that if Federal participa- 
tion is necessary, it be done only on the basis of 50- percent cost shar- 
ing by “clearly identifiable non- Federal beneficiaries”; and that even 
in the case of Federal participation in the construction of a project 
the operation and maintenance costs should be paid by non-Federal 
interests. The task force also recommends that headwater dam build- 
ing under the program of the Soil Conservation Service be transferred 
to the United States Army Corps of Engineers. This latter recom- 
mendation is embraced by the full Commission in its recommendation 
No. 6 on page 71, volume 1, of the Commission’s report. 

We expect to hear a considerable number of witnesses in the 2 days 
that we are here. In the interest of making it possible for all to be 
heard, I hope that each witness will file a written statement and sum- 
marize the written statement in his oral presentation. 
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Now, we have a list of witnesses and I believe 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, may I ask some questions first, before 
ve go into our hearing? 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That statement which you just made was the open- 
ing statement of the chairman. 

Mr. Jones. That is right, and it infers nothing more than a state- 
ment on the part of the chairman, and does not mean that that is the 
consensus of opinion of the committee. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Could you, for my benefit and possibly for the benefit 
of those of the people in the audience, tell me where in the Hoover 
Commission report it recommends a drastically reduced Federal role 
in the development of the Nation’s water resources ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, by the various recommendations; the very genesis 
of the recommendations carried in the task force report was a re- 
examination of all the proposed projects and the formula by which 
they were authorized in meeting the criteria of economic justification. 

Mr. Liescoms. But where in the Hoover Commission report is that 
recommendation made? 

Mr. Jones. I can reach no other conclusion 

Mr. Liescoms. But the recommendation is not made in the Hoover 
Commission report. , 

Mr. Jones. That is a question that will probably be debated for a 
long time. We cannot resolve that question here, nor at the con- 
clusion of any of the other hearings. 

Mr. Lirscoms. On what page does the Hoover Commission report 
minimize and, in some cases, cancel out Federal participation in these 
development projects? 

Mr. Jones. As I said earlier, by the very act of changing Federal 
responsibility in the recognized field of water resources, of defining 
certain projects as being local in character, and defining it by geo- 
graphic boundaries as being an intrastate problem, the report would 
thrust upon the local people the responsibility that is now exercised 
by the Federal Government in water-resources development, in recla- 
mation, in flood control, in the generation of hydroelectric power, and 
all phases of the water-resources problem. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can help answer my col- 
league’s question here, which as I understand it is where in the printed 
material are these recommendations which recommend a curtailment 
of Federal control. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Just to clarify the—— 

Mr. Jones. I will be glad to answer the questions of the gentleman 
of California without incurring the delay of the witnesses who are 
present here. 

Now, as to these matters of question in your mind about the state- 
ment that I have made, I would appreciate it if you would proceed 
to note them and, if you have any objection to them, to note your 
objection and then we will proceed to have this discussion take place 
in executive session of the committee, and if you think that there are 
errors committed either in the fact or in substance in the statement 
T have made, note those, and let us proceed rather than getting into 
debate. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, in view of the chairman’s opening statement, 
I would like to make my position known in this particular matter. 
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Mr. Jones. Good. 

That is part of the committee’s function, to have an opportunity 
to have everybody heard, and certainly we do not want to proceed 
without getting the benefit of all the witnesses and yourself, Mr. 
Lipscomb. 

r. Liescoms. To be specific, and I think you can answer this, the 
statements that you have made in your statement, none point 
to and speak of the recommendations in the report of the Hoover 
Commission’s Task Force on Water Resources and Power, do they not? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And they are not contained in the Hoover Commis- 
sion report; they are contained in the task-force report to the Hoover 
Commission; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, of course, by reference. The whole basis of the 
task-force report that was transmitted to the full Hoover Commis- 
sion was a result of a series of hearings like we are holding here now, 
and those recommendations were not all accepted by the Commission, 
but certainly there were numerous references made by the Hoover 
Commission to the task-force report. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The Hoover Commission did not, however, embrace 
the recommendations—all of the recommendations of the task force? 

Mr. Jones. Why, no. Let me give an example. 

It does not say anything about the policy of the other Hoover Com- 
mission Report on Finance. What was the correct title of the task 
force ? 

Mr. Srurpevant. Lending agencies. 

Mr. Jones. Lending agencies. Thank you. 

That report makes a recommendation for increased interest rates 
to get the Federal Government out of the lending field. The Com- 
mission does not specifically go into that in this report, but it does 
adopt and give approval to the report adopted by the task force on 
lending agencies. 

Mr. Liescoms. May I read into the record at this time, from page X 
of the Hoover Commission Report on Water Resources and Power, a 
paragraph which states : 


In making this report— 


that is, the Hoover Commission’s report on Water Resources and 
Power— 

the Commission has relied on the report of the task force, investigation by the 
Commission’s staff, and the experience of its members. It has committed itself 
only in respect to the recommendations it makes in this report. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Lirscomn. Just one further thing, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry 
to delay you. 

Mr. Jones. That is quite all right. 

Mr. Lirescoms. I believe the responsibility of this subcommittee is in 
looking into and reporting to the full committee on the Hoover Com- 
mission Report on Water Resources and Power, as stated in the fourth 
paragraph of your opening statement. Other than that our responsi- 
bility goes no further than reporting to the full Government Opera- 
tions Committee on the Hoover Report on Water Resources and Power, 
as you stated yourself. We do not have the responsibility for analyz- 
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ing and determining whether or not the Hoover Commission’s Task 
Force on Water Resources was right or wrong, but we have the only 
responsibility of reporting on the Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chaisaau: if I may—— 

Mr. Jones. Are you saying that we should not consider the recom- 
mendations of the task force? 

Mr. Lirscoms. I am saying that we should consider the recom- 
mendations in the Hoover Commission report and those are the items 
that the Congress, the Members of Congress, are concerned with at 
this time and that is what is before Congress. 

Mr. Jones. The Hoover Commission spent a quarter of a million 
dollars sending this task force scurrying over the country. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The theory of the task force concept, in my estima- 
tion, is to get background for, and other material from which the 
Hoover Commission, as such, could develop their opinions and recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Jones. It would be impossible for the committee to undertake 
this broad consideration without going into the same subject mat- 
ter and going over the same review of the same subjects. 

Yes, Mr. Reusss? 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a brief statement 
as to my understanding. 

My understanding is that this subcommittee has the duty not only 
of reviewing the recommendations of the Hoover Commission proper, 
but has the duty of reviewing the recommendation of the task force. 

I believe that to be the case because of the letter of transmittal dated 
June 15, 1955, and signed by Mr. Herbert Hoover, Chairman, which 
letter of transmittal is directed to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, and is contained on page iii of volume 1, en- 
titled “Task Force Report on Water Resources and Power, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government,” 
and which letter of transmittal addressed to the Speaker of the House 
states: 

* * * the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 


ment * * * submits herewith to the Congress a report of the Task Force on 
Water Resources and Power * * * 


Now, I think in view of that submittal by Mr. Hoover to the Con- 
gress, as I understand the work of our subcommittee, we may, and 
indeed must consider the task-force conclusions and recommendations 
as well as those of the Hoover Commission proper, because both were 
submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, may I make a request that we read 
that whole letter into the record, rather than just have a part of it? 

Mr. Jones. Let me make this inquiry, since you are raising that 
question. 

If you contend that the task-force report is not a proper subject for 
the consideration of this committee, why in the first instance was it 
transmitted to Congress, pursuant to the act of 1953? 

2. The recomniendations of the Hoover Commission are based en- 
tirely on the task-force recommendations, and you are willing to 
accept and review the part of the task-force reports that were adopted. 
Mr. Liescoms. That is right. 
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Mr. Jones. You are not ready to make inquiry as to the basis upon 
which the assumptions were made. 

Mr. Lirescoms. I feel that for instance in regard to flood control, 
the Hoover Commission has made two specific recommendations: No. 
1, containing several parts, and No. 6. Those are the only two recom- 
mendations that affect flood control. 

The Hoover Commission background material is in the task-force 
report, and it will help us go into those two recommendations. 

Now, if this committee is going to go further, and recommend their 
own legislation and not Hoover Cc ommission reports, why, that is an- 
other story ; ; but according to your statement 

Mr. Jones. We do not have that jurisdiction nor that responsibility. 

Mr. Lirscoms. All we should be concerned with then is the Hoover 
Commission reports. 

Mr. Jones. I do not see how you are going to understand and appre- 
ciate any flood-control subject unless you review the whole problem. 

Mr. ee You just do not want 

Mr. Jones. I do not see how you are going to make restrictive in- 
quiries and say, “Now the Hoover Commission report made this spe- 
cific recommendation,” if the subject is not related to the overall 
problem of flood control. 

The thing that we could do then is pack up our bags and go back 
to Washington. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This committee has no jurisdiction on the develop- 
ment or the appropriation 

Mr. Jones. It does have the responsibility to make intelligent in- 
quiries upon which to base opinions and recommendations; that is 
a problem we want to explore. 

Now, have you got anything further ? 

Mr. Liescomp. I just recall your statement, I believe in paragraph 
4, is entirely correct, that this committee has been given by Chairman 
Dawson of the full committee the single responsibility of studying and 
reporting on the Hoover Commission Report on Water Resources 
and Power. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. 

Mr. Lirescoms. And not the task force report. 

Mr. Jones. All right. Our first witness is the Honorable Francis 
A. Pitkin, head of the State Planning Board, State of Pennsylvaia, 
representing the Governor. 

How are you, Mr. Pitkin? 

Mr. Pirxiy. Good morning, gentlemen. 

Mr. Jones. We are glad to have you here this morning. Won’t you 
have that seat and identify yourself to.the reporter? 











STATEMENT OF FRANCIS A. PITKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Prrxtn. I am Francis A. Pitkin, director of the Bureau of 
Community Development of the Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce and consultant to the Pennsylvania State Planning Board. 

Although I am also chairman of the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin, I am not really appearing before you in that 
capacity this morning. I am representing the Commonwealth. 
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Mr. Jonrs. May I interrupt? Will we have a representative who 
will testify for the compact commission ? 

Mr. Prrxin. Well, we are in this situation, sir. We have not had 
a meeting of the commission—the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin—since this hearing was proposed, so that neither I 
nor our executive secretary are specific ally authorized to present a 
statement here today. 

However, both I and our executive secretary are present and we 
would be very happy to answer any questions, although obviously we 
cannot make any policy commitments, other than the ¢ general policies 
of INCODEL adopted in the past. 

We have not taken any specific action on the Hoover Commission 
report. That is the problem with which we are faced, from the 
INCODEL point of view. 

Together with the Honorable Maurice K. Goddard, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, I have been 
delegated to represent Governor Leader at this hearing. Governor 
Leader regrets that the pressure of other commitments has made it 
quite impossible for him to appear at today’s hearing and he has 
asked that we assure you of his very great interest in the subjects 
which you are considering. 

I would like to say that Secret: iry Goddard has concurred in the 
statement which I am about to make and accordingly you may accept 
this as a joint statement by the two repr esentatives of the Common- 
wealth who are present today. 

It seems particularly appropriate that your hearing be held in this 
area, which has so recently felt the effects of the terr rible disaster of 
August 18-19, 1955, with which we are all concerned. Obviously it 
is too early for a complete appraisal of our flood damage, in fact 
there never can be an accurate and fully complete summary of our 
staggering losses. 

The total loss of life in Pennsylvania is currently estimated at 106. 
Tn addition, an untold number of Pennsylvanians suffered from injury 
and shock. 

As to financial damage, several units of government have made 
fairly complete preliminary estimates. Lehman Township in Pike 
County—that is the township in which Bushkill is located—estimates 
its damage to private property, privately owned public utilities and 
to township roads, bridges, and other public facilities at $1,344,270. 
This staggering loss is in one of our smaller rural townships with a 
total population of only 459. 

In Bucks County, which is just north of Philadelphia, where 90 
homes were completely demolished and 2,500 homes were under water, 
the county civil-defense organization has made a preliminary esti- 
mate indicating a total property damage, both public and private, of 
$16,838,000, and this total does not include the interstate br idges across 
the Delaware River. 

Our State department of highways has estimated the damage to 
State highways and intrastate ‘bridges will total $25 million. The 
department’s estimate of Pennsylvania’s share of the damage to inter- 
state bridges i is $4 million. Both of these figures, of course, are sub- 
ject to revision as more detailed reports become available. 
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A very preliminary total of damage to township roads, and borough 
and city streets not on the State highwas system indicates damage of 
perhaps $10 million. 

The secretary of forests and waters estimates that $10 million will 
be required for emergency and permanent stream channel rectifica- 
tion made necessary by the flood. 

Preliminary figures as to damage to municipal water supply facili- 
ties and sewage collection and treatment plants adds several million 
dollars to the damage list. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry and the 
Department of Commerce have been making a survey of damage to 
industrial and other commercial establishments. Thus far, and the 
survey is far from complete, reports reveal a loss to real property, 
machinery, equipment and inventory of at least $27 million. 

Damage to churches and schools is another category for which 
information is far from complete. Again a conservative estimate 
would be damage losses exceeding a million dollars. 

Flood damage to farms may exceed a million dollars, according to 

reliminary reports received by the State department of agriculture 
Se county agents in the affected area. This figure of course does 
not include the serious and permanent losses to farm productivity 
caused by soil erosion. It is obvious that we will never know the true 
extent of damage to dwellings, private lands and permanent property. 

The Red Cross’s estimate is that at least 8,453 families suffered 
significant Josses, 300 or more with complete destruction of their 
dwellings and several thousand with what would be considered major 
damage. 

A very conservative estimate of the losses in industrial property and 
permanent property could not be lower than $60 million and may 
even have to be raised to a hundred million or more. 

An overall total of the financial losses suffered by Pennsylvania in 
the recent flood could not be set at a total of less than $130 million, 
and it is very probable that as more detailed information becomes 
available, this overall estimate will be increased, perhaps to $170 
million or more. 

To this, of course, must be added the incalculable value of the 106 
lives lost and the untold suffering and shock, dislocation of activities, 
interruptions of employment, and loss of production of the many 
Pennsylvanians directly involved. 

The terrible results of Hurricane Diane have taught us all a bitter 
lesson. By the application of hindsight it is not now difficult to 
suggest programs and measures which, had they been in effect, would 
have minimized the horrible consequences of the August 18-19 tropical 
storm which hit this region. . We must of course apply the knowledge 
we have gained from this shocking experience in laying our plans, 
if not to prevent a recurrence of a similar disaster in the future, at least 
to minimize its dangers. 

Obviously there has not been time since Diane to formulate a fully 
detailed program for coping with such situations in the future. There 
has been time, however, to make a preliminary analysis of the problem. 
Such an analysis brings into light a few clear-cut facts, including: 

First, the need for more research designed to determine the prob- 
able future pattern, frequency and intensity of hurricanes, and to 
devise possible measures, if any, for their control. Recent suggestions 
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by meteorologists that the Atlantic hurricane path has shifted west- 
ward and that the eastern coast may expect more frequent visitations, 
certainly should be fully explored with all the resources at the com- 
mand of the Federal Government. Furthermore, the suggestion by 
the eminent scientist, Dr. Irving Langmuir, that the path of hurri- 
canes may be in some degree controllable through “cloud seeding” 
certainly merits full investigation through federally supported re- 
search in this important field. 

Second, the need for better flood and hurricane forecasting facilities 
and services. 

It seems obvious that both Federal and State agencies concerned 
with weather and flood forecasting should be given such financial 
support that they can increase the number of observation points and 
provide a more effective, fully integrated warning service. 

Third, the need for more effective flood-area zoning. 

All types of civil subdivisions in Pennsylvania are authorized to 
enact and administer zoning ordinances. Regrettably, very few of 
them have used their power to prevent residential, industrial, or sum- 
mer-camp development in areas subject to flood hazards. We who 
are associated with State government recognize our obligation to 
stimulate a wider and more effective use of these local zoning powers 
and our obligation to provide the technical advice necessary in de- 
termining the extent of hazardous areas. 

Fourth, the need for adequate organization and facilities to warn 
against, and to take such measures as may be advisable to prevent or 
minimize impending disasters of any kind. We of Pennsylvania 
are quite proud of the functioning of our State-Federal flood-fore- 
casting service and of our State and local civil-defense organizations 
during this recent emergency. We are sure, however, that many 
valuta lessons have been learned and that public interest in the 
civil-defense program has been stimulated by the unfortunate occur- 
rences of the past month. 

Fifth, the need for the institution of a nationwide program of in- 
surance to cover damages incurred by abnormal acts of nature, in- 
cluding floods, droughts, hurricanes, earthquakes, tidal waves, torna- 
does and the like, as suggested by one of our Federal housing officials. 

Sixth, the need for the development and execution of river basin de- 

velopment programs for the effective control and utilization of water 
resources for municipal and industrial water supply; irrigation; 
drainage, flood, pollution and salinity control; navigation ; recreation ; 
electric power and other related purposes. 
_ Seventh, the need for the establishment of a national policy respect- 
ing water resources control and development designed to bring about a 
more equitable distribution throughout all sections of the country of 
the revenues collected and expended by the Federal Government for 
this purpose. 

Action on Delaware and Lackawanna River Basins water control 
and development programs, which were proposed many years before 
Diane, would have resulted in a substantial reduction in the damages 
inflicted by the storm of August 18 and 19. After the disastrous 
floods of May 1942 in this area, which took a toll of 31 lives and 
caused property damages exceeding $18 million, the Congress au- 
thorized 6 flood-control projects. These were headwater impound- 
ing reservoirs on the i aleameame River at Stillwater, on the Lehigh 
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River at Bear Creek, on the Lackawaxen River at Prompton, and 
on Dyberry Creek at Dyberry. 

The Congress had also authorized extensive improvement at Beth- 
lehem and at Allentown. 

Despite perennial pleas by both State and local interests no funds 
had yet been appropriated by Congress when Diane struck the area. 

As late as May 30 of this year, a delegation for which I was spokes- 
man, appointed by Governor Leader to the annual convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, urged, to no avail, the appro- 
priation of $2 million to begin construction of the Lehigh River dood 
control project at, Bear Creek. 

Similar pleas had gone unheeded for many years. The Army engi- 
neers, acc ording to an item in the September ‘L issue of the E ngineer- 
ing News Recor rd, estimated that the total damage in the recent flood 
would have been reduced by about $19 million if the Lehigh projects 
had been in operation. The cost of these projects, as of 1951, would 
have been less than $30 million. 

According to the same source, the two flood-control reservoirs at 
Dyberry and Prompton, authorized by Congress but for which no 
appropriations have been made, would have stored 24 billion gallons of 
floodwaters and effected a further reduction of recent flood damage 
by about $1 million. These Lackawaxen River projects would have 
cost $11 million in 1951. 

It is now apparent that the construction of these three reservoirs, 
as well as the effectuation of other urgently needed river regulation 
plans, should be started at the earliest opportunity. 

Another water conservation project which would have tremendously 
alleviated the destructive consequences of Hurricane Diane is the so- 

called INCODEL plan. This plan, recommended in 1950 by the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, called for the 
construction in its first stage of a series of four flood-flow capturing 
reservoirs with an aggregate storage capacity of over 500 billion 
gallons in the upper section of the Delaware River Basin above 
Easton. 

This system of reservoirs, two of which (Cannonsville and Godeff- 
roy) would have been completely in New York State, the third on the 
main stem of the Delaware River between Pennsylvania and New 
York near Barryville, and the fourth on the Delaware River between 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey near Bushkill, Pa., would have sup- 
plemented and been integrated with the two recently completed New 
York City water supply reservoirs in the Delaware watershed which 
were authorized by the United States Supreme Court in 193 

While designed primarily as water supply and low-flow augmenta- 
tion reservoirs, each unit would have substantial flood- control poten- 
tialities. All were designed to capture and store spring floodwaters. 
All were designed to release a part of these stored floodwaters in order 
to build up low-water flows in the Delaware during periods of dry 
weather in the summer and fall. 

The two recently completed New York City reservoirs were sub- 
stantially below pool-full level when Diane struck the area. Diane 

failed to fill them. These two reservoirs served as catch basins for 
15 percent of the Delaware watershed above Port Jervis. Had the 
storage capacity of these reservoirs not been available, the flood 
flows at Port Jervis would have been about 15 percent greater than 
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they were, which would have increased flood heights at Port Jervis 
by another 2 feet. 

If the New York State reservoir units of the INCODEL plan had 
been in operation at the time of Diane, a substantial portion of the 
additional 326 billion gallons of storage capacity in these units would 
have been available for retaining a ‘volume of floodwaters at least 
equal to the job done by the two existing reservoirs. 

Furthermore, if the reservoir on the main stem of the Delaware 

tiver between Pennsylvania and New Jersey near Wallpack Bend 
had been a reality, it has been determined that the peak flows in the 
Delaware River at Trenton would have been reduced approximately 
20 percent, with a correspondingly larger percentage reduction at 
critical a omrse points in the river, such as Easton, Pa., and Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. This 20-percent reduction in peak flows at ‘Trenton 
would have reduced flood heights by approximately 3 feet at Trenton 
and by larger amounts upstream. 

A reduction of that magnitude would have held the flood peak 
to levels lower than those experienced in earlier floods when dam- 
ages were comparatively small. 

~ Accor lingly, it is evident that the existence of Wallpack Bend Res- 
ervoir would have eliminated much of the $16 million damage in 
Bucks County, as well as much of the main stream damage further 
north. 

Of course we all recognize the fact that reservoir construction on 
the main stream or its major tributaries is not going to prevent de- 
struction on minor tributaries in storms of Diane's m: agnitude. There 
is some limited benefit at the mouth of the small tributaries if levels 
in the main stream can be reduced so that water from these tributaries 

‘an pour down into the main stream more readily. But the upstream 
damage such as we experienced in Brodheads Creek and the Big 
Bushkill would still remain. Nonetheless, damage along the main 
stream and its major tributaries in this recent disaster was of such 
magnitude as clearly to justify immediate construction of the pro- 
posed reservoirs. 

In the light of recent events it is perfectly obvious that essential 
features of the INCODEL plan, such as the Wallpack Bend Reser- 
voir, should be put under construction as soon as possible. There is 
no longer any question as to the urgency of this project. Likewise 
there no longer should be any doubt about the Wallpack Bend Res- 
ervoir having values for flood control, navigation and other purposes 
which would justify cost-sharing by the F ederal Government. 

Diane has definitely proved th: it the Army engineers’ flood control 
projects on the Lehigh, Lackawanna, and ‘Lackawaxen Rivers, the 
Wallpack Bend Reservoir and a broad base water conservation pro- 
gram patterned upon the INCODEL plan are urgently needed for 
future safety of the Delaware Valley and the region it serves. There 
should be no further unnecessary delay in starting construction of 
these projects. 

Very recently the division and district offices of the United States 
Army engineers serving the Delaware Basin completed a review 
report to bring up to date the earlier 308 Report on the Delaware 
River Basin. This review incidentally was authorized by Senate 
action at the ee of INCODEL. 
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It is understood that this review was again adverse to Federal par- 
ticipation in the projects proposed in the INCODEL plan, presumabl 
on the same old basis that water supply reservoirs cannot provide suf- 
ficient flood-control benefits to warrant Federal participation. Weare 
very much encouraged by recent news that this adverse review report 
has just been returned to the division and district offices for further 
study in the light of the recent flood. 

If I might interpolate off the record, because I don’t want to criti- 
cize the unfortunate guesses made by someone who didn’t have a 
crystal ball, I think we would agree that the 308 report should be 
reviewed and revised, because in that report the then district en- 
gineer estimated that probable damage for the next hundred years in 
the Delaware Basin—flood damage—would not exceed $6 million. 
Having no crystal ball, he could not perceive the events of the last 
month in this area, obviously. However, this new information gives 
the Army engineers a completely new base for restudy of the old 308 
report. 

Tt is our hope that this review will not only recognize the flood dam- 
ages occasioned by the recent disaster, but will also take a broader and, 
in our opinion, more realistic point of view as to the inherent flood 
relief benefits available through the existence of reservoirs such as have 
been recommended by INCODEL, even though their main purpose is 
water supply and low-flow augmentation. The point of view should 
also be broadened in other ways which we will discuss a little later. 

Concurrently, the Army engineers, INCODEL, and such State 
and local agencies as may be authorized to serve the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and its political subdivision in this field should re- 
examine the water control and development problems of the Dela- 
ware River Basin in the light of recent developments, especially Hur- 
ricane Diane. The efforts of all of these agencies, singly and col- 
lectively, should be directed toward the formulation and execution 
of a comprehensive, multiple-purpose water resources development 
plan for the Delaware Valley. 

We Pennsylvanians are convinced that the taxpayers of Pennsyl- 
vania and of the other States which comprise the northeastern segment 
of the United States are not receiving adequate consideration in the 
distribution of that portion of Federal revenues which are appro- 
priated and utilized for water resources development programs. Sure- 
ly no responsible official of any of these Northeastern States would ob- 
ject to the spending of a reasonable amount of Federal funds for water- 
resources projects to protect and promote the safety, welfare, and 
economy of other sections of the Nation. We all recognize our obli- 
gation to assist our problem areas so that every part of the Nation 
may enjoy the prosperity and welfare which is our common objective. 
However, it is certainly the consensus of Northeastern State officials 
that the taxpayers of the Northeast are being called upon to foot an in- 
ordinately large part of the bill for Federal water projects for other 
sections of the country and getting together too little for equally 
urgent projects essential to the welfare and protection of their own 
ureas. Let us cite a few facts in support of this conviction. 

During the past period of about ten years the Federal Government 
has been spending on the average approximately $1 billion a year on 
water-resources projects. Of this amount, roughly 75 percent has 
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been expended on water projects in 20 States, all of which are located 
in the South and the West. Revenues collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment from the taxpayers of these 20 States amount in the aggre- 
gate to only 21 percent of the total collections. In contrast, Federal 
expenditures for water projects in the other 28 States from which 79 
percent of Federal revenues are collected amount to only 25 percent of 
the Federal water-resources budget. 

Unfortunately, almost all of the 28 States, the bulk of which com- 
prise the Northeast, are confronted with water resources problems 
the solution of which is as urgent and important and just as much in 
the national interest as that of the water problems in the 20 States 
now receiving the lion’s share of the Federal water-resources budget. 
However, because the problems of these Northeastern States, until 
Diane, were generally considered to be primarily those of municipal 
and industrial water supply and of stream-pollution abatement, and 
only. insignificantly of flood control, navigation, or irrigation, their 
solution was not considered, under presently established Federal water 

olicy, as being in the national interest and eligible for cost-sharing 
y the Federal Government. Moreover, because of the heavy take of 
Federal revenue from the taxpayers of these States it has become 
continuously more difficult for the States and local governments to 
raise funds to finance sorely needed water-resources programs and 
projects. 

Let us be more specific. If we look at the Federal appropriation for 
rivers and harbors for the fiscal year 1956, we find that the total appro- 
priation amounted to some $401,173,000. Of this amount $2,401,000 
were for projects of direct interest to Pennsylvania. In other words, 
Pennsylvania’s share of the total appropriation was only six-tenths of 
1 percent of the total. Or if we look at the total Federal appropriation 
for all water functions, which was almost a billion dollars for the fiscal 
year 1956, Pennsylvania’s share shrinks even further—to less than one- 
fourth of 1 percent. If we compare these 2 percentages with the 
proportion of Federal revenue which has its origin in Pennsylvania, 
which is variously estimated at from 7 to 9 percent, we see that for 
every dollar of Federal money to be spent in Pennsylvania from these 
appropriations for 1956, slightly over $33 of Pennsylvania money will 
go elsewhere in the Nation for water resources control and develop- 
ment. 

It seems to us that there is something radically wrong with a 
national water policy which works in this fashion. 

The Federal attitude on the project proposed by INCODEL is an 
excellent illustration of the fallacy on which present Federal policies 
are based. This water conservation project was designed primarily 
for the major purpose of providing sources of municipal and industrial 
water supply to areas of need in the New York-New Jersey-Delaware- 
Pennsylvania axis of industrialization. The water supply for the 
New York-north Jersey metropolitan area would be transmitted 
through conduits, the water for the lower basin through the augmen- 
tation of flows in the main river. In spite of this major emphasis on 
water supply, the project has inherent and urgently needed benefits for 
flood control, navigation, pollution and salinity control, recreation 
and the generation of hydroelectric power. Nonetheless, because of 
current standards, it could not meet the tests by which the Corps of 
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Engineers seems to be bound in measuring justification for cost sharing 
by the Federal Government. 

In our opinion there is no sound basis for such a determination. 
In the first place, it is quite unreasonable from the engineering point 
of view to assume that there are no flood-control benefits inherent in 
a water-supply project. It should be recognized that the normal 
operation of a water-supply reservoir involves drawing down the 
water level during the summer and fall months, thus giving reser- 
voir capacity available for floods occurring in the hurricane season, 
and it is perhaps surprising to note that a large proportion of our 
most severe floods does occur in that portion of the year. It should 
also be recognized that even though a flood does occur at a time when 
the water supply reservoir is full, there are still substantial benefits 
both in the reduction in magnitude of the flood peaks and in the delay 
of flood peaks reaching the ‘lower valley through the temporary flood- 
storage capacity above normal spillway hei ehts. As I mentioned a 
few moments ago, just one of the INCODEL reservoirs, Wallpack 
Bend, would have delayed flood peaks 6 hours and reduce downstream 
flood peaks by 3 feet. In view of these facts, it seems evident that the 
Army engineers should consider these benefits and all the other bene- 
fits involved in a multipurpose project such as the INCODEL plan in 
their appraisal of the extent of Federal interest in such a project. 

But, let us look at this from an entirely different point of view, for- 
getting for a moment the short yardstick by which the Army engi- 
neers apparently must measure flood-control benefits of water “supply 
projects. For many years tremendous amounts of Federal money 
have been spent on water-supply projects in the West. It is true 
that these are mainly projects of the Bureau of Reclamation rather 
than of the Army engineers. In these projects, the irrigation purpose, 
among major multiple purposes, is given high consideration and thus 
the economic development of the area, through opening up arid lands 
to agriculture, is recognized as deserving Federal support. But, here 
in the Northeast, exactly the same basic process—storing flood flows 
in reservoirs and releasing the waters when normal flows drop below 
the quantity needed for the area’s basic economy—is not approved 
for Federal participation. 

Why should the organic policy of Army engineers in the North- 
east differ so drastically from that of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the West? 

Certainly, the assurance of an adequate supply of good water to 
meet the requirements of the industrial Northeast is a matter of na- 
tional interest, since in that area. is a great majority of the industrial 
productivity essential to the welfare of our great Nation. 

And, if there be some magic in this word “irrigation,” let us recall 
that one of the major new trends in agriculture here in the Northeast 
is the use of supplementary irrigation, During our drought in July 
and early August of this year, thousands of acres of Pennsylvania 
farmland were irrigated with water pumped from streams and farm 
ponds. This commendable enterprise on the part of our farmers not 
only saved many crops but also—— 

Mr. Jones. I would like to make an observation at this point. 

Mr. Prrxrn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jones. You speak of the need for irrigation and you look upon 
the West as being the recipient of greater benefits at the hand of 
the Federal Government than any other section of the country. This 
past session of Congress we had what is known as the small irr igation 
project bill which “would permit the 31 nonreclamation States in 
the eastern part of the United States to obtain loans, non-interest- 
bearing, up to $50 million. It also provides for industrial and for 
municipal water supplies to be a part of the overall function. And 
I would like to assure you as an easterner that the western people were 
enthusiastic supporters of that bill. 

Mr. Pirxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It is now in Congress. I wish that during the consid- 
eration of that bill we had some manifestation and demonstration of 
interest from the people of the East, which was not forthcoming— 
I mean the 31 nonreclamation States. It is still in Congress and you 
can still put your oar in before it is over. 

Mr. Prr«rn. I am very much interested in that. Actually the 
point I am about to make is a little different than that. Supposing 
I read this. 

Mr. Jonrs. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Pirxin. Just a little further, and then we can come back and 
discuss it. 

Mr. Jones. I just wanted to call your attention to it. The war 
is not over, and we are looking for good soldiers to help us. 

Mr. Pirxr1n. Very good. 

mn . S . 2 

This commendable enterprise on the part of our farmers not only 

saved many crops but also increased yields above normal in many 
instances. However, this practice which is constantly increasing must 
inevitably have an adverse effect on downstream areas, which are 
dependent on stream flows for municipal and industrial water. The 
farmers’ use of water for irrigation further reduces already low 
summer flows, this making even more imperative the construction 
of water storage reservoirs for low-flow augmentation. 

Do not all of these factors indicate that the time has come to modify 
our national water policy so as to recognize more adequately that our 
multiple purpose projec ts here in the Northeast involve the national 
interest just as do those elsewhere in the Nation ? 

The question has been raised as to Pennsylvania’s attitude on the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendation that some types of multipur- 
pose water projects should be cooperatively financed by Federal, State, 
local, or private agencies. There has been no legislative and admin- 
istrative decision on this point in Pennsylvania since it is obvious 
that each project would have to be considered on its own merits. 

However, as to Pennsylvania’s willingness to expend State funds 
on water resource projects, it is pertinent to note that in recent years 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania expended $32 million on the 
Schuylkill River cleanup project, a coordinated program in which, 
in addition to the Commonwealth’s expenditure, private industry 
expended something over $10 million and the Federal Gover nment, 
ae Army engineer dredging of the lower Schuylkill, expended 

$7,105,000. It may also be of ‘interest to you that the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylv ania is at present expending some $15 million on a flood- 
control reservoir on the First Fork of the Sinnemahoning Creek, 
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a tributary of the West Branch of the Susquehanna River. In the 
past 6 years the Commonwealth expended $2,660,000 for a flood-con- 
trol reservoir on Little Pine Creek, another tributary of the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna, and $610,000 on the Shawnee flood-con- 
trol project on a tributary of the Raystown Branch of the Juniata 
River. In addition to these projects, the Commonwealth has spent 
$4,100,000 in channel improvement and other local flood-protection 
pa in 235 locations throughout Pennsylvania during the last 

years. These and other projects have been or are being constructed 
by the Commonwealth without any Federal participation. Also the 

vommonwealth and the local governing bodies have contributed $3,- 
700,000 toward the construction of Federal-local flood-protection 
projects in the State. Our department of forests and waters is just 
finishing its Juniata River flood control study at a cost to the Com- 
monwealth of well over $40,000. This study, copies of which will be 
sent to you within the next few weeks, recommends immediate con- 
struction of flood-control projects costing approximately $32 million. 

It should be noted, however, that in spite of this record of State 
expenditures for such projects, the Commonwealth’s budgetary sit- 
uation is such that it would be many years before our water-resources 
problems could be met without a much more substantial Federal par- 
ticipation than has been available in the past. 

We believe that the record will show that Pennsylvania and her 
sister States in the Delaware River Basin have tried to find a solution 
to the water needs of the Delaware Basin through interstate coopera- 
tion. The four States united in supporting the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin and the three upper basin States 
financed an engineering study of the water supply needs and po- 
tentialities of the basin, and developed the terms of a proposed com- 
pact to implement these engineering recommendations. The project 
proposed was a tremendous one, contemplating the expenditure of $565 
million and involving complicated administrative and legal relation- 
ships between the four States. In spite of these determined, and 
we believe intelligent efforts, it was impossible to secure unanimous 
agreement of the four States involved. This would seem to indicate 
that if we are to make progress in the solution of such highly complex 
problems involving tremendous sums of money and complicated inter- 
governmental relationships we must look to the Federal Government 
for leadership and financial assistance. While our experience in the 
effort to solve this kind of problem by interstate cooperation is limited 
to the Delaware River Basin, we believe that exactly the same sit- 
uation would be encountered in any other major drainage basin in 
Pennsylvania or elsewhere in the Nation. So far as we know, no 
large-scale basin development program involving more than one 
State has gone ahead without Federal leadership and participation. 

We would summarize our comments on Federal water policy as 
follows: 

First, leadership and major financial participation by the Federal 
Government is essential to large-scale multiple-purpose river basin 
development, particularly when the basin embraces more than one 
State. 

Second, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania needs and is obviously 
entitled to larger Federal appropriations for water resource control 
and development than it has ever received in the past. 
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Third, such expanded Federal appropriations should be available 
for (a) execution by the Federal Government of water projects which 
are clearly in the traditional fields of Federal responsibility; and (0) 
financing, in whole or in part, projects for water resource develop- 
ment and control which the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania cannot 
- finance. 

Fourth, the enormous damage in Pennsylvania occasioned by Hur- 
ricane Diane makes immediately necessary a prompt and effective 
cooperative effort on the part of the Federal and State agencies in- 
volved to expedite water resource projects which are known to be 
urgently needed, including (a) congressional appropriation to ener- 
gize the construction of currently authorized flood control works in 
the Lehigh, Lackawaxan, and Lackawanna River Basins; (6) devel- 
opment of agreement between the Federal Government, the State of 
New Jersey, and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as to the imme- 
diate construction of the Wallpack Bend Reservoir, including deter- 
mination of allocation of costs and responsibility for construction 
and operation; (c) development of agreement between the Federal 
Government and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as to the prompt 
construction of the flood-control facilities recommended in the Juniata 
River flood control study of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters. 

Fifth, a joint study should be undertaken by Federal, State, and 
interstate agencies of the overall water development needs of the 
Delaware River Basin, including, of course, a review of the compre- 
hensive program proposed by INCODEL. 

Sixth, similar joint studies are necessary for the other drainage 
basins of Pennsylvania. 

Seventh, a more.realistic national water policy should be developed 
which recognizes that the water supply and control needs of the 
Northeast are of national interest just as are the water problems of 
the southern and western portions of our Nation. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Pitkin. 

Any questions, Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. I would like to add my plaudits to what the 
chairman has just said, Mr. Pitkin. This is a most informative pres- 
entation. 

Now, may I get down to—— 

Mr. Pirxi1n. Might I break in and make a suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Dr. Goddard, the secretary of forests and waters, who is the other 
representative of Governor Leader, I believe is your next scheduled 
witness. Perhaps in view of the fact that we both represent the 
Governor, it might be appropriate to hear from him. He might 
answer some of these questions you have in mind. Then after his 
presentation, we would both be available for questioning and comment. 

Mr. Jones. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Larscomp. Has the Federal Government been a great deal of 
help in an emergency way since the flood ? 

Mr. Prrxin. Oh, yes; no question about that. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I mean there was no delay; I mean they stepped 
right in and did it? 
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Mr. Prrxin. Yes. The Army engineers, of course, have been ex- 
tremely helpful, as was the Federal civil-defense organization. 

Secretary Goddard, as an administrative official in the waters field, 
perhaps, could speak more intimately, more directly on that subject 
of the relationship between his departmental activity and the Army 
engineers than I could. But I am sure that all of us are deeply appre- 
ciative of the work done by the Army engineers and by the USGS in 
their flood forecasting, the cooperative program, Federal, State, and 
in the bringing of technical personnel into the area after the flood 
to determine exactly the extent, locally, of the flood situation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonzs. I am going to change the order of our witnesses. We 
have Mayor Clark of the city of Philadelphia here. He has to go 
back this afternoon, and we will save Mr. Goddard until later this 
afternoon, at which time we can have you both for interrogation. 

Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Mayor, we are glad to have you, and we know that you have a 
busy schedule as mayor of one of the great cities of our country. We 
are looking forward to your presentation and the comments that you 
might make. You may proceed at your pleasure. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH CLARK, MAYOR, CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Criark. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be here before your 
committee and I am wondering if you have any time schedule. I do 
not want to infringe on you. I have a fairly long statement here. 
I would like to do what I could to summarize it. 

Mr. Jones. You have come a long way. We are not going to cut 
you off; so you proceed as you desire. 

Mr. Crark. Thank you very much, sir. 

I am very grateful to have the opportunity to appear here before 
this committee and I think your subcommittee is rendering a very 
real public service in coming up here during your congressional recess 
to take a look at the implic ation of our problems along the Delaware 
on national water resources policy. We have got a real problem here, 
and I think we need Federal help and a lot more Federal help than 
we have had so far. 

I would like to try to sketch the overall nature of the problem as 
we see it in Philadelphia, discuss it in the light of some of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover report, and at le: ast make a general sugges- 
tion as to where it seems to me we ought to go from here. 

We did not have too much trouble with these recent floods in Phila- 
delphia, although we did have almost three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars worth of damage in our Fairmount Park and our recreational 
areas, and we were lucky this time that we are not in the same con- 
dition that they are up here in the Stroudsburg area. We are a little 
bit concerned as to whether we are getting a permanent change of 
climate as a result of these hurricanes which seem to be heading up 
our way—very much more than formerly—or whether they are just 
a series of unhappy coincidences. But in any event, it seems to us 
that the events, ever since the hurricane of 1938 came up this way, 
give us ample warning that the government at all levels ought to be 
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thinking pretty seriously about how we are going to meet the impact 
of the problem which confronts us as these Caribbean hurricanes 
come up the coast and do untold damage in areas which it is pretty 
hard to tell ahead of time. And I would think, again, an ounce of 
prevention at every level of government would be a whole lot better 
than a pound of cure. 

Incidentally, we were fortunate in Philadelphia 1 in having a very 
fine camp for boys and girls in the Poconos, Camp William Penn, 
which we were able to turn over for use to the local government and 
which we were able to turn over to provide housing for some of the 
unfortunate who were put out of house and home and business by 
the flood. We are glad to have been able to have done that, but 
our major and overriding problem is not so much this one aspect of 
flood control as the larger problem of the future of the development 
of the Delaware River Basin and how to plan for its best and wisest 
use, how to control it to minimize the unhappy results of inadequate 
overall planning which face us today. 

I think this is another good example, along the Delaware, of that 
principle which seems to overwhelm our demoer acy in So many areas 
that we tend to come too late with too little and we get overwhelmed 
by these problems before we have done the planning and program- 
ing which is necessary to put them ahead. If this recent flood can 
have resulted in alerting the different agencies and different indi- 
viduals in key positions ‘who have responsibility for water resources 
development in the United States to the need for moving now, per- 
haps all the damage will turn out in the end to have been worth- 
while despite the terrible human loss which we have been faced with. 

I do not think, and I would be fairly sure the committee would 
agree, that there are any shortcuts—that there are any diplomatic 
solutions where you could pull a rabbit out of the hat and come up 
with a problem solved. This is a long, tough, hard road to follow, 
and I think we can all resist that temptation to look for a quick profit 
in terms of improvement of the area. 

Let me illustrate the importance of this overall approach by listing 
the ways in which this Delaware River Basin affects the social and 
economic life of Philadelphia. 

We get most of our water supply from the Delaware River in 
Philadelphia, and most of our waste is carried in the Delaware Bay 
and the ocean, down the Delaware. In the future we hope, after it 
has been properly treated—we were pretty bad in Philadelphia in our 
measuring up to civic responsibility years ago and we have been 
dumping r raw sewage in the Delaware for far too long. We were — 
injunctions from the Commonwealth of Pennsy Ivania as far back a 
1911 to stop that and the city fathers did not do much about it until 
shortly after World War Il. We are now in the process of com- 
pleting sewage-disposal projects for waste disposal in the Delaware 
which will result in our spending $80 million of Philadelphia city 
funds in the decade since World War II to get respectable again. 
We had no business to do it. We are meeting that responsibility. 

The lower river, as you gentlemen know, provides a navigational 
channel for oceangoing ships to what we, in our Phil: adelphia way, 
like to consider as being one of the great ports in the United St: ites. 
We had the largest import tonnage last year of any port in the United 
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States and our port is booming. We like to call them the Delaware 
River Ports and not take entire credit for Philadelphia, but Philadel- 
phia is known as the best, the largest port, and generates the largest 
part of the business. 

Then the upper and middle portions of the basin give us unmatched 
outdoor recreational assets and facilities—we are right in the heart of 
that now, and I hope that you gentleman are impressed with the 
beauty of our Pennsylvania scenery in the early fall. If you are here 
a month later, it will be ever better. 

On the problem side, this business of pollution is a very serious one. 
We are cleaning up our own mess, which we have fouled for so long, 
but there is a good deal of pollution by the industrial and the munici- 
pal on the upper reaches of the river. We have a clean stream pro- 
gram in effect, sponsored by the State government which we are pretty 
proud of at the moment, but there is still a great deal of work to be 
done there. 

Mr. Jones. Is the pollution problem aggravated during periods:of 
low flow? 

Mr. CiarK. Very much so, sir, ve. y much so, and seriously so, so that 
strict flood regulation is one of the most important elements in this 
business of proper resources of the basin. 

Another problem we get into in low flow which affects us—we are 
in the tidal basin of the Delaware, which goes all the way up to 
Trenton, and there is always the problem of salinity. The salt water 
in the ocean in times of low flow and high tides coming up could easily 
create very serious problems for the industries which we have got 
created along the Delaware River Basin, and we hope will continue 
to come. The flood problem 

Mr. Jones. I have heard that down in Philadelphia you bottle 
your municipal water supply for treatment of athlete’s foot. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. CuarKk. There is a rumor to that effect, Mr. Congressman, but 
I would like to assure you it is entirely unfounded. We used to call 
it the chlorine cocktail. The taste is almost, but not quite, as good as 
a martini. 

We are concerned with this flood problem not so much because of 
the possible major damage to the city itself, but because of the losses 
in economic disruption which will be suffered by the hinterland which 
is so closely related to our whole economy. No great city can prosper 
unless it has proper trade connections with the hinterland, and we feel 
we are all in the same boat in this picture. There is no diversity of 
interest between Philadelphia and a rural area. 

It ought to be, and I think it is, all one ball team working for mutual 
prosperity. 

This low water flow in the Delaware is a pretty serious problem, 
coming either from insufficient rainfall and streamflow on the water- 
shed, or it could conceivably come in the foreseable future by the in- 
crease in consumptive use of water above Philadelphia, and that 
gets us into the problems of our sister States, New York and New 
Jersey and their water needs as well as the water needs of some of 
the-—— 

Mr. Jones. As I recall, the Supreme Court decision reserved 440 
million gallons to the State—city of New York, for its use. 

Mr. CrarKk. Yes, sir; that’s right. 
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Mr. Jones. And the two reservoirs under construction. 

A Voice. 808. 

Mr. Cuark. Thanks for the correction. Please step in when you 
find me being inaccurate. I need some support back there. My 
knowledge of the details is not as good as I’d like to have it. 

We will have the problem, gentlemen, of the needs of the State of 
New Jersey, which are great, also. They are running into a serious 
water shortage in the northwest and they, too, are looking to the Dela- 
ware. And, of course, when our Pennsylvania communities develop 
on the upper reaches of the West Branch, we’re going to have more 
need for more water up there. And, of course, this low flow aggra- 
vates, as I said, our pollution problem and salt-water problem and 
gives us a real problem in connection with our own water supply. 

We are still taking a good bit of water from the Schuylkill River, 
but as time goes on it is probably going to be a less and less effective 
source of Philadelphia’s water. It is pretty hard and the pumping 
problems are serious, and we are looking to an increasing tendency 
to take more and more of our water supply from the Delaware. We’re 
going to have to go upstream for Philadelphia’s water in the fore- 
seeable future. Of course, how far ahead can you plan? Our peo- 
ple tell me we’ll be there before the year 2,000. I used to think that 
time would never come, and I don’t suppose very many of us, except 
some of the younger members of this committee, are apt to see it—I’m 
pretty sure I won’t—but I think you’ve got to plan ahead for that 
kind of thing, and our peak daily requirement at that time, if our 

rojections make any sense—and they’re the best we can get—would 
bs about 516 million gallons of raw water a day, the average, and the 
peak in times of hot weather and greatest need would be around 
600 million gallons. 

We're presently using 388 million gallons, on an average, and a 
maximum use of 521 million gallons on a single day. So those are 
figures which are within the realm of possibility; they’re not out of 
sight, I don’t think. 

One of the reasons we’re going to need more water is that, thanks to 
Congress having listened to our pleas, we’re getting—in fact, sub- 
stantially have got—the 40-foot channel in the Delaware River up to 
Philadelphia and we’re still hoping we’re going to get it all the way 
up to Morrisville, whether or not the United States Steel Corp. has 
to pay some part of the cost. You'll recall there was some controversy 
in Congress about that this spring and summer. 

That is going to bring in, inevitably, more and more industries on 
the banks of the Delaware on water sites in New Jersey and Pennsy]- 
vania, and that, in turn, is going to be cause for a good deal more 
need for water for industrial uses and also residential uses, because 
industry brings with it residential building for the workers who have 
jobs provided for them. 

We’ve got a critical social condition up in lower Bucks County as 
a result of the settling of the United States Steel plant in Morrisville 
and the coming in of some of the pilot industries, so that the whole 
need for utilities to support a very much larger population in that part 
of the Delaware Basin north of Philadelphia and south of Trenton 
is becoming a critical governmental problem. It is changing the 
whole economy of Bucks County, and, well, it’s a headache that we 
have problems dealing with. 
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We think that any plan or proposal for reservoirs for upstream con- 
sumptive use, including diversion of water to New York and New 
Jersey, has got to take account, and they do take account, of the basic 
future 1 requirement of the Greater Philadelphia area. We've been 
doing something about this; we haven’t just been sitting and talking; 
and in conjunction with Governor Leader of Pennsylvania, Governor 
Meyner, Governor Harriman, and Mayor Wagner, we've been trying 
to get together to see how we could best move jointly to develop a pro- 
gram for achieving the optimum control and use of the basin’s re- 
sources, in the light of our sometimes competing requirements. 

The current status, I think, is worth calling to your attention. We 
like to think that the New York-New Jersey- eastern Pennsylvania 
metropolitan industrial complex represents the greatest concentra- 
tion of population and industry in the Nation, and 1 guess that’s right. 
On any basis of figures there are more people : around this part of “the 
woods than anywhere else, and that makes pretty serious and over- 
whelming problems. That population can’t stay here and can’t grow 
unless it’s going to have adequate water supply, and the water supply 
has got to come from the Delaware River Basin, particularly since 
we've lost our battle, apparently, to ask our New York friends to go 
back on the Hudson. That’s something they had to make up their 
minds on, and they decided not to go there, and that makes our prob- 
lem just so much worse. 

An approach to this overall plan was made by INCODEL, the In- 
terstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, and you've just 
heard the very able executive director of that group, Mr. Pitkin, who 
with Mr. Allen has made a really wonderful contribution to the 
thinking in this whole field. But, unfortunately, Pennsylvania 
wouldn’t agree—I’m not purporting to pass judgment on whether they 
should or shouldn't agree—but they didn’t, and so the INCODEL 
plan pretty much f: viled for the time ‘being. There is some doubt of its 
being revived, and what has happened is s that the |: uwyers have taken 
over the development of the river basin. I’m a lawyer myself, but I 
don’t think that’s right. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you brought yourself a good lawsuit. 

Mr. Crark. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Jones. A little over a million dollars, so far, isn’t it? 

Mr. CiarKk. Yes, sir, and with all due respect to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, I just don’t think that is the ideal tribunal to 
plan for the future use of the Delaware River Basin. 

When this flood struck we got an indication of how far we were be- 
hind in planning for proper utilization of the basin. There weren't 
any multiple-purpose storage dams in place in the upper basin with 
the function of providing flood control. There were a few privately 
owned electric dams, with no flood-control function. New York had 
these two single-purpose water-supply reservoirs, with no flood-con- 
trol function. Furthermore, the only authorized plan was for the 
construction of another single-purpose water supply reservoir by New 
York City, also with no flood- control function. And while INCO- 
DEL’s plan envisaged some incidental flood-control benefits, there was 
no storage specifically allocated to flood control. 

How did all this come about? W hy, during a period when the 
Federal Government, with wholehearted local interest and support, 
was planning and carrying out comprehensive river basin development 
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nar programs in such areas as the Tennessee, Columbia, and California 
4 Central Valleys, was so little actually accomplished in the way of 
_ . comprehensive development on the Delaware? 
os I think that goes back to some history and some psychology. The 
£5 j controversy between New York and New Jersey, which reached the 
—_ Supreme Court in 1929, certainly gave us an early warning that some 
ng : day we'd have to get to work on an overall solution based upon 
"O- utilizing the full potential of the stream to its economic limit. We 
” got off to a promising start. The Army engineers made a 308 report, 
DB completed in 1934, which sketched an overall plan for storage of the 
Ve waters of the basin for the combined purposes of domestic water 
lla supply and hydroelectric power. This plan was only a start and 
“a- it was just a framework on which more comprehensive and detailed 
ht. planning could have been based. But, unlike the situation in other 
he regions of the Nation where a 308 report would be the springboard 
2 for action on comprehensive development, no early action was taken 
Ww in the Delaware River Basin to follow up the 308 report with detailed 
Ly . development plans of comprehensive scope. State and local initi- 
ce ative, instead, was directed toward solving water problems on an 
v0 individual basis. INCODEL started with pollution and then they 
r would take these other problems up, piecemeal, as they arose. A 
b- lot of stress was laid on the virtue of the States and localities jointly 
4 solving their own water resources problems and undertaking devel- 
n- opment on their own, without the active intervention of the Federal 
ist Govenment. Continuation of overall basin planning by the Federal 
lvo Government, to follow up the planning done under the 308 study, was 
he not encouraged. The Federal Government would be asked to solve 
la a particular problem when it got out of hand—like the pollution 
ev problem on the Schuylkill, where we got a lot of Federal money to 
1% help us clean it up, or a particular flood-control problem such as 
its | they’ve got on the Lehigh and the Lackawaxen, or a particular navi- 
en gation problem like the 40-foot channel for the lower Delaware. And 
I for over a decade the responsible State and local officials made no 
serious move on their own to develop an overall plan for effective use 
it. and control of the waters of the cease on an interstate basis. 


When such a plan was developed in 1950 by a firm of consulting 

engineers under INCODEL auspices, it dealt largely with the upper 

rt basin of the Delaware, and, in my judgment, was not sufficiently com- 
prehensive in scope. 


mn Mr. Jones. ‘Was that Malcolm Pirnie of New York City and 
of Albright and Friel of Philadelphia ? : 

't Mr. Crark. Yes, sir. 

th ; Mr. Jones. Those are the engineers? 

ly : Mr. Crark. Yes, sir. 

ne 1 Mr. Jones. They drew up the plan for the $100-million works? 

“~ Mr. CrarK. Yes, sir. 

va There was no evidence in those reports that the manifold skills 
eg and resources of all the various Federal agencies concerned were 
). effectively brought into the planning process, in the interests of 
nee developing a fully comprehensive plan which would tap the full 


potential of the river and its tributaries, and, of course, as I pointed 
out, the plan was not acceptable to all of the States, and it wasn’t 
adopted. 
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Now, I said there were particular overtones in that, and I think 
the fact of the matter is, by and large, with some exceptions, our 
whole concept of this business has been an example of what I call 
“Piltdown thinking.” ‘The people who have been in charge of this 
thing have had a phobia against the Federal Government. They talk 
about socialism, they scream about what a dreadful thing the Ten- 





nessee Valley Authority was, and 

Mr. Jongs. I would just like to call your attention to Look What 
They’re Doing to the Delaware, an article appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1950, and it is rather dramatic. It incites all the 
schisms that it possibly can against TVA. You might find it of 
interest. 

(Nore: The article referred to appears on p. 95.) 

Mr. Crarx. Well, one of the great things in America is that you 
don’t have to agree with the other fellow, and in view of the source, 
I’m not surprised at the conclusion. Times are changing, gentlemen, 
and a group that—— 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Mayor, let me call your attention to a more recent 
article in the New York Herald Tribune of April 18, 1954, written by 
ne Adams. It also is the answer to the water crises on the Delaware 

River. 

(Nore: The article referred to appears on p. 102.) 

Mr. Crarx. I shall read both of those with interest. 

Mr. Jones. You read them, but we want to keep them. 

Mr. Ciark. You don’t want me to read them now, sir, do you ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I would like to have you in your spare moments 
obtain copies of them and read them. 

Mr. Crarx. I'll certainly do that, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Because it is apparent now that the solution wasn’t to 
be found in that sort of planning. 

Mr. Crark. Well, I think we’re all familiar with the pressures and 
the vested interests which have their impact, I can assure you, not only 
on the Congress of the United States, but on the Council of the City 
of Philadelphia, and there are always a good many pretty-well-heeled 
individuals who probably sincerely believe that certain approaches to 
these problems are in the best interest of the community, but the other 
side doesn’t too often get told in the Saturday Evening Post and New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Mayor, there are vested interests on both sides. 

Mr. Cuark. Of course there are, sure. 

Mr. Lrescoms. And you’re referring to both sides? 

Mr. Crark. Yes, sir, but I think I should say, with all deference, 
Mr. Congressman, that the vested interests on one side are apt to have 
a little more money and more influence than the vested interests on the 
other. 'That’s my personal judgment. 

Mr. Lirescoms. I can’t disagree with you more. 

Mr. Crark. That’s what makes a horserace, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Lobbyists’ reports were just issued in the Con- 
gressional Record of this last session of Congress which might be 
interesting. 

Mr. Crark. I had a look at them; yes. 

Well, that is our situation here today, and our conclusion is that we 
need in the Delaware Basin an overall approach in which the fullest 
economic potentialities for basin development for all relevant purposes 
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are utilized in a mutually supporting plan which local, State, and 
Federal agencies can unite in preparing, undertaking, and financing. 
Under such a plan the fullest economic possibilities for flood control 
storage, hydroelectric power development, recreation, fish and wildlife 
and agricultural and forest land conservation and development would 
be joined with purposes such as navigation, domestic and industrial 
water supply, pollution, sediment and salinity control and mainte- 
nance of streamflow in a truly multiple-purpose development. 

Now, such a plan is beyond the financial means of any one level of 
government. Its joint financing, however, by local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments should be entirely feasible. 

As I mentioned a minute ago, we are taking, on the basis of local 
and State initiative, the first somewhat feasible steps to get such a 
plan going. We have had preliminary conferences which make me 
sanguine in believing that the four States and the two major cities 
which are involved, New York and Philadelphia, are going to be able 
to make a joint application to the Resources for the Future Founda- 
tion for a reassembly and a reappraisal of all of the data which has 
been collected so far on this problem, in the hope that they will come 
out with a recommended master plan which I would be very hopeful 
would call for State, local, and Federal participation and financing 
by all three levels of government. We’re not out of the woods on that 
yet, but we have been given at least some encouragement in proceeding 
that way, and I’m very hopeful that in the next 60 or 90 days we’re 
going to be able to show that that study is underway. 

Now, I think in the interest of expedition Ill skip a little bit of this. 
I'd like to stress again our feeling that the Federal Government must 
play a substantial role in cooperating with State and local agencies in 
undertaking these measures, and it’s got to play a much greater role 
than it has played in the past, both in the planning field, where the 
broad knowledge of many Federal Government agencies can be in- 
voked, and in the financing of the work, because of the large amounts 
of money available to the Federal Government by taxation. Perhaps 
you gentlemen are tired of hearing it, but I’d like to reiterate, with 
some emphasis, that of every tax dollar that comes out of our pockets, 
the Federal Government takes 75 cents and the State 1214 cents and 
the city 1214 cents. And with the problems of a great community like 
this, with the hinterland, too, that 1214 cents both to State and local 
governments just isn’t anything like enough to meet the many, many 
problems of a really gigantic nature which this enormous increase in 
the complexity of modern civilization is throwing back at local 
levels. 

It’s all very well to talk about State and local responsibility, and 
goodness knows it is the foundation of our local democracy, but it’s 
pretty difficult to insist upon responsibility when you don’t have the 
financial resources to meet this responsibility. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to take 3 cents out of every 4 that are raised in tax 
money, it’s either going to have to return some of that money in tax 
sources to the local communities and States or it’s going to have to do 
a lot more on its own to meet some of these enormous domestic prob- 
lems, of which this is only one, than it has done in the past. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Jonzs. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Mayor, isn’t that because we’ve been central- 
izing too much into the Federal Government and taking too much 
away from the local and State government ¢ 

Mr. Criarx. Well, I used to think that, Mr. Congressman, until I 
read with some care the report of the Kestnbaum Commission which 
‘ame out recently. I was rather startled to find that those gentle- 
men, appointed by President Eisenhower and, I thought, doing a fine, 
conscientious job, didn’t seem to feel that way. They felt we were 
pretty nearly irrevocably commmitted on a series of grants-in-aid, 
with the Federal Government helping out the States. They felt that, 
with minor exception, it was not practical to return to the States and 
localities many of these tax sources. I think they also felt that in 
many, many instances the State governments aren't measuring up to 
their responsibilities and didn’t seem to be able to feel they were going 
to in the near future. And I just thought that Kestnbaum Report, 
although it didn’t receive the publicity it deserved, was a major con- 
tribution to our whole thinking on this. I think we’ve been repeating 
cliches for too long. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But the reason your funds have been depleted is be- 
cause the Federal Government has been taking too much and return- 
ing too little. 

Mr. Cuark. I don’t know whether I could agree with that. I don’t 
think the Kestnbaum Commission did. 

Mr. Jones. Well, there is nothing new about the Federal responsi- 
bility for activities in the field of navigation and flood control, is there, 
Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Crark. No, sir, I don’t think there is. 

Mr. Jones. Asa matter of fact, George Washington, the first Presi- 
dent, in the Internal Improvement Acts made request for appropria- 
tions to aid navigation. As a matter of fact, it’s a constitutional 
responsibility. 

Mr. CxiarK. Yes, sir; quite right. 

Mr. Jones. So far as the Congress dealing with a new proposition 
of infringement or trespass on the sovereignty of the States, why, an 
open political subdivision is not one to be feared by the people, is it? 

Mr. Ciark. I wouldn’t think so, sir. I think the present efforts are 
to turn the clock back and away from what has been established na- 
tional policy almost since the foundation of the Republic. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, there is no question here, is there, that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility and is not going to face it? 

Mr. Ciarx. Well, I think the real problem before us is to define the 
limits of it, so shall I go ahead ? 

Mr. Jones Yes, 

Mr. CriarKk. As I said a minute ago, we have urgent requirements 
and they’re present, they’re not in the future. We need right now 
more in domestic and industrial water of better quality, we need more 
and better navigation facilities for our port, we need now to reduce 
and, if possible, eliminate flood damage, and we need right now to 
reduce the ill effects of water pollution. We need right now better 
outdoor recreational facilities for all of our people, not just for those 
who can pay a high price and come to a splendid place like this. We’ve 
got to conserve and enhance our resources of fish and game. We need 
better management of our soil and forest resources, both to maintain 
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and enhance productivity, but also from the point of view of we city 
dwellers in Philadelphia, to control and decrease that soil erosion 
which is silting up our streams and requiring the Federal Government 
to spend millions and millions of dollars to maintain that 40-foot 
channel. They maintain it, then take the dredges away and it silts 
up again, and if we could get some adequate all-purpose overall contro! 
of this basin, which would include soil-erosion control, that would 
in the end, I think, save the Federal Government a lot of money. 

While our State and local resources are not inconsiderable, we don’t 
think they’re adequate to cope with this whole problem. There are 
agencies at every level of government to deal with these problems, but, 
as I said a little while ago, the agencies are all operating at the mo- 
ment on a piecemeal basis, and what I think we need, if I could take 
the risk of reiterating the obvious again, is a joint plan, jointly financed 
by State, local, and Federal authorities, each fitting into the pattern 
much as you put a jigsaw puzzle together, in an overall approach to 
this problem. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You’re speaking now on the local Jevel when you say 
that you have a lot of piecemeal agencies that are operating. Do vou 
feel that is true on the Federal level, too—that there are a lot of 
piecemeal agencies ? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, they ought to be brought into a joint 
program, also? 

Mr. Cuark. I don’t feel competent to express a personal opinion on 
that, but certainly a reading of the Hoover report would indicate that. 

I think you’re familiar with 12 agencies in the Federal Government 
concerned with flood abatement, 9 concerned with irrigation, 8 with 
drainage. That is on page 18 of the Hoover report. I don’t know 
whether you have the same one I have. I’ve gota blue cover. I don’t 
want to take time to read them now, because I’m sure you gentlemen 
are very familiar with it. 

Mr. Lrescomps. It is one of the recommendations. 

Mr. Jones. As a matter of fact, Mr. Mayor, when a flood-control 
problem is proposed to the Federal Government, it brings into play 
35 agencies and bureaus of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Cuark. It seems like a great many, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Jones. It does. 

Mr. CuarK. Well, with this background in mind, I’d like to com- 
ment a little bit on the recommendations on water resources of the 
Hoover Commission and its. task force. 

We in Philadelphia were very concerned when that report was 
published and we read about it in the press. It looked to us as though 
the Commission and its task force were recommending not the main- 
tenance of existing Federal responsibilities or their increase, as we 
feel is badly needed in the Delaware Basin, but a drastic curtailment 
and limitation of Federal activity and initiative in river-basin de- 
velopment. 

Through the task force report, and to some extent in the report 
of the Commission, runs the theme that the Federal Government has 
usurped functions in these fields which non-Federal agencies are 
ready, willing, and able to assume, and that certainly is not true in 
the Delaware Basin. This report suggests that what is required is 
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turning over more responsibility for financing to State and local 
governments and to other private and non-Federal agencies. We've 
tried that in the Delaware and it doesn’t work. We’re in the Supreme 
Court as a result of it and, as I said before, I don’t think that is the 
proper agency to plan and effectuate river-basin control. 

I'd like to urge on the committee, in considering this problem, a very 

careful study of the Kestnbaum Report on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, because it occurs to me that the conclusions of that commission 
are certainly not in accord with the Hoover Commission, and I would 
commend that commission as being worthy of at least equal regard. 

I do think, in all fairness, that I should say that I think the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission itself are far less drastic than 
the implications of the task force report or the statements which have 
been made by some of the members of the Hoover Commission, which 
I can’t quote in detail but which generally speaking, I think, lead us to. 
the belief that they were recommending a step backward, as far as 
our point of view was concerned. 

I would think that it would be possible to carry out the overall plan 
for joint State, local, and Federal responsibility for planning and 
organization on the Delaware River Basin and not run up against the 
critical recommendation in the Hoover report, which to me seems. 
to be this—and I’m reading now recommendation 1 (c) of that report, 
which is on page 36 of my copy—the recommendation that the Con- 
gress adopt a national water policy which should .include: 


(c) That the Federal Government should assume responsibility— 


and that is a positive recommendation ; the task force put it negatively, 
but the Commission puts it positively, that the Federal Government 
should assume— 


* * * to further or safeguard the national interest or to accomplish broad 
national objectives— 

There is a certain amount of question-begging in that and I discard 
that particular part of it to read the next: 

That the Federal Government should assume responsibility—where projects, 
because of size or complexity or potential multiple purposes or benefits, are 
beyond the means or the needs of local or private enterprise. 

Now, I think this falls right in that category. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Today, you have no reason to believe that the Dela- 
ware River Basin that we’ve been talking about would not fall within. 
the recommendation that they make at that point? It could? 

Mr. Cuark. It could, and if I had the brief, as a lawyer, I would 
argue very strenuously that it should. The thing that disturbs me is 
not so much what is actually said, as the implications which have been. 
put on it, both because it is backed up by the task force report, which 
[ can’t concur with, and the press. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Again I want to state that I feel that the Hoover 
Commission did not embrace the recommendations of the task force. 

Mr. CxiarK. I would have to agree. 

Mr. Lirscoms. They did not buy all the recommendations of the 
task force, and these recommendations, No. 1 and No. 6, on flood con- 
trol are the only two recommendations that they bought in that par- 
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Mr. CuarK. I can’t disagree with you. ’ 
Mr. Lirscoms. So I’m concerning myself, as a member of this com- 
mittee, with seeing whether these recommendations will help the situ- 
ation as far as water resources and power are concerned, and I’m not 
concerning myself with the background of the Hoover Commission 
task force except where it pertains to these particular recom- 
mendations. ; 

Mr. CriarK. Well, I don’t think there is any necessary inconsistency 
between your views and mine. All I’m up here for is to enlist the sup- 
port of the Federal Government, which I think is very badly needed. 

Mr. Jones. The statement you’ve just read from the Commission is 
the same statement Abraham Lincoln made many years ago—the Fed- 
eral Government should not be involved where the local people can 
do it. 

Mr. Cxiark. I was going to come to that. 

Mr. Jonzs. There is nothing new in that philosophy. The only 
question is when, when is the Federal Government going to assume its 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Ciark. We would like to see it do it today in the Delaware 
Valley. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I’d like to do it for you today. 

Mr. Crarx. Thank you, sir. 

Again I'll skip a little bit, but I would hope that in the preoccupa- 
tion which the public press has with the Hoover report we won’t for- 
get that Kestnbaum report. I'd like to read two quotations from that, 
and this has to do with their consideration of this water resources 
problem—and I’m quoting. The Kestnbaum report recommends— 
that the Congress and the executive branch of the National Government adopt tlie 
policy that capital costs of multipurpose, basinwide water resource developments 
be equitably divided between the National Government and the States concerned, 
in the light of beenfits received, ability to pay, and other attendant circumstances 

I like that better than the Hoover statement. Note particularly 
that ability to pay is one of the criteria. And again I point out what 
I said before about where the tax dollar goes, which I think has a vers 
real impact on the ability to pay. 

Mr. Lirscome. I think they are basically talking about the same 
thing, but state it in different words. 

Mr. Crark. I think they probably are, Congressman, and my con- 
cern is with the advocates—as you say, the vested interests on both 
sides are each attempting to claim that the reports support their par- 
ticular point of view, when, perhaps consciously, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, they tend to make their policy recommendations in such gen- 
eral terms that a good lawyer could argue either case with some effect. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, I know it’s almost an impossible task, 
but that is what I hope this committee can clarify as far as the Hoover 
Commission reports are concerned. 

Mr. Crark. I would like to quote again from the Kestnbaum report. 

While recognizing the primary responsibilities of the States in preventing and 
controlling water pollution, the Commission believes that the magnitude of the 
problem, the involvement of navigable streams under Federal jurisdiction, and 
the frequency of situations where waste disposal in one State pollutes streams 


in another State, justify increased participation of the National Government 
in coping with this hazard to domestic and industrial water users. 
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I pointed out earlier that we recognized our local responsibilities 
and had spent $80 million in this stream pollution cleanup business in 
the last 10 years. 

In view of the way the committee has dealt with what I’ve said so 
far, I think I will not state verbally the criticisms of the Hoover Com- 
mission's task-force report, which will appear in my printed testimony, 
which I hope the committee will admit into your record. I do think 
that that task force was way off base. 

Mr. Jones. In the navigation features of the task-force report, do 
you agree that tolls should be imposed upon the water users? 

Mr. Crarx. I completely disagree. I think it would be turning 
our back on a couple of centuries of sound national policy. I’m par- 
ticularly concerned about the fact that the task-force report states 
these things negatively, and the Federal Government should not do 
this, the Federal Government should not do that, the States and the 
local communities should assume this. I’m happy to see that the Com- 
mission report itself, in the portion which I read, states the problem 
positively. 

There is no doubt about it—we’re going to have more Federal par- 
ticipation, more Federal finance, and not ‘less, as far as the only river 
valley that I know anything about is coricerned—that’s this one. 

Mr. Chairman, President Eisenhower recently referred to a state- 
ment attributed to Abraham Lincoln, in which President Lincoln ex- 
pressed the idea that government should do for the people those things 
which the people cannot do for themselves. There are many things 
which the people as individuals and in their local and State govern- 
ments are doing for themselves. We have in the Delaware River Basin 
a problem which is apparently not only too big for individuals, but it 
is even one which the four State governments annot do for them- 
selves. I am not suggesting a complete Federal project for the Dela- 
ware River, such as TV A, although T admit that wouldn’t shock me a 
bit. What I am suggesting is a definite place for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in planning an integrated solution of the Delaware River 
basin problem and in making substantial financial contributions 
toward the actual work. 

I think we’ve got to work toward a new concept as far as the Dela- 
ware is concerned. I suppose you should call it a partnership basis. 
There has been so much talk about partnerships in connection with 
power control in recent years, but as I visualize that thing, these 
problems are so big that there has got to be a sensible partnership 
between the Federal Government, the four States involved, all the 
local communities, and perhaps private capital. That we can’t know 
until study brings forth what has to be tax supported and what could 
be privately financed. 

Mr. Jones. Well, now, let me bring your attention to one matter. 
Let me refer again to this article appearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post in 1950 and I'll read one of the paragraphs: 

Though INCODEL definitely is opposed to the idea of selling electric power 
itself, a la TVA, its planners have not overlooked the possibility of revenue 
from the sale of hydroelectric power that can be generated at the dams and 
tunnels. The consulting engineers favor a plan to lease power rights to regularly 
established privately owned utilities. 
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It would not exclude the Federal interest to see that the preference 
customers under all Federal acts be excluded from obtaining some of 
their own property without paying tribute to a private utility. 

Mr. Cuark. You and I are on the same side of the fence on that one, 
Congressman, and I believe myself, although again, what right has 
a lawyer got to believe these things which are primarily engineering 
data—but the information which has come to my attention indicates 
that the power potential of the Delaware has been very much more 
underestimated in past studies. I would hope that a new study would 
look carefully into that. 

Mr. Jones. You wouldn’t advocate to this committee that we 
violate section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, the same provision 
that is carried in the Bonneville Administration Act, the Southeast 
Power Administration Act, the Reclamation Act, the Federal Power 
Act, and all other acts pertaining to the development of hydro- 
electric power, in any proposal for the orderly development of the 
Delaware River; would you? 

Mr. Ciark. Of course not, sir. 

Turning now to the specific recommendations on—well, no, I’m 
going to skip that; that’s more comment on the Hoover task force 
report and I think the way the testimony has developed, I think that’s 
receding into the background, so I won’t impose on the committee’s 
time in that regard. 

In conclusion, our general approach to the problem of the Dela- 
ware River Basin development leads us to views directly contrary to 
those expressed in the reports of the Hoover Commission Task Force. 
Now, I’m just reiterating what I said before, so I'll make it quick. 
We want more, not less, Federal participation and assistance in plan- 
ning the water resources of the Delaware River Basin. At this 
planning stage we feel there should be no artificial limitations on 
what is to be considered as part of an overall waterway plan, and in 
that regard, to follow up, if hydroelectric power can be feasibly devel- 
oped in conjunction with other uses, plans for such development should 
be presented for consideration and discussion. Also, there should be 
little concern at this stage as to what is a Federal responsibility and 
what is State or local. The plan should be prepared with all feasible 
elements considered, and only then should equitable arrangements be 
made for sharing the costs. 

In other words, let’s find what has to be done and then let’s decide 
how the job of doing it should be split in the best possible way. 

We intend to exercise the maximum of local initiative in planning 
for and carrying out measures for the solution of our natural re- 
sources problems, but we see no inconsistency in welcoming the help 
of the Federal Government in a joint mutually supporting program 
of planning and action to solve our water problems which, after all, 
partake of the national as well as the local and State interest. In fact, 
we're going to have to have that development if this great natural 
resource, the Delaware River, is going to be utilized as it should be to 
increase the prosperity of the people who live in its watershed. And 
that, after all, is the basis of my testimony before your committee, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Thank you very much for the courtesy you have given me. 
Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Reuss. 
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Mr. Reuss. Just one question, because you steered away from it 
a little in the last few minutes, Mr. Clark. 

In your opinion would the implementation by Congress of the task 
force recommendations, which recommendations were referred to 
Congress by Mr. Herbert Hoover on June 15, 1955—would imple- 
mentation of those recommendations retard or help the drive here- 
abouts to prevent recurrence of a flood such as we had last month? 

Mr. Crark. I think quite clearly they would retard it. They might 
even wreck it. 

Mr. Laescoms. Mr. Chairman, I’d like to ask what gives anyone 
the idea that those task force recommendations have been given to 
Congress for implementation ? 

Mr. Reuss. Well, Mr. Herbert Hoover gives them to me, because 
he submitted them on June 15. 

Mr. Lirscoms. For what purpose? 

Mr. Revss. For whatever purpose Congress chooses to make of 
them. 

Mr. Jones. Pursuant to the act of 1953. 

Mr. Reuss. He says, for example, in his letter which is contained 
at the start of volume 1 of the task-force report, which, incidentally, 
is an official Government print, bearing the imprint of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government— 
he says that the Hoover Commission— * 


submits herewith to the Congress a report of the task force on water resources 
and power, prepared for the Commission’s consideration. 


He goes on to say that the Commission’s report is also being sub- 


mitted to the Congress. Now, I’m not suggesting that we shouldn’t 
consider the Commission’s report, too, but I think we have to con- 
sider both. Both are before the Congress. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You missed an important paragraph: 

The conclusions and recommendations of the task force were reviewed by the 
Commission in reaching its own conclusions, but the Commission’s own recom- 
mendations may not necessarily coincide in all respects with those of the task 
force. 

And what we are considering is the Commission’s own recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. CrarKx. Could I make a comment at that point, sir? When I 
prepared my written testimony and had it mimeographed, I had had 
my attention directed primarily to the task-force report. It was only 
yesterday that I had an opportunity to read and really study the 
Hoover Commission report itself, and I felt that I should moderate 
my testimony in view of that fact. What has given me grave concern 
is just what you have in mind—that the Congress is being urged in 
certain quarters to pretty much ignore the general language of the 
report itself and to implement its policy in the face of the task-force 
report, which I hope it won’t do. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What in the world gives you that opinion? 

Mr. CiarK. Partly what I’ve been reading in the press, and I can’t 
cite you chapter and verse. I had a picture in my own mind of what 
the Hoover Commission has said, which has been somewhat dis- 
pelled since I actually read it. 

Mr. Ltpscoms. I see. Well, I’m sure you know my position in the 
ease. 
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Mr. Cuiark. I think you have made it very plain. 
Mr. Reuss. Mr. Lipscomb, if you’ll study the format here, you’ll 
see that the Task Force on Water Resources and Power is an organi- 
zation that is underneath the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, and the task-force report has 
been sent to Congress. It seems to me entirely within the jurisdiction 
of this subcommittee to take a look at what the task force s says and take 
a look at what the Commission says. If we feel that they say good 
things, let’s so indicate. If we don’t like what they say, let’s indicate 
our view on that. 

Mr. Larscoms. I think we ought to get over one hurdle first, and that 
is the Hoover Commission report. See if it’s going to help the water 
resources and power of our Nation. 

Mr. Crark. If I could drive one nail in the coffin of that task-force 
report I think my trip up here would have been justified. 

Mr. Jones. Mayor Oiark, on page 607, volume 2, of the Task Force 
Report, it states as follows: 

Where interstate streams are involved, States should be encouraged and, as 
a prerequisite to Federal participation, be required to create interstate compacts 
for the purpose of dealing with water resource development. 

Do you think that the condition precedent of your interstate com- 
pact has been met and would be satisfying enough 

Mr. Cuark. Well, I’m not a believer in ‘interstate compacts. I think 
our history indicates they don’t work, particularly if you’ve got more 
than two States involved. The whole process by which an interstate 
compact is negotiated and carried into effect, the retaining of power 
by the legislatures of the several States, almost always insist on mak- 
ing those compacts, in my judgment, a very ineffective way of con- 
ducting the kind of overall approach to a problem of this sort and the 
implementation of it which I think is necessary. 

I’m not very familiar with the Colorado Basin situation, but it has 
been my understanding that that is one of the outstanding examples 
of an interstate compact that is so inflexible that it really stops ade- 
quate development. 

Our compacts here, as drafted, even the one Pennsylvania rejected 
and the one we’ve now got for the Delaware River Port Authority, 
are in my judgment far too inflexible to be effective. I testified before 
Congress in connection with that. 

Mr. Jones. So if you were to ask Federal assistance for the com- 

rehensive development of the Delaware River and this had been met 
S the attempt to carry out an interstate compact which has not been 
proven 

Mr. Criark. An attempted failure. I think we’ve got to devise new 
methods, new procedures to meet these problems. The old-fashioned 
method which was fine when the Constitution was formed, I just don’t 
think works anymore. 

Mr. Jones. Let us summarize: 

There is a need for the comprehensive development of the Delaware 
River for flood control, for municipal and industrial water use, for 
navigation, for the related byproducts of the type of development you 
would get—recreation, fish and wildlife, soil conservation 

Mr. Crark. Pollution. 

Mr. Jones. And pollution measures on the stream. 
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With this great industrial empire that you have here, Mr. Mayor, 
with the increase in poulation, it would seem to me that if the Fed- 
eral Government is to assume its responsibilities, we should act with 
all haste to see that wise and prudent investments are made in orderly 
development to save a recurrence of the devastation and the great 
economic losses caused by dislocation of industry. That, with the loss 
* life, would mean that it is a problem not peculiar just to the Dela- 

rare River, but is a national problem, for the economy of the country 
is indivisible. Either we have prosperity in Philadelphia or we don’t 
have prosperity in any section of the country. So, Ill assure you, as 
one member of this committee, I look with sympathy upon your prob- 
lem, and I hope that the F ederal Government will in due course dis- 
charge its responsibility to develop a plan which will mean that the 
maximum development and economic growth and prosperity of this 
section will continue without impairment. 

It is good to have had you here today and we welcome the oppor- 
tunity to hear you on this most important subject. 

Mr. Ciark. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Clark, mayor of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON, JOSEPH CLARK, MAyor, City oF PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


First, let me say how much I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
you today to discuss the interest and concern of the city of Philadelphia in the 
resources and problems of the Delaware River Valley. These problems are once 
again before us, this time with a sense of urgency, as a result of the recent 
disastrous floods which unhappily took such a serious toll in human lives and 
suffering as well as in property damage and financial loss. Your subcommittee 
is to be commended for taking the time during the congressional recess period 
to come to the valley and observe conditions first hand and hear those of us who 
are concerned intimately with the social and economic well-being of the people 
of the region and with the wise use and control of its physical resources. 

Philadelphia was fortunate in escaping the worst effects of the recent rains 
and floods, which did such fearful damage in this vicinity. We were not un- 
prepared, however, to cope with the flood menace. The various branches of 
the city government took necessary precautions and our civilian defense organi- 
zation was alerted. In some low-lying areas along the Schuylkill River resi- 
dents were evacuated to higher ground and movable equipment was removed to 
places of safety. The citizens of Philadelphia have also responded generously 
to calls from the Red Cross and various other welfare and relief agencies for 
help to flood victims. In doing this, of course, we are only joining in the 
nationwide effort to give immediate relief to flood victims, and to provide oppor- 
tunities for their rehabilitation. 

But itis of the larger problem of the Delaware River—how to plan for its 
best and wisest use, and how to control it to minimize ill effects—that I wish 
to speak to you today. There is always a temptation after a catastrophe such 
as the recent flood to look for short-cut solutions for preventing recurrence at 
the expense of other vital considerations. Specifically, the temptation in this 
case will be to look for solutions to the flood-control problem on the Delaware 
River and its tributaries without giving adequate consideration to other re- 
sources problems and uses in the basin within the framework of a carefully 
considered overall plan. But we can and must look at the total problem. 

To illustrate the importance of the total approach, let me merely list the 
ways in which the Delaware River Basin affects the social and economie life 
of Philadelphia. The river and its tributaries provide the city with its water 
supply and are the carriers of the city’s wastes to Delaware Bay. The lower 
river provides a navigation channel for ocean-going vessels to the great indus- 
trial and commercial complex stretching from Wilmington to Trenton and 
centering in the port of Philadelphia. The middle and upper portions of the 
basin provide unmatched outdoor recreational assets and facilities for our 
citizens. On the problem side, pollution and siltation of basin streams bring 
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real social and economic costs to Philadelphia and to other areas in the basin. 
The problem of floods, which we all now realize is much greater than we had 
thought in the past, is also of real concern to the city. Our concern with the 
flood problem is not so much because of possible major damages within the 
city itself; rather, it stems from the losses and economic disruption which may 
be suffered by the hinterland which is so closely related to the city and its 
economy. The obverse of floods is the problem of low water flow in the Dela- 
ware River. 

This condition may arise either because of periods of insufficient rainfall 
and streamflow on the watershed or because of increases in consumptive use 
of water above Philadelphia. Low flow aggravates the pollution problem, raises 
problems of salt water intrusion into Philadelphia Harbor and adequacy of depth 
of the navigation channel, and menaces the city’s water supply. 

Of all of these interests of the city in the Delaware River Basin, by far the 
most important is that of water supply. Philadelphia is completely dependent 
upon the Delaware River and its tributaries for its domestic water supply. We 
take our supply from the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers within the borders of 
the city and provide the necessary degree of filtration and chemical treatment 
for a safe supply. 

In common with the entire urban-industrial area of which Philadelphia is a 
part, the city’s water requirements are growing rapidly. Our present estimates 
indicate that by the year 2000, Philadelphia will require an average of 516 mil- 
lion gallons of raw water a day. Our peak daily requirement will be about 
600 million gallons. This compares with our present average daily use of 388 
million gallons, and a maximum of 520 million gallons in a single day. 

We anticipate that Philadelphia will have to go upstream at some indeter- 
minate future date, but berore the year 2000, to meet its growing water-supply 
needs. An upstream source will be required, not only to meet new. needs 
for water supply, but also to meet changing conditions in our present source 
of supply that may make these sources undesirable. As an example, the pro- 
posed 40-foot channel from Philadelphia to Trenton may attract considerable 
industry to the stretch of the river which lies above our present water intake, 
and make it necessary to use sources farther upstream. 

We are, therefore, vitally interested in any plans for the development of 
storage reservoirs on the upper and middle reaches of the Delaware. The city 
must have assurance that, when the day arrives that we must go upstream for 
our water supplies, the water will be available for this purpose. We believe 
that any plans or proposals for upstream consumptive use, including diversions 
of water to areas outside of the basin, must take account of this basic require- 
ment. It is not too early for the city to begin planning for this day when we 
will need upland water supplies. This s one of the basic considerations under- 
lying our approach to planning of Delaware River Basin resources. 

Much more could be said on these questions, but enough has been said to 
indicate that the problem of Delaware Basin development is extremely complex 
and that no easy solutions are available. Since becoming mayor, I have given 
much thought to this problem, and in conjunction with Governor Leader of 
Pennsylvania, Governor Meyner of New Jersey, and officials of New York State, 
New York City, and Delaware, have considered how best we might move jointly 
to develop a program for achieving the optimum control and use of the basin’s 
resources. 

The current status of development of the Delaware River Basin presents a 
curious situation. It is commonly recognized that the New York-New Jersey- 
eastern Pennsylvania metropolitan-industrial complex represents the greatest 
concentration of population and industry in the Nation. This area, with its 
billions of dollars of investment and with facilities of vital import to the na- 
tional defense, is largely dependent for its future growth on water supplies 
from the Delaware River Basin. Yet, today there is no commonly accepted 
overall plan for optimum development of the basin’s resources to meet these 
needs. An approach toward such plan, developed under the auspices of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, failed to win complete 
acceptance in the basin. For the most part, actual development of Delaware 
Basin water resources to date is for single purposes only under sponsorship of 
individual political jurisdictions. 

The fact also remains that, when the floods struck the upper and middle basin 
of the Delaware, no multiple-purpose storage dams were in place in the upper 
basin with the function of providing flood control. There were a few small 
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privately owned hydroelectric dams with no flood-control function, and two 
single-purpose water-supply reservoirs belonging to New York City, also with 
no assigned flood-control function. Furthermore, the only authorized plan 
was for the construction of another single-purpose water-supply reservoir by 
New York City, also with no flood-control function. And the INCODEL plan, 
although envisaging some incidental flood-control benefits, proposed no storage 
specifically allocated to flood control. 

How did this come about? Why, during a period when the Federal Govern- 
ment, with wholehearted local interest and support, was planning and carrying 
out comprehensive river-basin development programs in such areas as the 
Tennessee, Columbia, and California Central Valleys, was so little actually 
accomplished in the way of comprehensive development on the Delaware? 

The answer to this question must be sought in the history of planning and 
development in the Delaware River Basin during the past 20 years. The 
controversy between New York and New Jersey over Delaware Basin water 
supplies which reached the Supreme Court in 1929 provided an early warning 
that some day an overall solution, based upon utilizing the full potential of 
the stream to its economic limit, would be required. Indeed, a promising start 
toward such a solution was provided in the so-called 308 report of the Army 
Corps of Engineers completed in 1934. This report sketched an overall plan 
for storage of the waters of the basin for the combined purposes of domestic 
water supply and hydroelectric power. Admittedly, this plan was only a start 
and provided merely a framework within which more comprehensive and de- 
tailed planning could proceed by agencies at all levels of government—local, 
State, and Federal. But, unlike the situation in other regions of the Nation 
where similar 308 reports provided the springboard for action on comprehensive 
development, no early action was taken in the Delaware River Basin to follow 
up the 308 report with detailed development plans of comprehensive scope. 
State and local initiative, instead, was directed toward solving water problems 
on an individual basis—through INCODEL, starting first on the serious pollu- 
tion problem, and taking up other individual problems as they arose. 

Great stress was laid upon the virtue of the States and localities jointly 
solving their own water-resources problems and undertaking development on 
their own, without the active intervention of the Federal Government. Con- 
tinuation of overall basin planning by the Federal Government, to follow up the 
planning done under the 308 study, was not encouraged. Rather, the Federal 
xyovernment was asked to assist in solving a particular pollution problem here— 
as on the Schuylkill—a particular flood-control problem there—as on the Lehigh 
or the Lackawaxen—or a particular navigation problem here—as on the lower 
Delaware. And for over a decade the responsible State and local officials made 
no serious move on their own to develop an overall plan for effective use and 
control of the waters of the Delaware on an interstate basis. When such a plan 
was developed in 1950 by a firm of consulting engineers, under INCODEL 
auspices, it dealt largely with the upper basin of the Delaware, and, in my judg- 
ment, was not sufficiently comprehensive in scope. For example, there is no 
evidence in the report on the plan that the manifold skills and resources of all 
of the various Federal agencies concerned were effectively brought into the 
planning process, in the interests of developing a fully comprehensive plan which 
would tap the full potential of the river and its tributaries. And, of course, as I 
pointed out above, the plan was not acceptable to all of the States, and was not 
adopted. 

This, then, is the situation today. In view of this situation we are led in- 
escapably to the conclusion that what we need for the Delaware Basin is an 
overall approach in which the fullest economic potentialities for basin develop- 
ment for all relevant purposes are utilized in a mutually supporting plan which 
local, State, and Federal agencies can unite in preparing, undertaking, and 
financing. Under such a plan the fullest economic possibilities for flood-control 
storage and hydroelectric power development, and the optimum possibilities for 
recreation, fish and wildlife, and agricultural and forest-land conservation and 
development would be joined with purposes such as navigation, domestic and 
industrial water supply, pollution, sediment, and salinity control and mainte- 
nance of streamflow in a truly multiple-purpose development. While such a 
plan would be beyond the financial means of any one level of government, its 
joint financing by local, State, and Federal governments should be entirely 
feasible. 

I should interject here that whatever may have been the thinking in the past 
concerning the feasibility of combining flood control as a coordinate purposé in 
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storage reservoirs on the Delaware, such views will need reexamination in the 
light of the recent floods. These floods have demonstrated what can happen on 
the Delaware and its tributaries—a basin long thought by experts to have few 
flood problems. The recent hurricanes of the past few years may only be a 
temporary variation in the general climatic condition. It is also possible, how- 
ever, that they may presage a new trend in our climate and bring new problems 
to the Delaware Valley. Time alone will prove this point. We must, however, 
reexamine past assumptions and concepts in the light of recent climatic condi- 
tions, and must study the problem thoroughly starting with the pattern of 
storms and rainfall, the runoff characteristics, and extent and nature of actual 
and possible future flood damages. After that, the whole range of control and 
damage-prevention measures can be studied. 

No one can say just what is required and what is technically and economically 
feasible in the way of flood-control measures, simply because the problem has 
not been studied in the present context, and measured in the light of the funds 
which are available in taxes and borrowing capacity of the Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

But we do know that the Federal Government must play a substantial role 
in cooperation with the State and local agencies in undertaking these studies and 
planning and carrying out these measures. It must play a much greater role 
than it has played in the past, both in the planning field where the broad knowl- 
edge of many Government agencies can be invoked, and in the financing of the 
work because of the large amounts of money available to the Federal Govern- 
ment by taxation. 

As we see it here in the Delaware River Basin, we need all of the help that we 
can get toward the solution of our problems of resource development. Unlike 
some other areas of the Nation, where major Federal investments in water proj- 
ects are being made, our problems are not primarily those of promoting rela- 
tively remote future development. Rather, we must take care of urgent re- 
quirements that are now before us or are upon the immediate horizon. We need 
more domestic and industrial water supplies of beter quality. We need im- 
proved navigation facilities. We need to reduce or, if possible, eliminate flood 
damages, and to reduce the ill effects of water pollution. We need more and 
better outdoor recreational facilities, and we need to conserve and enhance our 
resources of fish and game. We need improved management of our soil and 
forest resources, both to maintain and enhance productivity, and to control or 
decrease soil erosion and siltation of streams. And we need all of these within 
the context of an overall development plan for the basin which takes account of 
the entire resource potential of the basin and of the present and future pattern 
of urbanization and industrialization of the area. And, within such overall 
development plan, there needs to be fitted the individual plans and programs of 
small watersheds where primary attention is directed toward upstream flood and 
erosion control, agricultural and forest-land use, recreation, and fish and wild- 
life conservation. 

With these needs in mind, let us look at the available resources in the area— 
governmental, technical, and financial. While our State and local resources are 
not inconsiderable, they are not adequate at this time to cope with the problem. 
The States and cities of the basin do have agencies which deal with particular 
aspects of water resources. For example, both Philadelphia and New York City 
have water supply agencies which prepare plans and develop projects for do- 
mestic use of water from the basin. Similarly, each State has a water resources 
agency with general purview over water problems. Also, in INCODEL and its 
staff we have an interstate agency concerned solely with the water, land, and 
other natural resources problems of the Delaware River Basin. But these 
State agencies and INCODEL have only small staffs, barely able to keep with 
day-to-day problems. In no sense do these staffs constitute full-scale river- 
basin planning and development entities, adequate to carry out the task on the 
scale needed. 

As to financing, local and State resources which can be made available for the 
purpose are probably not adequate to carry out a major development program. 
We hope and believe that, if a multiple-purpose plan for the basin were developed 
in which all values were given proper consideration, joint Federal-State-local 
financing on an equitable basis could be achieved. For example, the States and 
cities involved should be able to carry or repay the costs of the water supply and 
power features of the development, while the Federal financial participation 
could well be limited to the navigation and to a portion of the flood-control and 
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river-regulation costs. A partial plan—for water supply and river regulation 
only—with no flood-control features and with power not fully developed—could 
probably not be feasibly financed. We believe that a more complete plan can be— 
at any rate, we believe that the possibility should be thoroughly investigated. 

Karly in 1955—well before the floods—we began exploring the possibilities of 
conducting a joint interstate, intercity study of the problem of comprehensive 
planning for the Delaware River Basin. The floods have increased the urgency 
of such a study, but they have not significantly affected the scope and direction 
which the investigation should take. It has become clear to us already that 
we will need the cooperation of the agencies of the Federal Government in in- 
vestigation and planning work involved in such a study. And we believe that if 
any overall basin plan is to be successfully developed and carried out, we will 
need the financial cooperation of the Federal Government. 

With this background in mind, the recommendations on water resources of the 
Hoover Commission and its task force on water resources and power came as a 
rude shock. For the Commission and its task force recommend, not the main- 
tenance of existing Federal responsibilities nor their increase where needed as 
in the Delaware Basin, but a drastic curtailment and limitation of Federal activ- 
ity and initiative in river basin development. Throughout the task-force report 
and the report of the Commission runs the theme that the Federal Government 
has usurped functions which non-Federal agencies are ready, willing, and able 
to assume. This report suggests that what is required is the turning over of 
responsibility for river-basin planning, development, and financing to States 
and local governments and to other private non-Federal agencies. 

Compare this with the Kestnbaum Report on Intergovernmental Relations, 
released to the President almost at the same time that the Hoover Commission 
report was released. In its chapter on natural resources and conservation, it 
takes a much different slant on the matter of Federal and local participation in 
river-basin development. It recognizes a gradual evolution of governmental 
policies on water resources, with significant changes in this policy since 1920. 
In these recent years, the National Government has assumed more responsibility 
for planning and financing many river-basin projects. The Kestnbaum report 
notes confusion in intergovernmental relations, particularly with respect to water 
and land use, with no unified policy noticeable at any level of Government. It 
notes that satisfactory solutions to problems of water and land management and 
development require establishment of a continuing medium through which a uni- 
fied policy can be evolved and recommends the establishment by Congress of a 
permanent board to advise on a coordinated natural resources policy within 
the National Government by it and the States. 

The Kestnbaum report also touched on the matter of sharing in capital costs. 
It recommends “that the Congress and the executive branch of the National 
Government adopt the policy that capital costs of multipurpose, basinwide water 
resource developments be equitably divided between the National Government 
and the States concerned, in the light of benefits received, ability to pay, and 
other attendant circumstances.” 

Note particularly that ability to pay is one of the criteria to be used in fixing 
the share of costs. In recent years, the Federal Government has usurped a 
continuing increasing proportion of taxes. Total tax collections in 1953 were 
shared 75 percent by the National Government and approximately 12% percent 
each by the local and State governments. Most of the States and cities have 
just about reached the limit of the taxes which they can levy from among the 
sources which are left to them. 

Another interesting recommendation of the Kestnbaum Commission is the 
statement that “While recognizing the primary responsibilities of the States 
in preventing and controlling water pollution, the Commission believes that 
the magnitude of the problem, the involvement of navigable streams under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, and the frequency of situations where waste disposal in one 
States pollutes streams in another State, justify increased participation of the 
National Government in coping with this hazard to domestic and industrial 
water users.” 

Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia in particular, has recognized its responsi- 
bility in controlling and abating the pollution of the Delaware by its own sewage. 
We will spend over $80 million in the decade since the close of World War II 
on pollution abatement alone. Certainly, there is justification for the National 
Government to assist in some way in coping with this part of the watershed 
problem, in view of the willingness of the local community to face the major 
share of the problem. 
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Listen to some of the relevant sections of the Hoover Commission task force 
on water resources and see how it compares with some of the recommendations 
made by the Kestnbaum Commission: 

1. It is recommended, to help establish a consistent national policy, to 
increase local responsibility, and to fix the limits of Federal activities in 
the development and conservation of water resources and of power 

1.1 That the Congress declare it to be the policy of the United States 
that— 

(a) No Federal agency shall assume any responsibility which 
can, without detriment to the national interest, be discharged by 
State or local governments, by local organizations, or by private 
enterprise ; 

(b) Non-Federal entities shall be encouraged to assume re- 
sponsibility to the maximum extent feasible for such operational 
functions of projects as design, construction; operation and 
maintenance ; 

(c) The formation and development of non-Federal agencies to 
carry out these operational functions shall be encouraged even 
where the Federal Government has basic responsibility ; 

(d) Responsibility for design and construction of joint Federal- 
non-Federal projects shall be placed on financially and technically 
capable non-lederal organizations. 

The report talks of increasing local responsibility. This phrase means little, 
unless it is also related to the amounts of taxation which are available to 
national and local interests, and to the many recognized national interests in 
our streams. 

The report indicates that unless there is some “detriment to the national in- 
terest,” no Federal agency should assume responsibility which can be discharged 
by local governments or private enterprise. Social and scientific progress an 
development paint a different picture of national interest today than a generation 
ago, and other changes can be expected in the next generation. Certainly these 
changes indicate a broader concept of what is the national interest. 

The Hoover Commission adopts the substance of these task force recommenda- 
tions in its recommendation No. 1 (c), where it proposes that responsibility for 
water resources development be discharged locally, except where Federal 
participation and initiative is necessary to “further or safeguard the national 
interest or to accomplish broad national objectives” or where projects because 
of size, complexity, or potential multiple purposes or benefits are beyond “the 
means or the needs of local or private enterprise.” 

Note that in both the task force and Commission recommendations there is 
much question-begging. What is the national interest? What must be done 
to accomplish broad national objectives? When are projects, because of size, 
complexity, or potential multiple purposes or benefits beyond the means or the 
needs of local or private enterprise? These questions are not directly answered, 
but the strong implication is left that much of the Federal water-resources pro- 
gram today would fall beyond the pale. Certainly one gains the impression that 
the Delaware Basin would find it difficult to qualify for Federal initiative and 
support under task force and Commission criteria. 

President Hisenhower recently referred to a statement attributed to Abraham 
Lincoln in which President Lincoln expressed the idea that government should 
do for the people those things which the people cannot do for themselves. There 
are many things which the people as individuals and in their local and State 
governments are doing for themselves. We have in the Delaware River Basin 
a problem which is apparently not only too big for individuals, but it is even 
one which the four State governments cannot do for themselves. I am not 
suggesting a complete Federal project for the Delaware River such as the TVA, 
although such a project would not bother me unduly, but I am suggesting that 
there is a definite place for the Federal Government in planning an integrated 
solution of the Delaware Valley problem and in making substantial financial 
contributions toward the actual work. 

Turning now to the specific recommendations on flood control, the task force 
recommends that alleviation of local and intrastate flood problems in general 
be planned, built, operated, and maintained by local government units or by the 
States affected. As part of the conditions of Federal undertaking of flood-control 
projects, the task force recommends that non-Federal beneficiaries agree to assume 
not less than 50 percent of the “non-Federal costs,” and that Federal construction 
be undertaken only on projects where such construction is “essential to the 
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attainment of national objectives.” The Commission report refers approvingly 
to these recommendations of the task force, and relates them to its general 
recommendation No. 1 for limiting severely the extent of Federal participation 
in river basin developments. 

Note again the reference by the task force to the attainment of national objec- 
tives as a criterion for Federal participation in flood-control measures. What 
does this mean? Are flood-control measures on the Delaware and its tributaries 
“essential to the attainment of national objectives’? The administration in 
Washington had no hesitation in announcing that it would rush flood-relief funds 
to the Delaware Basin area (although I understand that little, if any, such funds 
have been made available to date). The Army engineers are now spending 
Iederal flood control funds in the area for rehabilitation work. No question has 
been raised as to the national interest involved in this work, nor can a question 
legitimately be raised, in my opinion. Yet under the criteria set forth by the 
iask force, permanent flood control measures, designed to prevent or decrease 
the severity of flood losses in the future, might not be “essential to the attainment 
of national objectives” and thus might not be eligible for Federal financing. This 
would be particularly true of such works on intrastate rivers, including the 
streams in Pennsylvania which caused so much damage in and near Stroudsburg. 
lor the task force recommends that such intrastate works be planned, built, oper- 
ated, and maintained by local government units or by the affected State. Built 
with what, I suggest, since these local governments have no money to finance such 
projects nor do they have the tax sources on which to levy them? 

The hollowness of these criteria becomes self-evident when viewed in the 
light of a major flood catastrophe. Such disasters, whether interstate or intra- 
state in scope, quickly outrun the capacity of State and local governments and 
local private agencies to cope with them. The resources of national agencies, 
public and private, are promptly brought forward to supplement those of local 
agencies. Similarly, Federal funds for alleviation or control of future floods 
of a major character will continue to be needed to supplement State and local 
funds for this purpose, whether the streams be interstate or intrastate in char- 
acter. 

Clearly, both the general tenor and the specific recommendations of the task 
force and Commission reports call for less rather than more Federal participa- 
tion in river basin planning and developments. 

Our general approach to the problem of Delaware River Basin development 
thus leads us to views directly contrary to those expressed in the reports of the 
Hoover Commission and its task force. We want more, not less, Federal par- 
ticipation and assistance in planning the water resources of the Delaware River 
Basin. At this planning stage we feel that there should be no artificial limita- 
tions on what is to be considered as part of a development plan. If hydroelectric 
power can feasibly be developed in conjunction with other uses, plans for such 
development should be presented for consideration and discussion. Also, there 
should be little concern at this stage as to what is a Federal responsibility and 
what is State or local. The plan should be prepared with all feasible elements 
considered, and only then should equitable arrangements be made for sharing 
the costs. 

We view the Hoover Commission and task force recommendations as con- 
tributing little, if anything, to the sound and expeditious development of the 
water resources of the Delaware River Basin. We see the need for more Fed- 
eral participation than in the past in the planning, undertaking, and financing 
of a water resources program in the basin. The Hoover Commission and its task 
force recommend less. We intend to exercise the maximum of local initiative in 
planning for and carrying out measures for the solution of our water resource 
problems. But we see no inconsistency in welcoming the help of the Federal 
Government in a joint mutually supporting program of planning and action to 
solve our water problems, which, after all, partake of the national, as well as the 
local and State interest. 


Mr. Jones. Now, our next witness will be Commissioner McLean, 
the representative of the Governor of New Jersey. 

Mr. McLean. Pleased to meet you. 

Gentlemen, I don’t have a long prepared statement, except on one 
aspect, describing the flood situation in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. McLean, would you first identify yourself to the 
reporter ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH E. McLEAN, COMMISSIONER OF CON- 
SERVATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, STATE OF NEW 
JERSEY, REPRESENTING HON. ROBERT MEYNER, GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. McLean. My name is Joseph E. McLean, sir, and I’m Commis- 
sioner of Conservation and Economic Development in the State of 
New Jersey, and, hence, a member of Governor Meyner’s cabinet; 
and, of course, the water problem is one of the responsibilities within 
our department. 

(Additional biographical material on Mr. McLean follows :) 


ADDITIONAL BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL ON JOSEPH E. McLEAN 


Dr. Joseph E. McLean, who was born in Scranton, July 10, 1915, attended public 
schools there and then majored in government and politics at Lafayette College 
from which he was graduated in 1937. He obtained his Ph.D in government and 
economics from New York University in 1942. 

Before he joined the Princeton faculty in 1946, McLean served as a research 
assistant with the Tax Foundation, Inc., of New York, and as executive secretary 
of the committee on public administration of the Social Science Research Council. 
In the latter post he served as a management adviser to Federal war agencies 
in the early 1940's 

Dr. McLean first went to Princeton in 1943 to take a naval indoctrination 
course. During the period from 1943 to 1946 he served with the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel; as an assistant to Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, director of the. 
Navy Manpower Survey Board; and later in the executive office of the Secretary 
of the Navy. In the latter capacity he carried out special assignments on Con- 
gressional-Navy liaison, industrial relations, and war mobilization. 

In addition to teaching politics at Princeton, Dr. McLean has served as a 
research associate of Princeton surveys and in various administrative capacities. 
He also served as a consultant to the State tax policy commission and in 1949-50 
was staff director of the New Jersey Commission on the Need for a Medical 
College. 

His experience in government management and fiscal affairs covers a wide 
range. Federal agencies he has served include the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Office of Defense Mobilization, the Air Force, and the Census Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce. 

In 1951 he was director of the Central Jersey District of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. During the latter part of that year and in 1952 he served as 
consultant on the East River Project, which set up a national atomic defense 
plan. 

He has written and lectured extensively on numerous public problems. Among 
his works are a biography of Supreme Court Justice William R. Day, a textbook 
titled, “State and Local Government,” and a volume entitled “Politics Is What 
You Make It.” He served as secretary of the Faulkner Commission on Municipal 
Government: He directed a management survey of the field offices of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1950. 

State activities includes membership on the Law Enforcement Council and the 
Governor's Committee on Local Health Administration. 


Mr. McLean. | feel it a privilege, of course, to be here today and to 
at least offer a few thoughts and ideas, I hope, and perhaps benefit 
from your thinking on this problem which besets all of us. 

It was my feeling that the recent tragic flood dramatized and re- 
emphasized the unity of our region and of our Nation—our region 
because of the common suffering, and the Nation because of the gen- 
erosity that seems to characterize the responses to the appeal for those 
who were damaged by the flood. 

At the same time, too, I think the flood emphasized the unity of the 
water problem. We've had in our own State of New Jersey, particu- 
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larly over the last couple of years, a controversy, strife over solving 
the water supply problem for the people of the State; but when you tie 
in such matters as the deepening of the Delaware Channel, the flood 
problem, the need for t tatlo water supply, the pollution pr oblem, the 
salt-intrusion problem, and so on, and when, further, you look at the 
Delaware as a river whose watershed extends among several States, [ 
think we are faced with a problem of real magnitude and we’re faced, 
also, with a very difficult problem of assigning to various governments 
and government levels one phase of responsibility. 

So that, in coming to you today, I come as one, I hope, not dogmatic 
in my appr oach, except maybe dogmatic i in the belief that there should 
be cooperation between Federal, State, and local government in 
tackling a problem of this sort. 

I would like to give you, in brief, and, if you wish, leave with you 
this very up-to- date report on the flood picture in New Jersey on the 
August "1955 flood. That flood, as you know, in terms of magnitude 
and as far as damage was concerned, was by far the greatest in New 
Jersey’s history. While floodwaters were high throughout the cen- 
tral and northern portions of the State, the Delaware River and its 
northern tributaries, Flat Brook and Paulins Kill, reached heights 
considerably in excess of the great flood of October 1903. And my 
report goes on to itemize the damage suffered in the various parts of 
the State, including the types of bridges that are out on the Dela- 
‘ware and including the setae of Sussex County. There, alone, up 
in the northern part of our State, 47 county bridges were overtopped, 
of which 16 were severely damaged or destroyed. 

Flooding of the Raritan River and its North and South Branches 
approac hed records established in 1896 and 1938 which exceeded the 
1903 flood in this particular basin. Damages, however, were rela- 
tively light. While floodwaters were high on the Passaic River 
drainage basin, particularly on the Pompton River and its tributaries, 
losses did not approach those experienced in 1936, 1945 and 1951. On 
most of the smaller streams in the metropolitan northeastern portion 
of the State, flood stages were less than those experienced during 
Hurricane Connie on August 13, 1955. 

According to estimates of damage supplied to the office of the 
Flood Disaster Coordinating Committee by various State depart- 
ments, State civil defense and the Delaware ‘River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission, direct physical damage suffered in the State of New 
Jersey exceeded $21,646,000. Of this amount, private, industrial and 
privately owned utility losses were approximately just short of $13 
million. Damages to municipalities, counties, and the State amounted 
to some $8 million. The Red Cross has reported that a total of 1008 
persons were displaced by the flood in New Jersey and that 2,100 

families suffered losses. A total of 93 residences, 506 suffered major 

damage, 1,009 sustained minor damage, and 120 family businesses, 
not located in homes, suffered major damage. Three days after the 
flood crest had passed Trenton, 642 families were still without light, 
288 were without gas, and telephone services had not been restored 
to more than 10,000 homes. 

Now, in a sense one could belittle the seriousness of this thing. It 
cost six lives. Some people will say that’s not very many. It caused 
widespread suffering—but I would not belittle any of those things— 
and monetary losses, of course, difficult to measure— amounting to 
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tens of millions of dollars. Our State was spared the appalling !oss 
of life and the hundreds of millions of dollars in damage which was 
experienced in neighboring States to the north and west. 

In reviewing the great floods of the past—— 

Mr. Jones Excuse me a moment. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I’m sure you don’t believe anybody on this com- 
mittee is belittling these things. 

Mr. McLean. Land, no, no, I didn’t mean that, but I try to get 
this thing in a little sense of perspective as to our State versus Con- 
necticut, ‘which I think suffered a greater damage on a proportionate 
basis, but I won't give you too much here. We've had the benefit of 
previous studies by the United States Army engineers. For example, 
the Delaware River has been considered a rather passive stream and 
not one that would be generally subject to being a major flood prob- 
lem, at least. But the recent flood 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. McLean. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. You say it’s passive. Isn’t it possible that such articles 
that appeared in the Saturday Evening Post and the New York 
papers would lead the people throughout the country to believe that 
we're getting along all right in the Delaware River—there is no cause 
for alarm ¢ 

Mr. McLean. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jongs. Here is one saying that the Great White Father rears 
its ugly head like a Colossus and looks down at you, and if it comes 
up here and gives you a little flood relief, why, then you’d be the 
captive of the Federal Government. 

Mr. McLean. I might say there are some times when I wouldn’t 
mind being a captive of the Federal Government, and those par- 
ticular articles did not. necessarily refleet-—— 

Mr. Jones. It’s a political problem as well as an engineering 
problem. 

Mr. McLean. It certainly is, absolutely. We have the entwined 
problems of engineering and politics in this whole matter. 

Mr. Jones. We have been led to believe, with all these publications, 
that there wasn’t anything up here like the Red, White, and Blue. 

Mr. McLean. I might say the passivity angle I mentioned, when 
you couple it also with the articles you’re mentioning, is reflected in 
the United States Corps of Engineers 308 report of 1933 on the Dela- 
ware River. It put the accent on the development of the river for 
water supply and power purposes, with flood control considered 
merely a byproduct benefit. 

Mr. Jones. Well, 308 reports were made all over the country. 

Mr. McLean. That’s right. 

Mr. Jones. And they were not detailed surveys but they were sur- 
veys on a large scope and were not to reflect the final outcome of the 
engineering study. 

Mr. McLean. I might say, too, that there has been no major flood- 
control project in the State of New Jersey. Now, you may say this 
is a dereliction on the part of the State or our politic ians or whatnot 
in not pressing for greater Federal aid. 

Mr. Jones. I don’t meant that. 

Mr. Liarscoms. Well, have they? 
70818—56—pt. 1—_—-4 
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Mr. McLxan. I would say they have not articulated a great pressure 
for it and, indeed, I was going to say this a little bit later on the 
INCODEL and I speak knowing that someone like Jim Allen 
is in the room, who has given a good deal of his career to INCODEL— 
but it seems to me it had its origins basically in a rather negative root. 
It started out with a great fear of TVA or anything like it coming 
to this part of the w orld, and in that sense it was negative in wanting 
to block out the Federal Government, and at least I have that directly 
from people mixed up in INC ODEL for a long time. I wasn’t there 
when it started, but you have a record of more than 20 years of INCO- 
DEL, and in spite of the hard and conscientious work of certain 
people, I would say—in certain areas, at least, with the possible excep- 
tion of maybe pollution control—that INCODEL has had a record 
of failure in terms of really tackling the problems of water supply, 
flood control, and so on. And this is not said in any sense of trying 
to criticize INCODEL, but this is the example of an efiort at inter- 
state cooperation. 

I heard only the tail end of Mayor Clark’s remarks, but I think I 
would concur with him in his sts and I’m not trying to put 
words in his mouth—that the interstate compact is not necessarily the 
answer to all of our problems, and it would be our own firm belief 
that here is-where you have to have cooperative federalism at work, 
with the Federal Government playing a major or prominent role in 
the solution of the water problems of this particular area. 

I won’t bore you with the statistics. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you recall some of the annual reports of INCODEL, 
finding fault and criticism with the development of the Tennessee 
River by the Tennessee Valley Authority ? 

Mr. McLxan. I thought the language and phrasing used in some 
of the INCODEL reports over the years highly unfortunate, because 
there was reflected in those reports something of an ideology, or 
whatever you want to call it, of an anti-Federal- Government bias. I 
don’t believe in giving up ev erything to the Federal Government, but 
I think when you are faced with a navigable stream, a river that flows 
through several States, whose tributaries reach into several States, 
that we are faced with a problem that is truly one to be considered 
by the Federal Government and not by the so-called grassroots 
approach alone. 

We've got to get cooperation, I think, and genuine participation by 
the Federal Government if we’re going to get anything beyond a piece- 
meal approach to the use of the Delaware River, and I’d be a firm be- 
liever in asking for that kind of cooperative approach. I would hope 
that the Federal Government will someday come through with monev 
for the deepening of the Delaware Channel. I believe ‘that will be an 
asset to our own Delaware Valley and an asset to the entire Nation. 
I don’t know whether it is proper to use the analogy of point 4, the un- 
derdeveloped areas, where we’re going into the world—I don’t think 
on a large enough ‘scale—but there are underdeveloped areas in the 
United States, and sometimes they include the most highly developed 
area. I think a national role has to be played in this area, whether 
we're concerned with the South and TVA or the West and reclamation 
or whether with regeneration of New England, let’s say. All these 


areas are part of a great Nation and I think merit the support of the 
Federal Government. 
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Mr. Liarscomra. Don’t you think that the local people should do some- 
thing on their own initiative to bring this to the Federal Government’s 
attention ¢ 

Mr. McLean. I certainly do. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And get some facts and figures and programs going ? 

Mr. McLean. Absolutely. I’m a firm believer in pushing facts and 
figures up from the grassroots level and calling the attention of the 
fathers-that-be in Washington 

Mr. Lipscoms. ‘The local State governments have quite a responsi- 
bility in that regard. 

Mr. McLean. I'll concur in that a hundred percent, and I’m con- 
demning ourselves when I say over the years I think New Jersey might 
have been pushing a little harder. 

Mr. Jones. I’ve never understood, Doctor, what was the purpose of 
the annual reports of INCODEL in finding criticism with TVA. Was 
it a political adventure ? 

Mr. McLean. Well, if I had to put my finger on it, I would call it 
a reflection of a certain political kind of bias, let’s say, on the part of 
the people who were, vou might say, then dominant in matters affecting 
INCODEL, and I think a good many 

Mr. Jones. I’ve heard it said many, many times—and I’m sure that 
you have—that TVA was socialistic, and if it’s socialistic, the people 
who believe in the philosophy of the TVA and the development of the 
TVA would be Socialists. I’ve lived down there and I’ve been looking 
around trying to catch some of those Socialists, but I’m darned if I 
‘an find them. I haven’t found a single Socialist that TVA has de- 
veloped in the region. As a matter of fact, it’s an area where Demo- 
crats and Republicans uniformly believe that the TV A has been a great 
virtue to this country. 

Mr. McLean. Well, I wouldn’t want to put the pattern of TVA 
on every part of the United States in every detail, but I would say it 
has made a tremendous contribution to America in war and in peace. 
Part of New Jersey, by the way is south of the Yates and Dixon Line, 
and I think it’s fair for us to comment on the TVA. I think the 
Nation had the right and the duty, in a sense, to go and help develop 
an underdeveloped region which in turn is contributing now to the 
Nation. 

Mr. Jones. I wonder why it is that those of us who find virtue with 
TVA are always charged with trying to foster a TVA in other sections 
of the country. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. McLean. Well, there are certain individuals and groups in 
our society who honestly dislike TVA, who fear it. I think perhaps 
some of the people on the task force of the Hoover Commission re- 
flected a certain kind of thinking anti-, let us say, TVA. Maybe they 
wanted to rewrite history in the last 20 years, I don’t know. I don’t 
think that can be done, either. 

I haven’t analyzed the Hoover Commisison report in every detail, 
but I must confess I found the separate opinions of the Commissioners 
at the end of it much more exciting reading than I did some of the 
sarlier portions of it. TI don’t want to go through the Hoover Com- 
mission report now, but I think New Jersey has 

Mr. Jonrs. I’m just recalling some of the annual reports and won- 
dering why it would want TVA to become involved. It might have 
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taken up Bonneville or the Federal development on the Rio Grande.. 
It didn’t discuss that. 

Mr. McLean. Well, I believe the INCODEL thinking in part, if 
you look back over the years, may have reflected the fact, the sheer 
fact that in the eastern pert of the country here, we were more highly 
industrialized at an-earlier stage, let’s say, and the great push for the 
entrance of the National Government naturally, I think, came from 
areas where they did not have the highly developed economies, and 
so on, and where, in fact, you wouldn’t have the kind of counterpres- 
sures, let’s say, opposing the development of TVA. 

Mr. Jonzs. I don’t mean to bring up this question to incite any dis- 
cord, because what is past is past, but looking forward to the future: 
and trying to sean what the people of this area want, which 
is the control and proper utilization of the Delaware River and its 
tributaries-—— 

Mr. McLean. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. It is time for us to march together. 

Mr. McLean. I would hesitate to say that I speak for the people of” 
this general region, any more than the author of whatever article it 
was spoke for the region, but I do feel that the people see the need’ 
more clearly now, perhaps, than they did some years ago, for har- 
nessing the Delaware and to try to see this done on a multi-purpose- 
basis—to try to achieve several objectives at the same time. 

Mr. Jones. Here is the situation: On the Republican River in 
Kansas in 1951 we had one of the most devastating floods to occur 
during the century—approximately a billion and a half dollars in 
damage. The Federal Government appropriated $35 million in relief’ 
alone. The issue in that area has been big dams versus little dams. 
Consequently, they are divided; they have not made any concerted 
action to get relief on that stream. It is liable to recur in that area, 
and I hope that we in this area don’t come back again and defeat the 
purpose of the treatment of the river by discord and bickering on the- 
mechanics of how it is to be done. I think the areas of agreement are 
so vast that we shouldn’t let our fears become our masters. 

Mr. McLean. I should add, Mr. Chairman, that you mentioned 
earlier the problems of engineering and politics, and they are both 
entwined in, I think, most of these projects and programs. You may 
have seen—I just read this this morning, driving up here—an article 
in the Public Administration Review about Florida’s experience, 
written by a couple of gentlemen down there, on local participation 
in solving the water problem. They point out that a history of 75 
years of piecemeal, so-called local approach to the problem had re- 
sulted in complete failure, and not until the Federal Government 
entered the picture did you get something 

Mr. Jones. Was this written by Carl Gee? , 

Mr. McLean. This is written, I think, by a couple of fellows in the 
university—Harvard, H-a-r-v-a-r-d, and Bruce Mason. I don’t know 
the gentlemen, but the pitch they had, actually, in the article is to the: 
effect that a long span of time on local, piecemeal, uncoordinated 
effort resulted really in virtually nothing in the way of accomplish- 
ment, and not until the Army engineers came in and the Federal Gov- 
ernment took a role—it didn’t involve everything, mind you; and, as 
you put it before, you still had to have that matter of some local par- 
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ticipation and the matter of getting facts and figures out from the 
people and pushing them forw: ‘ard and you have to win local support ; 
you have to get local approval so that you get an administrative 
process that involves public opinion and so on in it—but they are, 
apparently, achieving much more in the way of results than they had 
years ago. 

Mr. Jones. As an example, the Bedford project, which was ap- 
proved by the Congress in the Flood Control Act of 1950, authorized 
a Federal cost of construction of $8,284,000. T hrough the fiscal year 
1953 there had been appropriated $57,000, in the fiscal year of 1954 

$20,000, and the balance to complete was $8,270,000. With the in- 

creased costs and the piecemeal procedure which is being adopted by 
the Corps of Engineers, and the policy of the Congress, it means that 
the increases are being accelerated—the cost is being accelerated— 
because we’re delaying that project. The sum total is that we're 
spending millions of dollars on projects and planning and not getting 
any construction work done. I think that is true all through these 
projects. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, as Members of Congress we know 
that if the proponents and opponents of pr ojects in the localities pro 
and con don’t come to some meeting ground and compromise, the 
Congress can’t ram these projects down their throats, so to speak. 

Mr. Jones. The point I’m making is that this piecemeal proposal, 
as you commented on the article by the two gentlemen from the Uni- 

versity of Florida, is rather characteristic of the prosecution of work 
at the Federal level. 

Mr. McLean. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. For instance, the time elapsing from the date a project 
is authorized until the first appropriation is 9 years. The backlog of 
work on flood control alone is in excess of $12 billion. So we are not 
approaching the problem uniformly nor are we approaching it expe- 
ditiously, because there is no engineer who can construct economically 
and have it stretch out over the | period of years involved in piecemeal 
construction. 

You go ahead. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Can I talk to him about INCODEL? 

Mr. Chairman, you don’t mean to indicate that you would stop 
critics of TVA any more than you would stop proponents of public 
power ? 

Mr. Jonzs. No, no. 

Mr. Larscoms. They’re bound to have criticisms on either side. 

Mr. Jones. I do rather resent, though, being cognominated a Social- 
ist because I am a proponent of the work being done by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; because I’m no more a ‘Socialist than Carroll 
Reece, the Republican Member from Tennessee, who is a proponent 
of TVA, and if I’m a Socialist, then, of course, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln were Socialists. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I think if you’ll continue to tell your story, you’ ‘ll 
get your point across, but, after all, we’re still a growing country and 
have a difference of opinion. 

Now, is INCODEL a State organization ? 

Mr. McLean. It is an interstate organization. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Interstate organization, paid for 
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Mr. McLzxan. Paid for by the respective States, maintaining, I be- 
lieve, a rather small staff, Jim, isn’t it? 

Mr. Auten. Staff of seven. 

Mr. McLean. Staff of seven. Mr. Allen is the executive director 
of INCODEL. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I believe Mayor Clark testified there is another com- 
mittee being formed to go into this Delaware River Basin problem. 

Mr. McLean. I didn’t hear all of that, but was he concerned with 
the matter of a committee that would include public representatives 
from the States involved, appointed by the governors and requesting 
foundation support for a private study ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Are you a member of that new organization ? 

Mr. McLxan. I am not a member, but Governor Meyner has ap- 
ee a person. I believe it has not yet been announced. This has 

een in the works for quite a long time. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Now, with all the research—and I believe INCODEL 
has been in existence since 1933——— 

Mr. McLean. 1935 or 1937. 

Mr. Aten. 1937. 

Mr. McLean. 1937, excuse me. 

Mr. Lirescome. Is this new organization going to use the data and 
the background that INCODEL has obtained throughout the years 
and evaluate it? 

Mr. McLean. Oh, by all means, and on the point the chairman 
mentioned earlier, where you have politics and engineering, I would 
say INCODEL—and not through anyone’s fault in particular—has 
politically not had as good a record—politically in terms of achieve- 
ment—but I would think there ought to be a great deal of value in 
the engineering data collected and brought forth by INCODEL. 

Now, granted, if New York City is pushing ahead, as it is, with its 
Cannonsville project, there would have to be modifications of the 
INCODEL plan, at best. We could no longer use it just the way it 
was. 

Mr. Jones. That project is to be completed this year. 

Mr. McLean. I’m not sure of the time. 

Mr. Auten. That hasn’t been started yet. They’re just preparing 
construction plans. 

Mr. McLean. But in any event, in answer to you, I would certainly 
feel the engineering data would be of great value to any outfit coming 
in that might start the task of collecting data, reappraising, and so on. 

Mr. Lrescoms. And when you get this data together, you could come 
to Congress and if we should adopt recommendation 1, section (c), vou 
may qualify for Federal aid under recommendation 1, section (c) ? 

Mr. McLean. Well, at the risk of—I haven’t thought this one 
through clearly myself, because I don’t know yet how fast this pro- 
posed group would operate. I would hope that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not just sit idly by, waiting for the private group to 
complete its study also. I mean, I’d like to see the Federal agencies, 
whether it is the Army engineers or whatever, really concerned with 
the very continuing reappraisal of the Delaware system. 

Mr. Liarscoms. I’m thinking that the local groups have to get some 
initiative here. If they do have a program they desire to put through, 
they’ve got to do some selling on the thing to get it put through, such 
as the upper Colorado River Basin people has been doing. 
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Mr. McLean. Yes. But again, in the accumulation of the data 
and the refinement of a program, you’re going to have to have Federal 
engineers also. It’s a weaving in and out — and you don’t come 
through with the final, full-blown project at the local level and say 
to Congress, “Look, buy this.” At the same time, I’m sure Congress 
would want the judgment of the Army engineers, and in fact ‘they 
or some Federal body could very well assist, help guide, and all of 
that. It seems to me the Federal Government doesn’t just sit idly by— 
that there is a dynamic kind of leadership that only the Fede ral Gov- 
ernment can give in these things, and it’s not a question of passively 
waiting. This is a national matter as well as loc al. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand you, Doctor, you’re saying this—and 
correct me if I am wrong. 

If INCODEL, in the discussions of the various States involved, 
failed to come to some conclusion on the memorandum of understand- 
ing on the engineering scope of the project, you advocate that the 
Federal Government assume its responsibility and proceed with a 
plan. If there is disagreement by the members of the participat- 
ing 

Mr. McLean. I would say the Federal Government ought to join 
right now with the States involved, in an effort to work out a co- 
operative plan, and you might weave into any ultimate solution the 
work 

Mr. Jones. Has the Corps of Engineers been reluctant or derelict? 

Mr. McLean. Well, I’m sure—I understand they’re working now 
on the Delaware problem. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have they been invited to participate in this 

Mr. McLean. I don’t know about this new project, frankly, oa ‘ause 
I’ve been in on the talk stage in it, but actually the group, to my 
knowledge, wasn’t quite ready for public announcement as yet. I 
mean the general thinking surely can be announced, but in terms of a 
working body I don’t believe it has been fully organized. 

Mr. Jonxs. You'll hear from the Cor ps of Engineers ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Has your Governor and your legislature set up any 
new water-project policy, or are they going into this matter, too, on 
the State level? Is there any action as far as your State government 
is concerned ¢ 

Mr. McLean. At the moment, right in the legislature this week, is 
one proposal that the legislature is considering. This merely meets 
part of the water- supply problem for the State—or it may meet: it. 
It would put it on a referendum in the fall, and that, in a sense, is 
the so-called Chimney Rock proposal, coupled with granting funds 
to the State to look at the entire State in terms.of water supply. But 
this would not really tap the Delaware or solve the Delaware problem 
in terms, now, of supply, floods, etc., the various purposes and benefits 
from the Delaware. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Has your State government or legislature set up any 
program or appropriated funds to develop a 20-, 40-, 60-year water- 

resources program within your own State? 

Mr. McLean. We have at work now a legislative study commission 
on water that hopes to complete a report by December 15, and this is 
an attempt to develop a comprehensive survey of the water problem 
of the State, taking into account the Delaware, but I don’t know that 
it will be comprehensive i in terms of looking at the Delaware in terms 
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of Pennsylvania’s, New York’s, Delaware’s needs. The trouble is it 
is essentially a New Jersey approach and by and of itself could never 
solve the problem of the total Delaware. Its data, I think, could be 
fed into the study group that Mayor Clark mentioned, or its data 
could easily be fed into the Federal engineers. 

Mr. Jones. You may proceed. 

Mr. McLean. And I would like to urge, then, as I started to indicate 
previously, that the Federal Government join the four States of the 
Delaware River Valley—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware—in harnessing the resources of this waterway and solving 
such problems as streamflow regulation, water supply, and flood con- 
trol, among others. I think we all could be a bit fearful that if the 
States concerned acted independently in attempting to utilize or 
realize the potentialities of the river, the result would be a piecemeal 
approach that would not provide for a maximum development of the 
Delaware’s water resources. 

We all know that a river constitutes a single unit throughout its 
course, and it should be so treated if its full benefits are to be derived, 
and should be planned for as a whole. I believe that by Federal par- 
ticipation in the development of the Delaware we would be able to 
approach the plan most fitting for maximum development of our 
resources. I also believe that the manifestation of a pronounced 
Federal interest in an integrated approach to the water problems of 
the valley would lead to an acceleration of efforts to reap the full bene- 
fits of these resources. 

These problems, as we know, are interrelated in their effects on the 
four States of the valley and upon the Federal Government. There 
is a real interrelationship here, which is why, if you take just the 
deepening of the channel, I think you’d have to see its interrelation- 
ship with other uses of the Delaware, and the deepening of the channel 
itself is a recognized Federal project—at least, it has been so recog- 
nized thus far. 

Now, that deepening of the channel in turn would lead to a. popula- 
tion increase in the valley because of its contribution to the growth, 
and it should be accompanied by other steps, such as the increase of 
the low flow to insure an adequate supply of water, the improvement 
of the quality of the water, and the reduction of the extent of pollu- 
tion, because of the possible detrimental effect of boat navigation on 
other water uses. 

The amount of sustained waterpower that can be utilized should be 
increased. Measures should be taken to prevent siltation under con- 
ditions of adverse tides, a problem that might be aggravated by the 
deepening of the channel. Measures should be taken to maintain the 
salinity concentration required for the protection and propagation of 
the oysters during certain periods. There are other aspects, I think, 
that ought to be examined in any integrated approach—recreation, 
wildlife, the various other things that often go with our water re- 
sources, and certainly flood control is one of them. 

Adequate streamflow regulation I think could be achieved by the 
construction of the proposed water reservoir at Wallpack Bend; at 
least, I think that would be a major kind of assistance toward achiev- 
ing adequate streamflow regulation. 

Now, back on this flood picture, as I indicated before, the engineers 
and others have often regarded the river as rather passive. The re- 
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an cent flood, however, demonstrates that the great floods of the past 
= can be equaled or exceeded and that a major flood can be experienced 
1 be at any time or in any section of the State. I might add, by the way, 
lata that New Jersey is the second most densely populated State in the 
i country. We are the most highly urbanized, being 90 percent urban. 
Now, if the concentration of rainfall that hit the other day—it hit 
cate north of New Jersey, but if that ever hit down below, the conditions 
the could be truly tragic in terms of the flood conditions affecting this 
and urbanized New Jersey. 
pang So I would think again, in summary, if the Federal Government 
— can take a more dynamic kind of lead—and this is where I would 
the doom a little bit with the notion of having the Federal Government 
a itself just sit back and wait for the articulation of the demands of 
neal the community—I think you have to get an interweaving sometimes 
the of Federal, State, local government, and public opinion, and an inter- 
re, action of those factors before you get a true articulation of what the 
> 108 people want and what they feel they need, 
ved, I wouldn’t be able to give you, offhand, the precise history of how 
_— TVA originated. (¢ ‘ertainly there was a kind of a local demand, you 
2 to might say, for something like TVA, but I think, in addition, you 
_— had a very dynamic, very “dramatic kind of le adership in Washington 
ced that saw the need and recognized it, and so on. So that I think you 
s of have to have the interaction of Federal Government with States, 
_ localities, and communities if you’re going to get an approach to it. 
There has been a good deal of talk about TVA here. It seems to 
the me that TVA was one manifestation of the national interest in a 
_— region in the United States. I’m not advocating TVA, per se, in a 
the package deal, or anything of that sort for this area. I think our 
oe | needs are quite different. But the single thing that stands out to me 
nel ; on TVA or the work of reclamation out West is the fact that our 
"e National Government has behaved in a national way and that we’re 
: all part—I think you said this before—of a national economy ; we’re 
ua- j all partners, and that sort of thing, and in that sense part of what 
vth, a good colleague of mine used to call cooperative federalism in dis- 
> of tinction to competitive federalism. 
ent I believe in States rights for certain purposes, but I don’t believe in 
lu- them when you're de aling with navigable streams under the control 
, on j of the Constitution, and I don’t want to see the Federal Government 
4 abdicate its responsibilities. And, if necessary, the Federal Govern- 
| be : ment has to prod the grassroots, whether it be the banking commu- 
on- ; nity of Boston or down in the 'T V A region or in New Jersey- 
the @ Mr. Lirscoms. What makes you feel that the National Government 
the 5 is going to abdicate its responsibility ? 
of Mr. McLman. I think the general tone of the daily press, the gen- 
nk, eral tone of the Hoover Commission report is a little bit in that direc- 
we tion. I think Dixon- Yates, the way it was handled, seemed to me to 
sind be a little bit—it certainly was not a dynamic kind of approach or 
a positive approach toward TVA. 
the Mr. Liescoms. Have you considered the Hoover Commission rec- 
at ommendations ¢ 
" Mr. McLxran. Do you have the nine-point phase open right there? 
wl Mr. Lirscoms. Yes, I have recommendation No. 1, for instance. 
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Mr. McLean. I have read those and I find the general objectives 
they state sometimes sound pretty good, but they are, I think, as Holi- 
field put it, often rather piously stated and I don’t know that the 
general tenor of the report stands up in the light of the announced 
broad objective—let’s have maximum development of our resources. 

They say somewhere in the task force, I believe, that there is no 
more need for Federal development of anything in the hydroelectric 
area. I don’t believe I agree with that. 

Mr. Livscoms. The Hoover Commission ? 

Mr. McLean. The task force. 

Mr. Lipscoms. But you have no general comment on recommenda- 
tion 1 or how you feel on recommendation No. 6, in regard to the—— 

Mr. McLean. What page is that on? 

Mr. Lrescoms. Recommendation No. 6 is at the bottom of page 71. 

Mr. McLean. Well, on this one, this is a nice, tricky area, as you 
know—the old dispute between the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the efforts to get an integrated agency for the 
Federal Government. I don’t know that I would be of much value to 
you in answer to this. I think a lot depends on what you intend to 
do with the Corps of Engineers. If they are to be stripped eventu- 
ally of any civil kind of project, then this certainly would be a mis- 
take—I think it would—unless you’re going into some sort of 
transition period of giving them a function only to take it away at a 
later date. 

The tenor, I believe, of a good deal of the task foree—and I’m 
getting back to that again—was that the Army engineers were dupli- 
cating in many ways the engineers’, particularly, activities of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You read it just the opposite. Other agencies are 
duplicating the efforts of the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. McLean. Well, they’re duplicating, in any event. 

I don’t know that I have a constructive answer as to the organi- 
zation of the Federal Government at this point, but this, as you well 
know, was an old chestnut between the Army engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Mr. Liescoms. Again I bring up what I did at the first—that this 
committee is concerned with the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions, and some of these things that you have talked about—need for 
dams and flood control and all of the rest—are important things that 
the Congress should take up and should take action on, without doubt, 
but I don’t see how our committee can help on that particular phase, 
except that our chairman is a member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. McLran. I don’t know what the precise mission of your com- 
mittee is. Is it just to review the Hoover Commission report, per se? 
Are you looking for sins of omission or commission? I came Fae to 


talk, "possibly, about the flood and the water problem of New Jersey 
as it relates, in turn, to our neighboring States and what I hope is a 
national consideration of it at the same time. It may not fit in neatly 
with this particular document which was prepared by the Hoover 
Commission, and I’m unprepared, hence, and I didn’t come here to 
talk about every little aspect of this particular report. 
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Mr. Liescoms. In other words, we can’t find out from you whether 


would help the situation that you’re talking about? 

Mr. Mofaat. I’d be inclined to say that, from the general tenor of 
the report, I don’t know that they would help a great deal. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I think you ought to explain that. I mean, you’ve 
read the report carefully ? 

Mr. McLean. Let me say this: Am I correct in my interpretation 
that the Hoover Commission report on the whole would not lead to- 
ward a projection, let us say, of Federal responsibility in this area, 
but would tend toward a diminution of Federal responsibility, in 
favor of so-called grassroots responsibility, more action by States, 
communities, and what not? Would that be part of the tenor? Is 
that a fair statement to make of the Hoover Commission report? 

Mr. Laprscoms. Well, I think that is what the committee is trying 
to find out. 

Mr. McLean. Then I’m just as ignorant as you are, in that case, 
because I interpreted this—I’m not trying to be funny, at all, but my 
interpretation of the Hoover Commision report would be that it would 
tend to diminish Federal activity, by and large. 

Mr. Jones. Well, Doctor, the recommendation was based upon 
study of conditions such as exist in the Delaware River and in every 
section of the United States; also on the activities of the various agen- 
cies and bureaus of the Federal Government that were participants 
in the water resources development program. Now, unless you un- 
derstand how they work and operate in their relationship to the State, 
local, and the entire agency work, I don’t see how you could very well 
understand what the Hoover Commission report is taking about; 
do you? So you would have to study about the Delaware River, if 
you would reach any conclusions as to a Federal policy with respect to 
the adoption of the Hoover Commission report or to comment with 
any degree of intelligence on the task force report, you would have 
to know what facts they examined to reach the conclusion. Out of the 
facts the law arises; doesn’t it ? 

Mr. McLean. I would hope so. 

Mr. Jones. So you’ve got to get the facts before you talk about 
conclusions. 

Mr. McLean. And I would think, sir—and if I’m wrong, please 
correct me—that any interpretation of this report is that in general 
the tenor of it would be in favor of diminishing the role of the Federal 
Government in this entire area; and speaking as a citizen of this 
part of the country, it seems to me we need to advocate greater Federal 
participation in the solution of the Delaware River problem. 

_Mr. Jones. Isn’t it also observable in reading the Hoover Commis- 
sion report, that the very theme of it is that by the Federal Govern- 
ment vacating its responsibilities of doing the works, comprehensive 
works on these streams, it will then become a local responsibility and 
the local people would respond by carrying out the works rather 
than the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Where does it say that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jones. Well, in reading the whole report of the task force, 
I cannot escape that feeling that the task force report was making 
that point. 
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Let me give you an example. Here, item No. 6. One of the pur- 
poses of the task force report was to perfect the economy in the 
operation of the Federal Government with respect to water resource 
development. On page 71 of the report, recommendation No. 6: 


That the construction of headwater dams in the flood-control program of the 
Soil Conservation Service be transferred to the Corps of Engineers. 

As a matter of fact, one of the reasons and one of the compelling 
reasons that that activity—— 

Mr. McLean. It was transferred to Soil Conservation. 

Mr. Jones. Was transferred to the Soil Conservation was that the 
average cost of these projects constructed by the Soil Conservation 
was approximately $16,000 less, by on-the-farm operation and farm- 
labor work, than through contracts with the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. McLean. Which is a relevant consideration. 

Mr. Jones. Of course it is. So these dams that could be constructed 
at an average cost by the SCS of approximately $28,000 would have 
cost about $42,000 by the Corps of Engineers. 

Now, if economy is sought by the Hoover Commission report—and 
I am quite sure that they had before them an examination of the 
overall cost of those projects in the Brazos River, where, alone, 1 
project that is authorized will provide for the construction of 560 
dams—multiply 560 dams by the increased cost that would be incurred 
by the Federal Government if they are to be constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers—I can’t find any economy and I don’t know that 
it would contribute to the efficiency. 

Now, whether it will work and whether the hydraulic engineers 
are correct in their assumption that they should be built in the first 
place, I don’t know enough about it to say. 

Mr. McLxan. Well, I would think, gentlemen—and, as I say, I 
may be off base—but my interpretation of my coming here was merely 
to report to you that we’ve had a serious flood, we have water prob- 
lems, we have other problems relating to the Delaware system, that 
regardless of how anyone interprets the Hoover Commission report, 
I’m interpreting my own thinking when I say I would favor a greater 
Federal role in this Delaware River area, and I think, in turn, that is 
related to the national interest very directly. I hope our industrial 
development in this State of New Jersey and of our neighboring 
States can go ahead, and not at the expense of some other part of 
the country, but, rather, in tune with the development of the Nation. 

Mr. Jones. I personally feel the same as you, and I hope that we 
have no mischief to interfere with the orderly development of the 
river—that we can see that it can be developed to obtain the maxi- 
mum result in economic benefit and welfare of this area and the 
country. 

I don’t see how you can examine the Hoover task force, how you 
can take the recommendations of the Hoover Commission, without 
making exhaustive examination of all aspects and of all geographic 
areas in their relation one to another, to see how they function in 
the executive branch of the Government. And certainly there is fault 
at the legislative level. 

Let me say this: One of the key recommendations made by the 
Hoover Commission is emphasis on local participation. Local par- 
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ticipation is not foreign to the subject matter of requiring local par- 
tic ipation in projects, 

Here is the Sayreville 44th flood-control project that was author- 
ized in 1936, to be constructed at an estimated cost of approximately 

$4 million. There is going to be local participation with the benefit 
of local works to be completed i in conjunction with the overall project. 

Now, it seems to me there is nothing new about that. The Flood 

Control Act of 1944 recognized a new field of endeavor—it rec sognized 

drainage as a part of the } program of fiood control. So we are having 

local participation in a vast number of projects. 

Mr. Lirscoms. There is not so much change of philosophy as far as 
the Hoover Commission report is concerned. You’re not advocating 
it should be all Federal participation and no local participation; are 
you? 

Mr. Jongs. No, indeed. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, we should go ahead as we are now, 
with local, State, and Federal participation. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, but I don’t think the burden of responsibility is 
wholly upon the local people to devise plans and specifications to give 
general relief to a navigable and as large a stream as the Delaware 
River. That Federal responsibility is resting squarely on our shoul- 
ders, and the Federal Government, as a principal in the development 
of that river, should seek the full and complete cooperation of all 
economic groups that are to be affected, because the ownership of 
the project, once it is developed, is going to be as much mine, as + 
resident of Alabama, as it is yours who live on the bank of the river. 
It is a national responsibility, but at the same time it is a national 
investment that will prove beneficial to the whole country. 

Mr. McLean. I would like to make it clear, too, Mr. Chairman, 
as a final note, if I may, that I don’t think anyone in the room here 
is advocating so-called handouts from the Federal Government. There 
is a long, entangled history of the various types of projects, including 
waterpower, reclamation, and soon. The reclamation law, as I recall, 
is restricted to the 17 Western States. In a sense there has been some- 
what of a geographical approach in the past. I think maybe many 
of us in the East felt we could get along without the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That may have been ‘the pattern of thinking for a long 
time, but I do think it is a Federal problem, basically. 

Mr. Jones. All right, now you may proceed. 

Mr. McLean. I'll say the first word and make it “30” on top of that, 
unless you have further questions. 

Mr. Reuss. I have one question, Dr. McLean. 

I wish you would pick up your copy of the Hoover Commisison 
report and turn to page 36, where is contained that basic recommenda- 
tion No. 1 about national w rater policy and recommendation (c), which 
I think seems to be the central one on a Federal water policy. Would 
you read that tous? ‘Then I want to ask you a question about it. 

Mr. McLean (reading) : 

That the Federal Government should assume responsibility when participa- 
tion or initiative is necessary to further or safeguard the national interest or to 
accomplish broad national objectives, where projects, because of size or com- 
plexity or potential multiple purpose or benefits, are beyond the means or the 
needs of local or private enterprise. Under other circumstances, the responsi- 


bility for development should be discharged by State or local governments, or 
by local organizations, or by private enterprise. 
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Mr. Reuss. Now, Dr. McLean, referring to the wording which you 
just read, which would seem to restrict Federal participation in water 
policy to cases where it will— 
further or safeguard the national interest or to accomplish broad national 
objectives— 
do you find in the Hoover Commission recommendation No. 1 any 
statement or hint as to what is the national interest or what are the 
broad national objectives ? 

Mr. McLean. Well, by “statement” do you mean statement (@) or 
do you mean any 

Mr. Reuss. Anywhere else in recommendation No. 1 do you find 
any definition of what that national interest is supposed to be, or does 
that in effect beg the question by not telling us what the Commission 
thinks is the proper purview of Federal intervention ? 

Mr. McLean. Well, certainly I don’t see any clearly defined or 
identified national interest, as such is defined here. Now, certain 
words are used, like “maximum,” “optimum.” These are broad terms, 
and perhaps they can be interpreted in a variety of ways, but I don’t 
see a clearly defined national interest per se. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLean. I would choose to interpret (c) in the first sentence 
this way, but I don’t know whether it 1s the proper interpretation, 
depending on who defines proper—that a good many of the projects 
involved in an integrated approach to the Delaware would be beyond 
the means of the respective States or of local enterprise, and I would 
feel, too, that they would be tied into the national interest, because I 
think that the entire economic development of this area is closely 


related to the national economy. So if I chose is that interpre- 


tation on the first sentence, I could say because of size, complexity, 
and multiple purposes and national interest, whatever that is, accord- 
ing to my interpretation, there is a—— 

Mr. Reuss. if you view these recommendations in the light of the 
words and phrases you’ve read in the task-force report, do you reach 
that same broad interpretation of what the Commission means? 

Mr. McLean. No, I haven’t read all of the task-force report, at all,. 
but my feeling is the tenor of that was in favor of pulling the na- 
tional—I mean, it was a narrowing of the national interest—let’s put 
it that way—in this entire area. 

Mr. Reuss. I yield. 

Mr. Lrescoms. I'd like to say that I believe that Congress and the 
people are the ones that determine the national interest and the broad 
objectives of the program, and that we didn’t give the Hoover Com- 
mission that prerogative to determine the national interest. 

Mr. McLxan. Well, let me mention something. 

Mr. Reuss. If so, it is hardly worth the paper it is written on, to: 
say, “This is your problem,” to the Congress. | 

Mr. Jones. The authority in the act of 1953 was certainly broad 
enough to give them even greater rights than the first Hoover Com- 
mission in the Truman administration. 

Mr. McLean. I think the second Hoover Commission, different 
from the first one, seems to have gone into policy matters which are 
more properly the guts of our whole political process in America. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But that was what the act said they could do. 
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Mr. McLean. Well, the act, I think, put the accent more on looking 
at efficiency and economy and getting rid of so-called nonessential 
services, a a depends on what you think of as nonessentials, but the 
tirst Hoover Commission was more strictly an efficiency and economy 
audit. This one has gotten off, it seems to me, distinctly into a policy 
area, 

Mr. Jones. Doctor, we are grateful to you for coming to us and 
being with us and giving us your views. 

Mr. McLman. Thank you, sir, very much. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH E. McLEAN, COMMISSIONER OF CONSERVATION AND. 
EcoNoMIc DEVELOPMENT, STATE oF NEW JERSEY, REPRESENTING HON. ROBERT 
MEYNER, GOVERNOR, STATE OF NEw JERSEY 


THE FLOOD PICTURE IN NEW JERSEY 


The August 1955 flood: The recent flood, insofar as magnitude and damage 
was concerned, was by far the greatest in New Jersey history. While floodwaters. 
were high throughout the central and northern portions of the State, the Dela- 
ware River and its northern tributaries, Flat Brook and Paulins Kill, reached 
heights considerably in excess of the great flood of October 1908, 

Extensive damage was suffered by a and residential areas along the 
Delaware River from Burlington to the New York State line. The town of 
Phillipsburg. reported severe losses inc luding damage to its sewage plant which 
was also damaged during the 1936 flood. The Riegel Paper Co. plants at Milford 
and Riegelsville reported heavy damage. Serious losses were also experienced 
at Stockton, Lambertville, Ewing Township and the “Island” section and other 
low portions of Trenton. The failure of two dams in Branchville on the Paulins 
Kill, which resulted in destruction in a considerable portion of that community, 
contributed to the extensive losses in Sussex County, which appears to have 
suffered the greatest damage. 

Delaware River bridges at Yardley, Point Pleasant, Phillipsburg, and the old 
covered bridge at Portland were destroyed and those at Lambertsville and Wash- 
ington Crossing were severely damaged and closed for repairs. Many majo» 
roads in the northwestern portion of the State were closed by landslides, wash- 
outs, and bridge failures. In Sussex County alone, 47 county bridges were 
overtopped, of which 16 were severely damaged or destroyed. 

Flooding of the Raritan River and its North and South Branches approached 
records established in 1896 and 1938 which exceeded the 1903 flood on that basin. 
Damages, however, were relatively light. While floodwaters were high on the 

*assaic River drainage basin, particularly on the Pompton River and its tribu- 
taries, losses did not approach those experienced in 1936, 1945, and 1951. On 
most of the smaller streams in the metropolitan northeastern portion of the 
State, flood stages were less than those experienced during hurricane Connie 
on August 13, 1955. 

According to estimates of damage supplied to the office of the Flood Disaster 
Coordinating Committee by various State departments, State civil defense, and 
the Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Commission, direct physical damage suffered 
in the State of New Jersey exceeded $21,646,000. Of this amount, private, 
industrial, and privately owned utility losses were approximately $12,816,000 and 
damages to municipalities, counties, and the State amounted to some $8,830,000. 
These damage figures, great as they are, however, do not include the many 
indirect losses, such as loss of wages and business, devaluation of real estate, 
cost of relief, disruption of traffic, and the many other monetary losses which are 
experienced during and after any major flood. 

The American Red Cross has reported that a total of 7,864 persons were dis- 
placed by the flood in New Jersey and that 2,161 families suffered losses. <A total 
of 98 residences were lost, 506 suffered major damage, 1,009 sustained minor 
damage, and 120 families businesses, not located in homes, suffered major damage. 
Three days after the flood crest had passed Trenton, 642 families were still 
without power and light, 288 were without gas, and telephone services had not 
been restored in 10,550 homes. 

General considerations: No intent is made to belittle the seriousness of last 
month’s flood in New Jersey, which resulted in the loss of 6 lives, widespread 
suffering and monetary losses measured in tens of millions of dollars. Our 
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State, however, was spared the appalling loss of life and the hundreds of millions 
of dollars in damage which was experienced in neighboring States to the north 
and west. 

In reviewing the great floods of the past, it can be appreciated that New Jersey 
has fortunately been spared the loss of life and destruction that has been 
suffered in other portions of the northeastern United States. 

While records of floods on the Delaware River date back to 1687 and the great 
flood of October 1903 occurred less than 52 years ago, the Delaware River has 
been considered a rather passive stream and not a major flood problem in the 
State. For example, in the United States Corps of Engineers 308 report of 1933 
on the Delaware River, emphasis, as always, was placed on the development of 
the river for water supply and power purposes, with flood control considered 
merely a byproduct benefit of power and water supply. 

The recent flood on the Delaware River and the 1940 flood in southern New 
Jersey, which was also a maximum of record, proves that the great floods of the 
past can be equaled or exceeded, and that a major flood can be experienced at any 
time in any portion of the State. 

Compared to other sections of the Northeast, the flood problem in New Jersey 
is rather unique. Except for the Delaware River on the west and the Hudson 
on the east, the drainage areas of New Jersey rivers are relatively small. On 
the other hand, as the second most thickly populated State, a major flood, 
particularly in the northeastern metropolitan area, could equal or even exceed 
the loss of life and damage which was experienced on the smaller streams of 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania during the past 
flood. For example, the center of the storm of August 17 to 20 was located on 
the Massachusetts-Connecticut border above Hartford, with rainfall varying over 
a wide area from 10 inches up to a maximum of 19.7 inches at the center. 
Had the storm been centered over the urban areas of northeastern New Jersey, 
particularly over the Passaic Basin, with the ground already saturated by the 
heavy rainfall of the previous week, New Jersey would have suffered a major 
disaster many times greater than was actually experienced in the Delaware 
Valley. 

Through the division of water policy and supply of the department of conser- 
vation and economic development, the State since 1929, has effectively curbed 
the misuse of stream channels by examination and approval of all applications 
for the construction or replacement of dams, bridges, culverts, and other stream 
encroachments. As time and funds permit, the division is also engaged in com- 
pleting a series of “master plans” for the control of floods on the smaller rivers 
and streams in urban areas to serve as a guide ofr future development and to 
provide a long-range program for comprehensive flood-control improvements to 
alleviate flood damage. Complete protection against the maximum possible flood 
which could occur on these streams when the area reaches ultimate development 
is not considered justified for economic and practical reasons. A calculated risk 
must therefore be assumed for losses which will be suffered when a flood occurs 
which exceeds the design capacity of the control works. 

The State has taken the position that allocating costs and financing and con- 
structing flood-control works on the smaller streams of New Jersey is a local 
problem which should be solved at the local level by the individuals, municipali- 
ties, and counties directly concerned. For the Passaic River, and possibly other 
larger rivers in New Jersey, the State’s position has been that flood control is 
a Federal matter under the provisions of the 1936 Flood Control Act and its 
amendments. 

Control of flood plains: One of the most serious flood-control problems in 
New Jersey is the continued encroachment on the flood plains of our rivers. Due 
to the rapid expansion of the urban areas of New Jersey, particularly in recent 
years, and the fact that few major floods have been experienced in the metro- 
politan sections of the State in the past 50 years, construction in the flood plains 
in many locations has reached alarming proportions. 

Measures to assure the proper use of flood plains to prevent the development 
of lowlands subject to damage during floods should be considered an important 
part of any flood-control program. Development of flood plains deliberately or 
through ignorance of the flood situation always complicates the flood-control 
problem and very often creates a need for flood control which previously did 
not exist. Flood zoning legislation at Federal, State, and local levels should 
be given careful consideration. It must be realized, however, that flood plain 
zoning is usually opposed on the grounds that it restricts and may vrevent the 
individual’s maximum use of his land. 
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Another procedure which may be followed is a program to educate the public 
on the danger of eventual flooding and the calculated risk which must always 
be assumed when a flood plain is developed. Unfortunately, however, people 
soon forget the floods of the past, and voluntary restrictions of land use seldom 
have been found to be effective. Plainly and permanently marking high-water 
elevations throughout flood areas as a constant reminder of what has happened 
in the past and can be expected in the future might discourage improper use of 
the flood plains. Warning to the Federal Housing Authority, local banks, and 
other mortgage institutions of areas subject to flooding might also be effective 
in reducing development in flood plains. 

The Passaic River problem: The Passaic River has long been recognized as 
the most important flood problem in New Jersey. Situated as it is, in and ad- 
jacent to the highly developed and rapidly expanding industrial and residential 
areas in the northeastern portion of the State, the problem is considered of 
sufficient magnitude, involving such potential damage to property and danger 
to life, as to warrant the interest and active support of the State and Federal 
Governments in providing adequate flood-control works. 

In 1948, the New York district, United States Corps of Engineers, completed 
a survey report of the Passaic River which recommended that a comprehensive 
program of flood control be undertaken at a cost of $96,300,000, of which $67,700,- 
000 was to be provided by the Federal Government. The balance of $28,600,000, 
to be borne by State and local interests, included $2,300,000 for flood control and 
$26,300,000 for the additional cost of water supply, which the Corps of Engineers 
had included as part of the project in order to justify a favorable cost-benefit 
ratio. 

Acceptance of the plan, however, which provided for extensive channel im- 
provement to increase the capacity of the highly developed lower river and the 
construction of a large multiple-purpose reservoir in the rapidly developing upper 
valley for flood storage and water supply purposes, was defeated by the stren- 
uous opposition of local interests in the upper valley. 

Realizing the seriousness of the situation and the need for a solution to the 
problem, former Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, at the request of the counties of Morris, 
Passaic, and Essex, and the Passaic Valley Flood Control Association represent- 
ing most of the affected municipalities of the lower valley, appointed, in June 
of 1953, a special Passaic Valley Flood Control Committee. 

The Governor’s committee’s assignment is to investigate and report on the 
practicability of developing an equitable plan for the control of floods in the 
Passaic Valiley, which will be acceptable to a majority of local interests and also 
satisfy the design requirements of the United States Corps of Engineers. Ques- 
tions pertaining to the cost of the project and to justification on the basis of 
benefits to be derived, are to be deferred for the review and analysis of the 
United States Corps of Engineers, when and if an acceptable and satisfactory 
pian is developed for submission to Congress. 

The committee has thoroughly investigated the flood situation in the Passaic 
Valley and with the cooperation of the division has prepared a report for wide 
distribution, to serve as a general guide in the development of an equitable and 
practicable plan. Thus the people of the Passaic Valley have been requested to 
determine for themselves the future of flood control in the Passaic Valley. 

The United States Corps of Engineers, New York district, has received a 
current allotment of $15,000 for a restudy of the Passaic Valley flood problem. 
It is understood that a review of the basin will be undertaken to determine 
whether development and other changes in the basin are of sufficient magnitude 
to warrant a revaluation of conclusions reached in the 1948 survey report. 

A special review of the flood problem of the Ramapo River, one of the major 
tributaries of the Passaic River, will also be undertaken, in view of increased 
damages which have been suffered in recent years. A complete detailed restudy 
of the Passaic Valley will not be made by the United States Corps of Engineers, 
however, until a tentative plan is presented by the State of New Jersey, which 
will be acceptable if found to be economically justified and in accordance with 
standards for Federal participation. 

Federal flood-control projects: No major flood-control work has been under- 
taken by the Federal Government in the State of New Jersey. The relatively 
small projects which have been completed or authorized are as follows: 

Mount Holly, Rancocas Creek: In 1944, the United States Corps of Engineers, 
Philadelphia district, completed, at a cost of $284,000, a channel improvement 
project at Mount Holly to increase the flood carrying capacity of Rancocas Creek. 
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Snagging and clearing projects : In 1949, the United States Corps of Engineers, 
New York district, completed snagging and clearing projects in Morris County 
on Beaver Brook at a cost of $18,000 and on Pequannock Township ditch at a 
cost of $50,000. A similar project on the Pompton River was completed in 
November 1954 at a cost of $50,000. 

Pequest River: In a survey report issued in 1942, the United States Corps of 
Engineers, Philadelphia district, disapproved a channel improvement project 
for the Pequest River in Warren County on the basis that the benefits to be 
derived were not sufficient to justify the cost. In 1951 interest was revived and 
the Philadelphia district received an appropriation of $40,000 for snagging and 
clearing of the Pequest River to alleviate flooding in the Great Meadows muck- 
land avea. Local interests, however, were unable to obtain the property easements 
required by the Federal Government to undertake the work, and the project 
was canceled in 1953. 

As part of a comprehensive land-improvement program, implemented by the 
watershed protection item in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act 
of 1954, the United States Soil Conservation Service has authorized the expendi- 
ture of approximately $500,000 for improvement of the channel of the Pequest 
River in the vicinity of Great Meadows. Property easements for the work have 
been obtained, and it is understood that work will begin in the near future. 

Mr. Jones. Now we will recess for lunch. We will be back at 1: 45. 

(Whereupon at 1 p. m. the hearing was recessed to reconvene at 
1:45 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing of the Special Subcommittee on Water Resources and 
Power of the Committee on Government Operations resumed at 2: 05 
p. m., at Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, Pa., Chairman Robert E. Jones 
presiding. 

Mr. Jones. The meeting will come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon is Congressman Frank Thompson, 
a representative of the State of New Jersey. 

Frank, it’s always good to see you. You always manifest a great 
interest in the flood problems, particularly in the State of New Jer- 
sey, and an anxious interest in the water problems throughout the 
country. 

We’re glad to have you today and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Tompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairnian. 

I’d like to thank you and your subcomittee for agreeing to hear me 
while you are in the Delaware River area. My congressional district 
is composed of two counties in New Jersey—Mercer and Burlington— 
both of which lie along the Delaware and were severely damaged in the 
recent flood. 

These damages, according to reputable engineers, were entirely un- 
necessary. Had the Bear C Sreek Dam on the Lehigh River, proposed 
in the 1940’s, been constructed, the engineers report it would have re- 
duced flood crests in Trenton by about 3 feet, and had this been the 
case, there would have been very little if any damage to that area. 

As it is, the recent flood wrought untold damage. This has resulted 
in direct expense to all levels of government, local, State, and Federal. 
and indirect costs to government have been even greater through the 
loss of taxes, But this is really only the smallest part of the ultimate 
loss. I have brought along pictures taken at various places along the 
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river in my district, and I would like to present them as exhibits to 
accompany my testimony. 

Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jones. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. THompson. As we have all learned to our regret, most such 
homes and businesses do not carry flood insurance and thus the loss 
will in many cases force the families affected to go into debt for many 
years to come, if they are able to recover at all. This is the cost of a 
flood. This is what the Hoover Commission Report on Water Re- 
sources would actually encourage to happen again and again. 

Now, I don’t mean to imply that the gentlemen who wrote and 
signed the document meant to cause any such thing, but that is the 
ultimate result. 

The Hoover Commission examined our present, past, and future 
water resources policy—but not with the idea of improving such 
policy. What they looked for were things to criticize; things that 
were done that might have been left undone; Federal dollars that were 
spent that might have been salted away to waste instead of paying 
for useful Federal projects. 

I think it can be fairly well demonstrated, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have no particular bias against the Hoover Commission as such. I have 
introduced a number of bills in the Congress to carry out many of the 
recommendations made by the task forces on legal services and per- 
sonnel and civil service. But the Commission’s report on water re- 
sources and power represents a sheer waste of money, in my opinion. It 
is a negative document, filled with “don’ts” instead of “do’s.” To me, 
it is a demurrer instead of an answer. 

Commissions appointed by the Congress to study a given problem are 
supposed to give expert advice to our legislative bodies, advice of a 
nonpartisan character. That this is far from true in the case of the 
water resources report seems quite clear. As Congressman Chet Holi- 
field pointed out in the dissent which he registered to the Commission 
report, nine of the members of the task force had previously signed 
the so-called Engineers Joint Committee Report, which clearly re- 
vealed their biases. Nonetheless, they were appointed to the task force, 
making the report to be issued a foregone conclusion. 

There is no reason, Mr. Chairman, why this great, rich Nation 
should be beset. with recurring floods on many of its great rivers. We 
have the engineering skills, the needed manpower and all the resources 
required to harness our rivers. We can end most of the ravages 
wrought by our great rivers and make them the servant of man instead. 

It is being done in many watersheds in this area, it has been done 
in the great Tennessee River Valley, as the chairman of this committee 
knows full well, and it should be done throughout America, in every 
watershed, large or small, where primary and secondary benefits to the 
Nation will justify it. 

I feel very strongly that the Federal Government should have a 
major role in all water programs. It should continue to stimulate con- 
servation on the farms and in the small watersheds, as it has done in 
the past with relatively inexpensive programs. It should continue to 
build large, multiple-purpose structures, and handle great rivers, such 
as the Delaware, which involve the national interest and are the prob- 
lems of a number of States. 
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We have tried the compact method of dealing with an interstate river 
in this area. This compact was and is known now as the interstate 
compact on the Delaware, or, for brevity, INCODEL. Men labored 
within this framework to deal with the Delaware River. But 
INCODEL has not succeeded. Conflicts of interests among the part- 
ner States have made it impossible for them to agree and to move 
ahead with the work—work which might have avoided much of the 
devastation of the recent flood. 

The INCODEL experience, I am told, parallels many similar expe- 
riences in the West, where interstate disputes over water have taken 
generations to resolve and many of them aren’t resolved to this day. 

We have all been told recently by weather experts that storms of 
the intensity of the recent ones may well occur with greater frequency 
in the eastern pert of the United States over the next few years. If 
this is true, and I believe it is, are we to continue to go defenseless? I 
ask you to look again at the photographs I have introduced and 
imagine what it would be like for these families to experience again the 
devastation wrought by Diane. That the State and local governments 
should do all in their power to alleviate such disasters is not denied. 
But I think it will not be denied by any but the most penny-pinching 
proponents of economy that it is beyond their power to do very much, 
Our only source of aid, most especially for,long-term projects, must 
be the Federal Government. 

Flood control and water development in the eastern United States 
is a matter of national importance. I believe very strongly that this 
is one nation, and that the welfare of every region is important to the 
economic well-being and health of the whole. That the people of 
the Nation agree with this statement I think is partly evidenced by the 
tremendous outpouring of aid from all parts of our great country 
when the results of the recent flood became known. I might add, at 
this point, that the people of our part of the country will never forget 
and never cease thanking our friends in other sections who helped us 
when we needed it so badly. 

But how much better, Mr. Chairman, would it have been if this aid 
had not been necessary. How much better not to have this section 
so badly damaged that it will take a very long time for the industries 
located here to recover and begin producing again for the Nation. 
And this is well within the realm of the possible. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known in the Congress and throughout the 
land that you have a deep and abiding interest in the development and 
conservation of our natural resources, not only for your own area but 
for the entire Nation. You represent an area which illustrates, indeed, 
a classic example of the national interest in regional welfare. The 
costs of TVA are being repaid through the usual amortization pro- 
cedures. But in reality TVA has paid for itself many times over. 
It has stimulated the southern economy so that it contributes many 
times its total cost through increases in normal taxes paid into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Jones. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuompson. Tennessee Valley materials create jobs throughout 
the land. Its increased purchasing power creates more jobs, It has 
stimulated economic activity throughout the Nation which dwarfs 
the original costs of the projects, and it is a fact that the TVA project 
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ve impetus to the development of the atomic bomb and hastened 
that development through its ability to supply Oak Ridge with their 
tremendous requirements of electricity. A has brought to the 
South a social and industrial revolution, particularly to an area which 
was greatly underdeveloped, and I think it is significant that since 
the development of the TVA that that area has been spared from any 
major floods. 

This is the one thing that the Hoover Commission and its task force 
appear entirely unable to understand. The secondary benefits of 
water projects can be many times the direct costs of the original, 
catalyzing project. Instead of giving consideration to these benefits, 
they have issued an injunction against any undertaking of a project 
unless an identifiable group of direct beneficiaries can be found and 
forced to pay the cost of the whole project. 

Such a position is, of course, entirely unsound as far as flood-con- 
trol projects are concerned. It is also unsound as it affects other water 

rojects. At the pet time there is a great demand in my district 

or a project to deepen the Delaware River shipping channel from 
Philadelphia to Trenton. But loudly have risen the cries of those 
who think in small terms of the Hoover Commission and its task force. 
They cried continuously and in loud voices because they had the back- 
ing of an administration that seems to favor penny pinching at all 
costs, and they were successful in blocking the project this year. Such 
a view is alarmingly shortsighted. The channel would bring indus- 
trial ae to the upper Delaware in a volume that would repay 
the original investment many times, and, I might add, this project 


itself would aid in en a recurrence of such a flood as we’ve 


recently experience 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that the Hoover Commission and its 
task force are attempting to return to the 19th century policies of 
government. But this is the 20th century and we have to give evi- 
dence that we know in which century we live. If the Hoover Com- 
mission doesn’t know, then I think their reports should be shelved, as 
costly as they are, and that we should move on with a constructive 
job of assuring the control and best use of our water resources. This 
1s the direction of progress and plenty for our people, and this is the 
true way to economize. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. It’s good to have had you today, Frank. 

Any questions, Mr. Reuss ? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions, other than to say that, as a Representative 
of the Fifth District of Wisconsin, where happily we haven’t had the 
flood problem, I want to thank you, Congressman Thompson, for 
giving me the point of view of one who has been right in the thick 
of it. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Jones. Congressman Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. I’d like to ask the Congressman: Is your indictment 
against the Hoover Commission primarily aimed at the task force on 
Water Resources and Power? 

Mr. THompson. Well, as you know, Mr. Lipscomb, the Commission 
report and the task-force report have both been presented to the Con- 
gress, and my indictment is against both of them. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. Well, could you tell me how you feel about recom- 
mendation No. 1 and recommendation No. 6 that the Hoover Com- 
mission embraces in regard to flood control? 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, now, recommendation No, 1, as I understand 
it, is in several parts; is that right? 

Mr. Lipscoms. That’s right. 

Mr. THompson. Well, let’s take recommendation No. 1, paragraph 
(c), in which it says: 

That the Federal Government should assume responsibility when participation 
or initiative is necessary to further or safeguard the national interest— 

Now, nowhere have I been able to find their definition of the na- 
tional interest, and if you could explain it to me, I might be able to 
answer the thing specifically. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you think it’s incumbent upon Congress, repre- 
senting the people, to determine and define what is the national 
interest ? 

Mr. Txuompson. I think it’s incumbent upon the Congress and not 
the Hoover Commission ; yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I think that we should do that, and recommendation 
1 (c) is an important recommendation in this whole thing. 

Mr. Tompson. Yes; itis. It isnot definitive, however. 

Mr. Liescome. You think that is a tremendous change in policy from 
the policy that now exists? 

, mv THompson. Well, I certainly do, and I’d like to explain why 
oO. 

In the report relative to the Delaware River, for instance, the Com- 
mission and the task force recommend a departure from something 
that the Federal Government has had as its responsibility since its 
inception—namely, the maintenance of our navigable rivers and har- 
bors, at the Federal Government’s expense. These reports say that 
local interests shall be responsible. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Evidently the Hoover Commission did not agree 
with its task force in that particular instance. 

Mr. THompson. Well, I don’t know your purpose, precisely, but 
I might suggest to you again that both of these things are before the 
Congress. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Do you mean that the Congress is supposed to im- 
plement the recommendations of the task force ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I hope that the Congress isn’t supposed to imple- 
ment any recommendations of either. I think it’s our duty, as the 
elected representatives, to sift through this and to take out of it such 
as we think is meritorious. Incidentally, in my opinion that would 
be quite a job, to find much meritorious in here. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You speak of the legislation that was stymied in 
the Congress this time ? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What legislation was that? 

Mr. THomrson. That was in the supplemental appropriations bill 
for conservation and reclamation of harbors and so on, the sum of— 
I think it was $16 million at the time, for the Delaware River project, 
which was authorized by the 83d Congress. 

Mr. Liescoms. Was it approved by the Public Works Committee, 
that it should be passed, or was it scuttled in the Appropriations 
Committee, so to speak ? 
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ecom- Mr. THomrson. It got to the floor, so it couldn’t have been scuttled 

Com- in the committee. The committee wasn’t sympathetic to it. 

I might point out that the author of the Delaware River section of 
stand this report, of the Hoover report, was retired Adm. Ben Moreell, who 

is the chairman of the board of Jones & Laughlin. I might point out 
further, in the event that you’re not aware of it, that the United States 
raph Steel Corp. is in the Delaware Valley now and others are moving 
in, and that it would hardly be expected of the chairman of Jones 
pation & Laughlin to do anything to assist the United States Steel in any 
way. 

e na- Mr. Liescoms. Well, as far as you’re concerned right now, you don’t 

yle to care to analyze the recommendations? 

Mr. Tuompson. I have analyzed them. 
epre- Mr. Liescoms. And, in effect, you’re saying that any recommenda- 
ional tions in No. 1 are of no good whatsoever ? : 

Mr. THompson. No, I’m not; I’m not saying that at all; I’m just 
1 not saying that we’re taking the thing as a whole, was my understand- 

ing, that that’s the purpose, and as a whole I think it’s a very un- 
ation satisfactory philosophy expressed throughout the whole thing, except 
in the dissent. 

There are lots of meritorious suggestions here. No. 1: 
from That water resources should be developed to assure their optimum use and 

their maximum contribution to the national economic growth, strength, and 
why general welfare. 

I think that, following that, we would develop the Delaware Val- 
‘om- ley, we would take procedures to institute flood control in the Delaware. 
hing Valley. 

e its Mr. Lirscoms. Do you think there should be local participation 

har- with the Federal Government or do you think it should be all Federal 

that Government ? 

Mr. THomrson. In my statement I said, as regards flood control, 
gree that there should be a maximum possible participation from the 

municipal and State government levels, but I do not think that in 
but the control of a river, an industry which in this case is a local corpo- 

» the rate entity or individual, should contribute, should have to contribute. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you feel that the State of New Jersey is now 

im- making long-range water resources and power programs? 

Mr. THomrson. They are trying their very best to. Unfortunately, 
ple- the whole water situation in New Jersey is bogged down in politics 
the at the moment. We have a Democratic executive and a Republican 
such legislature. It has been a little more difficult in New Jersey with our 
ould Governor than it has been with President Eisenhower and the Demo- 

cratic Congress. 

1 in Mr. Lirscoms. You understand why I’m asking questions about 
the Hoover Commission report, because I consider it this subcom- 
mittee’s duty to report back to the full Government Operations Com- 
mittee on the Hoover Commission report. 

bill Mr. Tuompson. I do, sir, absolutely. 

»f—~— Mr. Liescoms. And we can’t determine here in this committee how 

ject, a project should be built or financed or other things involved in Public 
Works and Interior and Insular Committee affairs. 

tee, Mr. Tuompson. That’s right. 

ions Mr. Reuss. I have one question. 






Mr. Jonges. Mr. Reuss. 
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Mr. Reuss. If you are through, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirescoms. I’m through. 

Mr. Reuss. Congressman Thompson, I call your attention to the 
letter of transmittal by Mr. Herbert Hoover, Chairman, dated June 
27, 1955, which letter transmits the volume 1 of the Water Re- 
sources and Power Report that you have just been reading from. It 
is contained on page ili of the volume you have in your hands. I’d 
like to have you read the second paragraph of that, and then if Mr. 
Lipscomb wants you to read any other parts, he’ll ask you to do that, 
but I wish you would just read the second paragraph, out loud, please. 

Mr. THompson (reading) : 

The Commission has had the services of an able task force presided over by 
Adm. Ben Moreell, now chairman of the board, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Their exhaustive investigation is embodied in the task-force report on this subject, 
which will be filed with Congress in the near future. 

Mr. Reuss. And that is signed by Mr. Herbert Hoover; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Tuompson. That’s correct. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, in the light of the sendoff to that task-force re- 
port by Mr. Hoover, it would be ungracious, to say the least, of Con- 
gress if it didn’t read the task-force report and attempt to evaluate 
it, would it not? 

Mr. TxHompson. I would think that in order to understand it, the 
Congress would have to read both the task force and the Commission 
report. 

Mr. Revss. That’s all. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I think that is true of any member or any person 
either appearing or testifying before this subcommittee today. 

Also, on page X of that same report, that same volume 

Mr. TuHompson. Is that Roman ten? 

Mr. Liescoms. Roman ten. It also specifically says that the Hoover 
Commission “has committed itself only in respect to the recommenda- 
tions it makes in this report,” “in this report” meaning the Hoover 
Commission report, and not the task-force report. 

Mr. THompson. It does say that and 

Mr. Lrescoms. And that is what it means. 

Mr. TuHompson. You are to ask the questions. It might not be ap- 
propriate for me to do it. But, as just a matter of clarification 
aren’t the Commission reports based on the recommendations of the 
task force and the work of the task force ? 

Mr. Lirescoms. That’s right. 

Mr. Tuomeson. They can’t be separated. 

Mr. Liescoms. The recommendations contained in the commission’s 
report must be backed up by the specific facts that refer to those 
recommendations in the task-force report: I mean, this subcommittee 
cannot survey the two recommendations without doing into that 
particular portion of the task-force’s report. But, other than that, I 
feel the subcommittee has no duty. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Thompson, are you familiar with the public utter- 
ances of one Herbert Hoover ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Jones. And the speeches that he has made on the subject ? 

Mr. TuHomeson. I am. 
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Mr. Jones. Do you find that the public statements and speeches 
that Herbert Hoover has made flircighbat the country are at variance 
and different in philosophy and in substance from that contained in 
the task-force report ? 

Mr. Tompson. I don’t find much similarity, at all, in the utter- 
ances, at times, and other times they’re exactly the same. 

Mr. Jones. So that Herbert Hoover, the former President, and 
Herbert Hoover, the Chairman of the Hoover Commission Study, 
would be the same Herbert Hoover and I guess his public utterances 
would speak his own mind. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I would certainly think so. Great weight is given 
to them in some quarters. 

Mr. Lrescoms. He speaks for himself as much as Chet Holifield 
speaks for himself. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That’s right. 

Mr. Lirscome. And the various dissents in volume two indicate 
the members’ various opinions and ideas. 

Mr. Jones. It would be like saying Herbert Hoover is a man who 
has one philosophy for the task-force report and he has a different 
ohilosbbhy in making the Commission report. It would seem to me 
that President Hoover has a rather consistent position with respect 
to water resource development which should come as no surprise to 
anyone trying to ferret out the differences between the task force 
and the Commission’s adopted report. 

Mr. Tuompson. I shouldn’t think so. I’ve often felt that the for- 
mer President, who is highly esteemed, and so on, really should be 
embarrassed by the fact that, following his utterances on this subject, 
that Hoover Dam is named after him, unless you would reverse the 
words. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I wouldn’t go that far. 

Mr. Jones. It isn’t a question of political differences; it’s just the 
idea of the issues and philosophy in back of it. 

Mr. THompson. I’m talking solely—since Mr. Hoover no longer 
aspires to any public office and actually is in semiretirement—I’m not 
disparaging at all. I think he’s made a great effort in this thing, and 
the 82d Congress took cognizance of a lot of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission report and has done a lot about it. I think 
he’s done a lot of very fine things. I have nine Hoover Commission 
suggestions in the form of legislation under my name. I have no 
brief with him; my brief with him ended in the 1930’s. But cer- 
tainly, with respect to his outlook on water resources and power, I 
don’t know how I could express how violently I disagree. I have 
studied them just as I studied the things which I considered were 
meritorious enough to warrant introduction into the Congress. 

Mr. Jones. On page 109 of the report, volume 1, the Commission 
goes into a discussion of subsidies paid by the States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and establishes the 20-percent popula- 
tion figure, paying 29 percent of the taxes and receiving no Federal 
power. 

Do you sense that there has been an attempt to exclude the eastern 
part of the country, the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, from being beneficiaries of the development to obtain hydro- 
electric power ? 
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Mr. TuHompson. I wouldn’t say so, Mr. Chairman. We look upon 
it this way—as I’ve said in my testimony—that this is one Nation; 
the economic well-being of one section or State or anything else is 
to the benefit of all of us. I don’t think there has been any discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. Jones. As I recall, we’ve gone into—under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act—encouraging the private utilities to expand their gener- 


ating facilities to take care of the defense situation that has been 
quite serious. 


Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. My recollection is that the private utilities have ob- 
tained tax-amortization certificates of $2,300 million. Do you know 
whether or not there was a design on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to exclude any private utility from any section of the country ? 

Mr. Tuoomrson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Jones. And that is a direct subsidy by the Federal Govern- 
ment; isnt’ it ? 

Mr. Tompson. It is, indeed. We have built some of our greatest 
industries under the tax amortization. 

Mr. Jones. Now, the people of the Tennessee Valley, which they 
talk about as being the beneficiaries and somebody else paying the 
bill—we don’t get any tax amortization ; do we? 

Mr. Tuompson. No; not that I know of. 

Mr. Jones. We are paying back the full bill to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Tuompson. You are, that’s right. 

Mr. Jones. $220 million, earning 4 percent, better than 4 percent, 
generating almost 60 percent of the entire production of hydro and 
thermo power going into defense plants, of which the Federal govern- 
ment is reaping enormous benefits of low-cost electricity, and yet they 
are not getting a single penny of tax amortization for companies op- 
erating in that area. 

Now, wouldn’t it be fair to assume that if the shoe fits on one end, 
it ought to fit on the other, and by taking the position that we could 
not encourage the Federal government to construct a comprehensive 
program on the Delaware River, simply because of private utilities 
in this area being subsidized by the Federal Government, don’t you 
think that is a rather shortsighted view on the part of the people? 

Mr. THompson. I certainly do. I think that is entirely unfair. 

Mr. Jones. So, after all, it more or less equalizes itself as far as 
opportunity is concerned. There is a Federal responsibility to see 
that the flood-control problems in this country are resolved by the 
Federal Government, because the Constitution places that responsi- 
bility on the Federal Government. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is my view. 

Mr. Jones. And the only thing that we should be primarily con- 
cerned with is that we make wise and prudent investments to see that 
the maximum benefits of the properties owned by the people of this 
country are developed in all the areas of the country. 

Mr. Tuompson. I agree thoroughly with what you said, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Liescoms. I would say you are a friendly witness. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would hope that I am. 
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Mr. Jones. Any other questions ? 

Thank you again, Mr. Thompson; it’s a pleasure to have you today. 

Our next witness is the Right Reverend Msgr. Thomas J. Rilley, of 

the National Catholic Community Service, of Philadelphia. 

. pete ed glad to have you. I’m sorry that our schedule is a little 
it ind. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. THOMAS J. RILLEY, DIOCESAN 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CATHOLIC COMMUNITY SERVICE, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


Monsignor Rittey. You won’t be behind when I finish. It will be 
very short. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the invitation to be here. My report 
necessarily will be short, because of the limited area that was affected 
concerning us. 

In the archdiocese of Philadelphia we are concerned with the 12 
southeastern counties of Pennsylvania. The great damage was done 
in Riegelsville, Easton, New Hope, Yardley, and Neshaminy— 
Yardley and Neshaminy receiving the greatest blow in the flood— 
that is, total loss of food, sickness which followed pollution of wells, 
and so forth. ; 

Under the direction of the archbishop, a fund was established for 
food, clothing, furniture, medicine, and the like, but we found there 
was a great dissimilarity of work among both the local and national 
organizations. Manpower had to be supplied from every source pos- 
sible. The greatest thing to come out of the flood, as far as we were 
concerned, was the proper coordination of interested agencies, whether 
they be National, State, or local agencies, and particularly the indoc- 
trination of people that are living in the flooded areas. 

Sometimes in thinking about these things we don’t realize that they 
have assumed the risk themselves in living in these areas which might 
be affected. However, that does not take away the responsibility of 
the local people or the State or the National Government in protecting 
people in such areas. 

There was a great deal of concern in the West and the Midwest 
about the floods and flooded areas and the amount of money that was 
spent, the majority of it given by the people in the eastern part of 
the country, to alleviate the sufferings in that particular part of the 
country. It was only recently that the spotlight was put on the East, 
and I don’t think the people were indoctrinated or could even imagine 
some of the things that were going to happen. 

The needs of the victims could not be known immediately. In talk- 
ing about the flood you’d ask a man how much damage he received 
or what his property losses were, and he was unable to tell you. So 
that somewhere along the line there must be some planning so that 
these people can be met with, say, 90 days after the flood is over, 90 
days:after they have dug themselves out, and then evaluate their 
aoe one find out how they feel about flood control, watersheds, and 
the like. 

I think the Hoover Commission missed a great point in not deal- 
ing with the national organizations, such as the Boy Scouts and other 
organizations which are doing conservation work. They were not 
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directed by the Federal Government; it has only been by local and 
State government that they’ve undertaken this work to help with 
these smaller streams and rivers, and so forth, in the State. 

We are endeavoring to form in this 10-county area a coordination 
of all agencies to begin now to indoctrinate the people, tell them the 
risks they’re taking, because we know that the governmental work 
will naturally be slow because of committees and subcommittees that 
have to have particular hearings for fear of criticism, what the people 
might say if we spent a great deal or sum of money without taking 
them into consideration. 

Naturally, in my position I have little knowledge of the pollution 
of the municipal supply, the fish and wildlife regulation, and so forth 
so if you’re satisfied with that, I would say it was the completion of 
my report. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Father Rilley. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, sir. 

Our next witness is the Honorable James W. McNulty, the city 
solicitor of the city of Scranton. ' 

We’re glad to have you, Mr. McNulty. 

Mr. McNoutry. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. McNotry. We have no prepared statement to make. We were 
asked to furnish certain information. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES W. McNULTY, CITY SOLICITOR, CITY 
OF SCRANTON, PA. 


Mr. McNutrty. Mayor Hanlon unavoidably could not come here, and 
asked me to come in his behalf. 

The particular thing that was suggested to us was to give you some 
of the facts on what happened to us in our own particular area with 
this latest flood. 

As you are aware from previous testimony given, we have not had 
a continual succession of these floods in the past; this is a new experi- 
ence in the particular area in which we are concerned. I might say 
that in the city of Scranton, geographically, the disaster came to us 
from a southeast or northeast direction. We are bounded by a river 
on the northwest—the Lackawanna River, on the northwest side of 
Scranton, coming from up in the Carbondale area. The particular 
one from which we suffered the damage at the last flood comes from 
over on the easterly side of the city and from the direction of Mount 
Pocono, designated as the Roaring Brook Creek, and up to this time 
has more or less been recognized as a creek rather than a river. 

We have had damage in the past from this Lackawanna River which 
goes down through the lower section of Lackawanna County into 
Wilkes-Barre. We have had the advantage of some flood-control work 
by the engineers in the past. It certainly has not been the desirable 
amount, but it has been very helpful, as proven in this last particular 
flood. With the little bit of work that was done for us by the engi- 
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neers, we suffered practically no damage from the Lackawanna River. 

Carrying the Lackawanna River just slightly further, as it goes 
down and empties into the Susquehanna, in Wilkes Barre and areas 
under these circumstances, where they should normally have floods, 
the work done by the Corps of Engineers in dredging the flood-reten- 
tion walls prevented them from having any. 

This one that has caused us the damage now had a very minimum 
amount of money spent on it in 1942, I believe, and there was some- 
thing in the matter of some few thousands of dollars in dredging. 
As this river came down to us after this particular flood, it started up 
at the end of the city of Scranton—it started in Dunmore Borough. 
It there completely disrupted rail traffic, washed out some of the 
shops of one of our principal railroads, the Erie Railroad, and then 
started pouring into the city of Scranton. As it came into this first 
area of Scranton it washed out some of the bridges that we have there, 
knocked over quite a few homes, washed out industries that were there, 
and then winds it way down into the central part of the city, where 
one of our main arteries of traffic going south was washed out. You 
may find it on there. I forget the route number, but it’s the route 
going from Scranton into Wilkes-Barre. Then it went down into 
the south Scranton area, took out some more of our bridges, knocked 
out any number of homes and disrupted our highway travel com- 
pletely. 

We were left with but one means of access in and out of the city 
for several days after this particular flood, because some of the bridges 
were washed out, the underpinning of others was weakened and we 
were completely unable to get out of Scranton except by one direction, 
which simply meant that we had bogged down completely in traffic. 
For days and days we had a steady stream of traffic, bumper to bumper, 
extending maybe a mile or two. 

Now, when we get into the physical part of the city’s property which 
was demolished, other than bridges—these streams, as you know, in 
most places in Pennsylvania, in the coal regions, at any rate—we have 
not gotten around to complete sewage treatment plants, where the 
river is used for the dumping of some of this material. Under one 
of our legislative acts we have a stream clearance and antipollution 
bill, but municipalities not having the money have not gotten around 
to furnishing complete treatment. The result was the sewers were 
broken, all of this deleterious material was flowing all over the com- 
plete area. It put us into an immediate stage of quarantine by the 
health department, particularly the two areas I mentioned to you, this 
lower South Scranton and the upper East Scranton. The health de- 
partment had to quarantine them, put on a curfew. 

We have many factories in that particular area whose machinery 
we had to quarantine until they arranged how they would decontam1- 
nate it, by stream or otherwise. And another unfortunate thing with 
us is that while our water supply for drinking water is one of the best 
and most adequate there is, the supply mains going into the city of 
Scranton go over all of these bridges which were knocked out. The 
result was our entire water supply system was knocked out, and a 
great deal of telephone and electric communications, because these 
bridges-are main channels for carrying these across. 

We were without water for several days—I would say some areas 
of the city 10 days, some 2 days—and until just 1 day in this past 
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week the water had to be boiled before it could be used. It’s bad 
enough having water which you have to boil, but when you don’t 
have it, you’re really in a great deal of trouble. That’s about the only 
thing you cannot get along without. 

e estimate that we had a minimum of city damage, just in cleanin 
up in these two areas, of maybe seventy-five to a hundred thousan 
dollars. That was going in and cleaning where we had streets. They 
became simply pastures with no means of getting across. We had 
some twenty-five or fifty thousand dollars in replacements of sewers 
“ee had gone down in this area and were broken at that particular 
place. 

We have another probably $40,000 worth of pavement where this 
thing came along at it just rolled them up like a piece of carpet and 
we had to replace the paving. 

On dredging and restoring some of these creeks, the cost will run 
up into hundreds of thousands of dollars. The damage to our bridges 
alone will be in excess of a million and a half dollars. 

Now, these are things for which we are primarily responsible; they 
have nothing to do with the private damage to people. We, like most 
municipalities, are practically up to the point of always using up our 
total indebtedness where we don’t have anything further to go. A 
bridge is going to cost us $750,000 or $1,000,000. We just never con- 
template doing that; we always hoped we would never have to do such 


a thing. It is practically an impossibility for a municipality our — 


size—incidentally, our size is about 125,000 people; we have an ap- 
praised or assessed valuation of approximately $100 million; our 
budget in a year is $314 million—we could never, and no municipal 
government or State government would ever think of building bridges, 
which you anticipate lasting 30 to 50 years, out of any present budget 
and spending present taxes. That is purely an amortizing project. 

We would not be able to raise the money at the present time to 
build this one bridge of ours which is gone. If it had not been for 
the assistance of the Corps of Engineers coming in immediately, 
we probably could not have repaired or rehabilitated it for any sort 
of temporary passage, but we have had at least several million dollars 
worth of damage which there is absolutely no way of us taking care 
of immediately in the future. 

Now, just in the past 2 days these people whom we have rehabili- 
tated in this respect, that we have cleaned the streets, we have helped 
clean their yards, we have given them some help in trying to scrub 
their houses out, where they had 4 feet of dirt on the first floor and it 
took them days to shovel it out—we at least have made it not. safe 
or sanitary, but habitable in the very barest way—they all started 
moving again because of this last hurricane, which was due here yes- 
terday and fortunately bypassed us. These places would have been 
washed out again. If we have that same type of storm in the next 
year, the same thing will happen to us. 

The only possible remedy that we can look forward to in the future 
is the dredging of these streams, plus, maybe, some dams up toward 
the Mount Pocono area, plus some flood walls, and we’ll be unable 
to do it financially. We think there is a proper place for the Federal 
Government. e agree that we ought to furnish whatever local 
assistance we can, that we ought to participate in any way we can, but 
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the amount that we can participate is so little, compared to our great, 
urgent need, that we almost have to look to the Federal Government. 

We have not digested the Hoover report in great detail, we have just 
gone over it in the respect that I, myself, get two impressions from it— 
one with which I thoroughly agree: That is, if the purpose is to cen- 
tralize some of these agencies which are overlapping each other in the 
engagement of this work, we would very definitely be for it. One of 
the reasons that we would have to endorse that particular type of thing 
is we would use the Corps of Engineers as our example. We have had 
with the Corps of Engineers a tremendous experience during this 
flood. They i done for us unbelievably good work. They have 
done it efficiently and we are more than satisfied that both we as in- 
dividuals and the Government as a whole have more than gotten their 
money’s worth out of the work they have done, and the manner in 
which they’ve done it. So if there was a centralizing of the spending 
through them, we say from our own experience that that is the ideal 
agency to do it. 

Now, we’ve had experience with no others. We can’t condemn 
them or say that we would be for them, but the ones with which we’ve 
had experience, the Corps of Engineers, we certainly feel that we and 
the Government are getting our money’s worth. 

We would not be for cutting down the Government spending on 
these particular types of projects, because we don’t think there is 
anybody else who can afford to do them. Certainly, we can’t. The 
State could take some participation, but they could not do the full 
job. We think that there’s more than ample repayment for whatever 
the Government does. We have lost several hundred people out of 
employment in factories and shops that were knocked out with this 
flood. They are probably now drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion. If they have to go through that again next year, they are con- 
tinually a charge on the State and on the Federal Government. If 
the means of keeping them in employment by the spending of money 
to prevent something over which we have no control—such as floods— 
is to be had, we feel that is a good dollar and cents bargain and it is 
nothing short of that—in addition to which there is some obligation 
to do something. 

I may say this—I think you might be interested in this: In the very 
first day or two that we went around visiting people and were trying 
to do something on a small scale, we had already been contacted by 
the State government and by the Federal Government, but many of 
these people, who were in a state of shock, were saying, “Well, you 
are here; I mean, where is the Federal Government? They spend 
all kinds of money and they don’t know how they spend it, exactly, but 
they spend an awful lot of money over in Europe, doing all sorts of 
things; why aren’t they doing something for us?” 

Mr. Jones. That really put you to task, didn’t it, to make 
explanation ? 

Mr. MoNoutry. All I could say to them at the moment was that, 
“We've been in contact with them ; we know you'll be taken care of.” 

I think one of the best things that has happened to us in convine- 
ing all these people that the Federal Government is their Govern- 
ment and that the Federal Government is supporting them in the 
work that has been done. I mean they got all sorts of service; they 
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ot it quickly. It wasn’t making handouts to them for personal things, 

ut it was taking care of them. I think with any of the people who 
once raised that question they will never raise that question again 
because they saw their own Government in action, doing something 
for them. 5 

I would like to put one further we on record here for you. I 
have a graphic account of the area of Scranton, as well as the ones 
in Pocono and Honesdale. I would like to hand you this for your 
consideration. It tells pretty graphically the things that were done 
and we’d be glad to furnish some more if you’d be interested. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. We will be happy to look this 
over at a subsequent meeting of the committee, when we will have 
time to review it. 

Mr. McNotry. Thank you very kindly for giving us the opportu- 
nity of coming up here. 

Mr. Jones. Just one moment. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Reuss ? 

Mr. Reuss. Just one question. 

As I understood your first point, Mr. McNulty, you were saying 
that to the extent that the Hoover Commision recommended consoli- 
dation and the elimination of duplication of Federal agencies in the 
field of water resources you would agree with that recommendation ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. McNoutry. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Reuss. I just want now, in the light of that, to read to you 
the dissent of Commissioner Holifield contained in volume 2 of the 
Hoover Commission report, on pages 10 and 11, in which he said: 


My reasons for opposing the Commission’s report on water resources and 
power may be summarized as follows— 


Then I’ll skip right to point 6, because that is what I’m concerned 
with: 


6. Although the Commission report lists numerous allegedly duplicating func- 
tions and harps upon conflicts and waste, there are no recommendations (with 
one ill-advised exception) for basic reorganization, consolidation, or elimination 
to provide savings and greater efficiency in the agencies concerned. 

Now, were you referring to what the Commission might have recom- 
mended when you said that you would agree with the recommendation 
for the elimination of duplication, or did you have reference to some 
section 

Mr. McNoutry.I have reference to no specific section. Everybody 
would have to agree that they’re for the elimination of duplication 
any anything which is wasteful. I mean if you don’t do that you 
just couldn’t conscientiously say you hoped to run a government or 
anything else. If Commissioner Holifield says, as a matter of fact, 
there is no duplication, then the report means nothing, if he has 
the correct state of facts. And I say I speak of it only from the 
standpoint if it recommended that it is the engineers, from our par- 
ticular experience and standpoint, we say we would thoroughly en- 
dorse that method, because they’re the ones with whom we've done 
business. We’ve seen the expeditiousness and efficiency with which 
they operated in our area. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb, 
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Mr. Lirscoms. At this time you don’t care to make any further 
comment about the recommendations in the Hoover Commission 











































nin report ? 
ng Mr. McNutry. I do not, for the reason that I’m not sufficiently 
familiar with the terms of the report or the background on which it is 
I based. 
1es Mr. Liescoms. As a member of the subcommittee, I appreciate 
yur learnmg the problems of Scranton and how the flood problem was 
ne handled there, but this subcommittee is working on the Hoover Com- 
mission report and, as one of the committee, I’m going to relate what 
his & information I have to the committees that will be interested and should 
ve be doing something in this regard. 
Mr. McNutry. Well, I would like to make it clear that anything 
u- with which we are able to cope locally, certainly we will do and we 
would do, but things of this nature—I mean this flood doesn’t originate 
in the city of Scranton; I mean it comes away back up the waters, up 
here. Now, whatever we would do on the local level in the city of 
Scranton wouldn’t be enough, and even if what we would do would be 
1g enough, financially we’d be in no shape to do it. 
li- I don’t think there is any other municipality in the northeastern part 
he of Pennsylvania, where we have suffered from a decline in the coal 
n; business for so many years—we have gotten down and are trying to 
; build up, so that we are not a growing, expanding community which 
has a lot of other resources—we have to look for resources from some- 
yu one else, to try and conserve what we do have, and we don’t think the 
ne State alone could do it. 
Mr. Liescoms. Has the State come through at this time with help? 
a Mr. McNutry. The State at this particular time has come through 
with help. The State has some legislation for the future which will 
help on the thing. But we are satisfied it will not be enough, espe- 
d cially when we see the little bit that was done for us in the past by the 
Corps of Engineers in dredging of flood walls—we were so fortunate in 
c- those areas and didn’t have a recurrence. That is the reason it’s most 
h desirable we try and get the same sort of help on the other side, on the 
n easterly side, as we did on the west. Believe me, we have had a 
minimum of help in our area and we didn’t—we got all we needed, 
- almost, but this 1s a new type of thing which we are experiencing and 
n which we apparently are going to experience, just judging from last 
© week’s hurricane. Everybody was up all night in Scranton in these 
areas, moving their stuff back up to the second floors where they 
y didn’t have them before. 
a Mr. Lirescoms. The Hoover Commission someplace points out there 
u are two different types of floods. 
r Mr. McNutry. Yes; I remember reading in that particular thing 
‘5 where it—I mean, this is a type which we think we have to anticipate 
5 in the future, judging from last year and this year. 
e Mr. Lirscoms. That’s all. 
P Mr. Jones. Any further questions? 
Mr. McNoutry. Thank you, sir. 
C Mr. Jones. Well, the city of Scranton has an excellent advocate, Mr. 
McNulty. 
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Mr. McNutry. I would like to say that Mr. Randolph of the Seran- 
ton Chamber of Commerce is likewise with me and I think he endorses 
what I’ve said about what has happened to us in the city. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Maurice Goddard, secretary of 
the Department of Forests and Waters of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Prrxrn. I believe he has not returned from his meeting in 
Stroudsburg, but he should be here any minute. 

Mr. Jones. All right, fine. 

The Honorable Earl E. Schaffer, mayor of the city of Bethlehem. 
Is Mr. Schaffer around ? 

Col. Clarence Renshaw, division engineer, North Atlantic Division, 
New York City. 

Would you like to have your resident engineers with you at the time 
you testify ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. I have here Colonel Smith of the Baltimore dis- 
trict and Mr. Swain of the Philadelphia district. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. Would you like to have them accompany you? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes, sir: I think it would be very fine if they 
were here. Colonel Clark is with Mr. Goddard, but Mr. Swain will 
represent him. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. 

Colonel, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Colonel Rensnaw. I have a prepared statement, sir, answering to 
the outline which you so kindly wrote me. 

Mr. Jones. You may proceed. 

Colonel Rensuaw. Allright,sir. Before I-—— 

Mr. Jones. Do you have copies of the statement ? 

Yolonel Rensuaw. I have an extra copy, yes, sir, that I can give the 
reporter if you’d like. 

Mr. Jones. All right, fine. 


STATEMENT OF COL. CLARENCE RENSHAW, DIVISION ENGINEER, 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION, NEW YORK CITY 


Colonel Rensuaw. But before I start, I would like to say that Mr. 
McNulty was very kind in what he experienced there as a result of 
Colonel Smith and his Baltimore organization, but I also would like 
to point out that the only reason the Corps of Engineers was able to 
get into that business is that the SCEA appointed us under Federal 
law 875 asthe agenciesof SCEA. We wereserving as the engineer for 
them during this emergency. 

The presently available estimate of the damage in the DD laware 
River watershed from the flood of August 18-20, 1955, resulting from 
Hurricane Diane is $97,691,000. 

Mr. Jones. Repeat that figure. 

Colonel RensHaw. $97,691,000. Now, mind you, this is the Dela- 
ware River, including $4,414,000 in the Schuylkill watershed, which 
is a tributary of the Delaware River. 

In the Susquehanna River watershed, principally along Roaring 
Brook, a tributary of the Lackawanna River, Scranton., Pa., a total 
of $11,580,000 in damage has been reported. 
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The total damage in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania from these 
floods amounted to $86,304,000. It is desired to emphasize that the 
figures are the result of preliminary reports from the district engineers 
and are incomplete. The district engineers are now engaged in pre- 
paring detailed reports and undoubtedly, as a result of these reports, 
the figures may be higher. 

Such things as loss of wages and loss of business, on which the final 
amount would not be known for sometime, may raise the total damage 
figure considerably. 

In the flooded area of Pennsylvania there are on the books of the 
Corps of Engineers five projects which, if in operation, would have 
prevented some of the damage. 

Mr. Jones. All right, now, will you name those five projects, 
Colonel ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes, sir. Along the Lehigh River there are au- 
thorized projects for construction of Bear Creek Reservoir 

Mr. Jones. The date of authorization. 

Colonel Rensnaw. It’s in 1945, Mr. Swain? 

Mr. Swarn. 1946. 

Colonel Rensnaw. 1946. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have the House document to supply the com- 
mittee as you designate the projects? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes, sir. This is House Document No. 587, 79th 
Congress, 2d session. 

Shall I go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Colonel RensHaw. This document provides for the construction of 
the Bear Creek Reservoir and for the construction of local protection 
projects downstream at Allentown and Bethlehem, in the same docu- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And what was the authorization figure? 

Colonel Rensuaw. I believe that’s $12 million. 

Mr. Swarn. At the time. 

Mr. Jones. Twelve seventy-four ? 

Mr. Swain. At the time, yes, sir, as of that date. 

Mr. Jones. And what is the figure at the present time? 

Colonel RensHaw. I have that here, sir. The total—the estimated 
costs are: Bear Creek Reservoir, $17,900,000; Allentown local works, 
$2,130,000; Bethlehem local protection work, $8,100,000; or a total of 
$28,100,00. 

Mr. Jones. How much ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. $28,100,000. 

Mr. Jones. That corresponds generally with the Engineering News- 
Record Construction Cost Index? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes, sir; I would say that’s very close to it. 

Mr. Jones. And how much planning work has been done on the 
project ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Sir, we are ready—we would be ready to let a 
contract for that reservoir within a few months, for the start of the 
contract. 

Mr. Jones. How much money have you expended on planning? 
Colonel Rensuaw. $600,000. 
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Mr. Jones. $600,000, and the last fiscal year of appropriated money 
for planning was what year ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. It was 1952, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Swain. We had a very small allotment last year, of about 
$10,000, but the last large amount was in 1950. 

Mr. Jones. And is there local participation in the authorization ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Only to the effect that locally they must supply 
the rights-of-way and easements for the local protection in Allentown 
and Bethlehem. 

Mr. Jones. And no liability of the Federal Government? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes; save and hold, and also they must main- 
tain the local protection work. 

Mr. Jones. And what was the average maintenance work of the local 
interests? Do you recall that figure? 

Colonel Rensuaw. No, sir. 

Mr. Swarn. It isin that project document, sir. 

Mr. Jonxs. $10,000, I believe was the figure. 

Mr. Swarn. Is that for Allentown and Bethlehem? 

Mr. Jones. That is $10,000 for the maintenance and operation of 
the reservoir. 

Colonel Rensuaw. That’s Bear Creek. 

Mr. Swarn. That would be our cost, but there should be a cost there 
for Allentown and Bethlehem, an annual maintenance cost. 

Mr. Jones. Now, it would be a flood-control project in its entirety ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes, sir. The two—they’re all connected. In 
other words, without Bear Creek Reservoir we would have to have 
larger works at Allentown and Bethlehem. 

Mr. Jones. Are you satisfied that the engineering design would be 
sufficient to cope with the situation that occurred recently with the 
flood on the main stem of the stream ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes, sir. Oddly enough, this was almost the 
design flood ; I mean the flood stage was exactly the same. 

Mr. Swain. Yes, sir, this flood would have filled our reservoir. We 
could have retained the whole thing above Bear Creek Reservoir and 
the water surface would have been at least 2 feet below the spillway 
level. 

Mr. Jones. What is the average flow at the point of dam construc- 
tion—the mean point ? 

Mr. Swatn. Well, the average flow would be something like 1,000 
cubic feet per second, but during the 1942 flood it was up around 
twenty-six or twenty-seven thousand at the dam site. 

Mr. Jones. And what was it during the recent flood ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Approximately the same as the 1942 flood, per- 
haps a little higher. 

Mr. Jones. 26,000 ? 

Mr. Swarn. I would say it would be higher than that. We don’t 
have all our runoff figures yet, but from the studies that we’ve made, 
this last flood equaled our reservoir design flood, which is almost twice 
the greatest flood of record. 

Mr. Jones. There is no provision, I see, for the generation of 
hydroelectric power. 

Mr. Swarn. It was studied, sir, and there is a plan that the Federal 
Power Commission has, using Bear Creek Reservoir in connection 
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with the Tobyhanna Reservoir above it, which would furnish power 
and water supply. 

Mr. JONEs. The Federal Power Commission comment on the 26th 
of January—25th—1946, was that they concurred with the Corps of 
Engineers that there was not any hydro potential at Bear Creek. 

Mr. Swain. At Bear Creek itself, yes, sir, there isn’t, right at Bear 
Creek itself. You would have to build another one. 

Mr. Jones. Would it complement the other dams for the generation 
of hydroelectric power ? 

Mr. Swain. It would be used as a 

Mr. Jones. Storage? 

Mr. Swatrn. As a storage. You see, they would pump from the 
Bear Creek Resérvoir up into the higher reservoir, and then they 
would give us some floott-conitio! capacity in the upper reservoir to 
compensate for the flood-control capacity they would be using in the 
Bear Creek Reservoir. 

Mr. Jones. Did the Board of Rivers and Harbors consider the 
comments made by the INCODEL? Were they considered at the 
time, their comments on it? 

Mr. Swarn. They were considered in this review report here that 
was just returned. 

Colonel Rensuaw. In the 308, which is the basinwide report, they 
were considered. 

Mr. Jones. I am going to come to 308 reports in a minute. 

Colonel RensHaw. Yes, sir. I don’t remember the specific com- 
ments on this report. 

Mr. Swatrn. No, sir, at that time, when that report was written, 
we considered, of course, water supply, irrigation, power, and every- 
thing else. but we didn’t specifically consider the INCODEL plan, 
because they didn’t have any reservoir on the Lehigh River. We 
weren’t considering the Delaware River. 

Mr. Jones. Did they make comments on it? 

Mr. Swarn. No, sir, I don’t think they did. 

Colonel Rensuaw. Jim Allen was here a minute ago and we worked 
with it. 

Mr. Jones. Well, they might not be proper for consideration, con- 
sidering this dam, I don’t know. 

All right, you go ahead, Colonel. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Jonss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Are Corps of Engineer projects set up on priority ? 

Colonel RensHaw. More or less priority. When it comes to the final 
analysis, the Corps of Engineers do recommend, but we are held within 
budget limitations and within congressional limitations. 

Mr. Lirescoms. This project was authorized in 1946. 

Colonel RensHaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirescoms. It has been in the planning stage since 1946. You 
say it is ready to go now or in a few months. Between 1946 and the 
present time has it been in the planning stage? 

_ Colonel Rensnaw. Let me say this: I’m not at liberty, in my posi- 
tion, to reveal what has been recommended from time to time to the 
Bureau of the Budget, but I am free to say there are very few starts 
since 1946 that were undertaken in these continuing flood-control 
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projects, due to the Korean war and, I imagine, other budgetary needs. 
I’m talking countrywide now. ; 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is it my understanding that this project has been 
submitted to at least the Bureau of the Budget? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Oh, this is authorized by Congress, sir. 

Mr. Jones. The selection of projects presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget is done by the Chief of the Corps and not the District Engi- 
neers ¢ 

Jolonel RensHaw. That is right, sir. : 

Mr. Jonxs. So you have no knowledge of the projects, what projects 
the Chief of the Cures is going to transmit to the Chief of the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. So we would have to get that information from the 
Office of the Chief as to the criteria referred to the Bureau of the 
Budget—which they will receive, meeting the requirements of na- 
tional defense and other ingredients which would make it fall within 
the system of priorities, isn’t that true? 

Colonel Rensuaw. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. Lirscomes. Is it fair to ask, has this project been in the planning 
stage from 1946 to the present time? 

Colonel Rensuaw. It has been ready for the planning stage; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. It has been ready for the planning stage? 

Colonel Rensnaw. Yes, sir, in 1950—we got how much money in 
1950 for planning? 

Mr. Swatrn. In 1950, Colonel, in about October of 1950, we ran out 
of funds, planning funds. Up to that time we had spent about $490,000 
in planning. We were ready at that time to let a contract for the 
outlet, for the first phase of the outlet work, but we had no construc- 
tion funds given to us in the subsequent years and we have done no 
planning since about October 1950, until the latter part of the last 
fiscal year, when we were given enough money to complete the plans 
and specifications for the first phase of the outlet work. 

Mr. Liescoms. When was that, sir? 

Mr. Swarn. In the last part of the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Liescoms. 1954-55? 

Mr. Swarn. 1955, the fiscal year 1955. And we are now in this 
position, as Colonel Renshaw said—— 

Mr. Liescoms. We’re in fiscal 1955-56 now. 

Mr. Swan. We're in the fiscal year 1956 right now. 

We’re now in a position to let a contract for the first phase of the 
outlet work within 3 months. It takes advertising; you have to 
advertise. 

Colonel Rensuaw. Real estate is the big fellow. 

Mr. Swarn. And you’ve got to get the real estate. 

Mr. Liescoms. So you still have to go to the next Congress to get 
the appropriation ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. That’s right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. At what stage is a project ready to go to the Con- 
gress for appropriation—at the end of the planning stage? 
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Colonel Rensuaw. I would say any time after the authorization by 
Congress. We have on our books—I mean just for information—in 
this division, I think it’s $343 million total authorizations. That is 
within my division, which is from the Hudson River down to include 
the Roanoke River to the south. I have that many authorized proj- 
ects, and about a third of that has been funded. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But I mean there is no way I can find out how to 
determine when this project goes to the Chief of the Corps to go into 
the mechanics of the budget ¢ 

Colonel Rensnaw. Well, I would say that we’re given a figure 
every year within which to do our planning. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I understand the Korean war and all the rest of the 
factors involved, but I was just wondering if Bear Creek Reservoir 
has been on a priority list. 

Colonel RensHuaw. Clark, can you-—— 

Mr. Jones. Well, that question answers itself. If it’s been on a 
priority list, the Bureau of the Budget would transmit it to Congress 
for an appropriation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. They won’t do that until the Corps of Engineers 
sends it to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Jones. Oh, yes, the Corps of Engineers transmits many projects 
that do not get Budget approval, and the only way that the Corps of 
Engineers can transmit its projects to the Congress is through the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Budget—I believe you’re making them 
= 18 months in advance, where you used to be making them 1 year in 
advance, 

Mr. Liescoms. All right, then, has the Bear Creek Reservoir been 
before the Bureau of the Budget? 

Colonel Rensnaw. That I’m not at liberty to say. That is the 
program of the President, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Because the Bureau of the Budget is an executive office 
operated at the direction of the President. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But you have submitted it to the Chief of the Corps 
of Engineers? 

Colonel RensHaw. That’s right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What he’s done with it, you don’t know ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. That’s correct. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I see. 

Mr. Jones. All right, let’s go to the next project. 

Colonel RensHaw. Along the Lackawaxen River 

Mr. Jones. You're leaving the Lehigh in this same report ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes, sir, I’m going north to the Lackawaxen 
River. I think you have one of these. 

Mr. Jongs. Which reservoir did you say—the Prompton ? 

Colonel RensHaw. Well, there are two reservoirs planned up there, 
the Prompton and Dyberry Reservoirs. 

Mr. Jongs. I notice they were resubmited to you for restudy. 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes, sir; they have been in a deferred classifica- 
tion recently. 

Mr, Jones. Is it in the survey stage or authorized or come to you by 
a resolution ? 

Colonel Rensnaw. It’s an authorized project of the Congress, sir. 
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Mr. Jones. And the Corps of Engineers is making a restudy pur- 
suant to a resolution passed by the House and Senate Public Works 
Committee? 

Colonel RensHaw. We will make a restudy. We do not need that 
authority. Under the authority of the 308 report, which has been 
returned tous. I covered that. 

Mr. Jones. And what is the status of the restudy? Are reports 
now ready to be transmitted to the Chief of the Corps? 

Colonel RensHaw. We have not started a restudy, sir, and we do 
not believe a restudy is necessary to construct the project. 

Mr. Jones. So you are ready at the present time to concur in the 
original findings of the Corps of Engineers? 

Colonel RensHaw. That's right, sir. 

Mr. Jones. So it, too, will be in the same category as the other 
project we’ve just discussed. 

Colonel RensHaw. That’s right. 

Mr. Jones. It will be in the hands of the Chief of the Corps to 
transmit to the Bureau of the Budget for its consideration ? 

Colonel Rensnaw. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Jones. All right, now, the next project. 

Colonel Rensuaw. On the Lackawanna River—now, this is over in 
the Susquehanna watershed—we have an authorized project for the 
construction of the Stillwater Reservoir. This is located above the 
principal damage center at Scranton and would have had little effect 
in reducing the damages from the recent storm. 

Mr. Reuss. “Little” or “a little”? 

Colonel Rensnaw. Little. 

Mr. Jones. And what is the name of that project ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Stillwater Reservoir. 

Mr. Jones. That is on the 

Colonel Rensnaw. Lackawanna River, sir. 

You see, this map here gives only the watershed of the Delaware, 
and I’ve had superimposed on this—here’s the Susquehanna coming 
ai here’s Scranton and Roaring Brook comes down to the same 
place. 

Mr. Jones. Is this the project you referred to, the Sayresville 44th? 

Colonel Rensnaw. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It’s on the same stream ? 

Colonel Rensnaw. It’s on a tributary of the same. 

: Yolonel Smit. That project is on the Susquehanna River at Sayres- 
ville. 

Mr. Jones. I’m sorry. What about the Williamsport project? 

Colonel Rensuaw. They were not involved in this flood, sir. The 
Susquehanna River escaped, except for this damage at Scranton. 

Well, here is the project that has Stillwater in it, sir. It’s one of 
many. 

Mr. Jonrs. All right, go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Rensnaw. Along the Lackawaxen River, below the dam 
sites, was a total of $2,258, 000 worth of damage. With the reservoirs 
in operation, $1,110,000 would have been sav ed, or roughly 50 percent 
of the total in this particular flood. The estimated cost of the Promp- 
ton Reservoir is now $5,580,000 and of the Dyberry Reservoir is 
$7,340,000, or a total of $12,920,000. These projects were authorized 
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by the Flood Control Act of June 30, 1948 and a total of $295,000 has 
been allocated for engineering and design to date. Some additional 
design is required before these projects can be placed in construction. 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Colonel Rensuaw. Now I'll skip the Lackawaxen, and you asked 
me what plans we now had as a result of this flood. The Chief of 
Engineers has returned to me the 308 report on the Delaware River 
and asked for a complete going over of that multipurpose project, 
basinwide. We’re to consider all the aspects of water-resource devel- 
opment in there, including flood control, water supply 

Mr. Jones. Now, the 308 reports have been reviewed in the area by 
the corps, I’m sure, for a number of years, and I would assume that 
you were almost prepared to make specific recommendations based 
upon the constant review given the 308 report. Now, what do you 
envision will be necessary to harness this flood situation ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. I’m afraid I can’t answer that, sir. It’s too 
big a river and there’s too much involved in the thing. We've got to 
remember it found very little interest at one time—very little Federal 
interest, that is, in navigation and flood control above Trenton. 

Now, in view of this flood we have to take a rereading of the hydrol- 
ogy, a rereading of all the aspects of the thing. 

Mr. Jones. And how much did you estimate would be necessary to 
carry out this study—the cost of it? 

Colonel Rensuaw. We've estimated it will be between half a million 
and a million dollars, sir, to do a full job. 

Mr. Jones. Are you to defer your inquiries until after the Congress 
a that appropriation, or will it be made from emergency 

unds ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. I do not have the money now, sir, and I don’t 
know whether it’s in sight, but certainly 

Mr. Jones. That’s a sad situation; isn’t it? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Well, it’s not sad, in this respect: Our organiza- 
tions are just as busy as they can now be, collecting flood-damage data, 
which is a part and parcel of this report, and we have the money for 
that part of it. 

Mr. Jones. And how long do you think it would take you to con- 
clude the work of gathering this information ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. To turn out a completed new report, sir, may 
take—and I’m going to ask Colonel Clark and Mr. Swain to check 
me—2 years, but that will not prevent us from turning in interim 
reports for “212” projects or for separate 

Mr. Jones. If the construction on the authorized projects was to 
be commenced next year, what relief do you think would be given to 
the area if we have a recurrence of a flood of the same magnitude? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Well, in the Lehigh Valley we will take 85 per- 
cent of it, we'll get 85 percent of our damage. 

_Mr. Jones. And the damage in the Lehigh Valley at the present 
time you estimate to be how much ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. $16,628,000. 

Mr. Jones. And that’s this incomplete figure ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. That’s an incomplete and preliminary figure. 


Mr. Jonzs. Now the cost of the authorized projects in the Lehigh 
Valley ? ; 
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Colonel Rensuaw, $28 million, sir, $28,100,000. 

Mr. Jones. That includes the construction of two dams ? 

Colonel RensHaw. One dam. 

Mr. Jonrs. One dam ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. One dam and two local protection works, at both 
Allentown and Bethlehem. 

Mr. Jones. All right, let’s go over to the next stream where -you 
had severe property damages. 

Colonel RensHaw. I gave you Honesdale and Hawley, which are 
below Dyberry, below the Dyberry and Prompton Reservoirs, where 
$1,110,000 would have been prevented, out of $2,258,000. 

Mr. Jones. Colonel, is that the relief that would be afforded by the 
Bear Creek Dam ? 

Colonel Rensnaw. No; that’s another river now. 

Mr. Jones. Another river; all right. What is the cost of con- 
struction of that work ? 

Colonel Rensnaw. Those works total $12,920,000. 

Mr. Jones. All right; now, the next stream ? 

Colonel Rensnaw. The only other one is the Stillwater. 

Mr. Jones. What was the damage in that area? 

Colonel Rensuaw. That would not have saved any damage in this 
particular flood, sir—that’s on the Lackawanna above Scranton, but 
the flooding damage at Scranton came from a tributary of the Lack- 
awanna, Roaring Creek. However, had this flood moved north 30 
more miles, it would have been. This particular pattern is very 
interesting and I think you can see from your map there, almost 50 
percent of our damage came from rainfall which must have been in 
this area right here, the Brodhead Creek, going into Stroudsburg, 
and the 

Mr. Jones. Is that the smaller drainage here, of the two ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Brodhead, I believe, is a little smaller, and Roar- 
ing Creek comes down into Scranton. And we had considerable 
damage going, Middle River, in here to Hawley. So that was where 
most of the rain fell. 

Mr. Jonrs. All right; now do you want to talk about the Delaware? 

Colonel Rensuaw. I have a sheet listing, sir, the damage, the total 
that. [ have given you in damages and just where it happened and to 
whom it happened, but, as I want to reiterate, these are preliminary 
figures and are not final by any means. 

Mr. Jones. Before you get into that, didn’t you have a flood situa- 
tion prevailing in the Susquehanna ¢ 

Colonel Rensuaw. No, sir; only in Scranton. : 

Mr. Jones. You have got some completed projects on the Susque- 
hanna, isn’t that right? 

Colonel Rensuaw. This storm did not give abnormal rainfall to the 
Susquehanna Valley. 

Mr. Jonrs. All right, go ahead. We’re down to the—— 

Colonel Rensuaw. Well, this completes our prepared presentation, 
unless you have something to ask me, sir. 

Mr, Jones. Let’s go over to the Delaware now. What does the 308 
report recommend be done on the Delaware ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. It recommends no Federal interest in naviga- 
tion, flood control, and no Federal project, therefore. 
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Mr. Jones. Has there ever been a survey made by the Corps of 
Engineers to ascertain the need for flood control, navigation, and 
hydroelectric works on that project? 

Mr. Swain. Under the 308. 

Mr. Jones. Under the 308. 

Mr. Swain. That was a preliminary scope report. 

Mr. Jones. And you concluded by an examination of the stream 
in the 308 report there were no works needed to be done on the Dela- 
ware River, is that correct ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. There is no Federal. 

Mr. Jones. Federal, that’s what I’m talking about. How do you 
account for that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Because we could not find at that time a suffi- 
cient—you see, it’s the flood control and navigation under which 
we're looking for 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Mr. Pitkin testified that this adverse review report 
has just been returned to the division and district offices for further 
study in the light of the recent flood, is that right? 

Colonel Rensnaw. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. So there is going to be further study. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that, but I’m interested and intrigued 
with respect to the scope survey of the 308 report failing to disclose 
any need for flood control and navigation on the Delaware River. 

Solonel Rensuaw. There’s no navigation above Trenton. That’s 
where the tidal stream ends, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Well, the flood control problem exists on the upper 
reaches of the stream, beyond Trenton. 

Colonel Rensuaw. In individual places, yes, sir; and we have 
taken care of that, like in the Lehigh, which is a tributary, at Easton, 
and the Lackawaxen. 

Mr. Jones. How much damage was incurred on the stream at 
Trenton—flood damage—as a result of the recent flood ! 

Colonel RensHaw. You want Trenton separately or do you want 
the entire 

Mr. Jones. I would like to have the entire Delaware, covering 
the 308 report. 

Colonel Rensuaw. $97,000,000. 

Mr. Jones. $97,000,000, so it is fair to assume that the 308 report 
was not a very exhaustive study of the situation? 

Mr. Swatn. Can I say something, sir? When we made that report 
in 1933, there had only been one flood that amounted to very much 
on the Delaware River. That was in 1903, when the valley wasn’t 
developed anywhere near the extent that it is today. Therefore, we 
were unable to find damages from floods. 

Mr. Jonzs. Well, that was certainly not characteristic of the 308 
reports for the streams throughout the country, because the 308 re- 
ports embrace a casual examination of almost every stream in the 
country and the Corps of Engineers, in making 308 reports, was 
certainly most generous in appraising the future needs on the stream 
in order that they would not be mistaken in their estimate of future 
needs on that stream. 
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It seems to me unusual that a large river such as the Delaware 
would not get the same kind of treatment that the 308 report gives 
to the other streams throughout the country. Of course, I understand 
that the 308 reports were casual reports made upon meager informa- 
tion, but they were most detailed in their ambition. 

Mr. Swarn. In the 308 report, of course, we considered flood con- 
trol—I don’t say we didn’t consider it—it was of our prime consider- 
ations. However, the benefits to be obtained—we have a system of 
reservoirs and so on—but the benefits to be obtained from those 
reservoirs are primarily for water supply. Water supply is the prime 
requisite in the Delaware River Valley, or it was at the time the 308 
report was made, and flood control was rather a secondary considera- 
tion, because, as I say, based on the past experience of flooding in 
the Delaware River Valley up to the time that that report was made, 
flood control was of minor importance. 

This particular storm that we’ve had changes the picture somewhat. 

Mr. Jones. More than somewhat, isn’t it? 

Colonel RensHaw. Well, just as the storm of 1942 resulted in the 
Lehigh report, that gave us the damage data and the economics to 
justify the report which went to Congress, and the storm of 1942 
gave us the authority, then, to look into Honesdale and Hawley and 
gave us the Dyberry and the Prompton, now this storm today will 
undoubtedly open up at least a dozen damaged points that we’ve listed 
for restudy, and I can undertake them under the authority of the 
Chief of Engineers, who has returned this report to me. This is his 
authority. 

Mr. Jones. Provided, of course, you get some money next year to 
make the survey ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That’s another big “if,” isn’t it ? 

Colonel Rensuaw. I believe that that’s your business, not mine, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Well, it’s a big one, I'll tell you that. 

Colonel RensHaw. I would say from past experience in the Corps 
of Engineers that Congress has been very generous in giving us money 
to study these situations and the resolutions of your committees are the 
authority we need. I think the money follows in omnibus bills, and 
IT don’t know of any serious situation that’s developed where we 
haven’t gotten the money to make those studies. 

Mr. Jones. Well, Colonel, I wish we had more survey money. How 
much did we get this year? Weused to appropriate $5 million. This 
year what did we get? A million and a half, except those designated 
projects such as the Great Lakes and other projects that were singled 
out for special treatment or special appropriations for survey. 

It would seem to me that if we’re going to have sound planning, that 
these projects, the projects that are authorized by the Congress that 
take an average period of time of 9 years from the time of their 
authorizations until actual work commences, that it’s going to be nec- 
essary for the Corps of Engineers or any other construction agency of 
the Federal Government to make continuous surveys to determine their 
economic value and to prove their justification for Federal invest- 
ments. 

Now, if we’re going—and I make no charges against this administra- 
tion, because we’ve on doing it—been going down and down and 
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down in the surveys—it seems to me that if we’re going to save money, 
that these projects, probably economically feasible in 1946, are no 
longer economically feasible. The only people who can determine 
that are the Corps of Engineers, with their knowledge and their 
intimacy with the problem. 

Colonel, I’m sure, as you are, we’re hopeful that next year the Con- 
gress will be generous enough that you can carry out further studies 
of and attend the 308 reports, bringing them up to date to where we 
can get the whole problem definitive as to what is going to be needed. 

I wonder, in the face of the suggestion and the recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission report that we ascertain first whether or not 
the local interests are going to carry out this work or it’s going to fall 
upon the responsibility of the Federal Government, how much time 
we will allow before we can determine whose job it’s going to be. 
Would you like to comment on that aspect of it ? 

Colonel RensHaw. That is pretty tough ground for me, sir. I 
would like to say this: That I operate under the laws of the land, the 
last that Congress has enacted—— 

Mr. Jones. Well, I do, too; I operate under the laws of Pennsylvania 
while I’m up here. 

Colonel Rensuaw (continuing). And that I will continue under the 
authorities that are given me by my boss, the Chief of Engineers, and 
the laws of Congress, to study these projects, to design and determine 
their economic feasibility. 

I don’t see that the Hoover Committee report, which I have read, 
will affect my immediate operating along the rules I’m presently 
operating under. 

Mr. Jones. Isee. Can you give us firm assurances of that ? 

Colonel RensHaw. It’s my understanding that the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover report are not law at this time. 

Mr. Jones. What if they were to become law? That’s the “if” 
we're dealing with. 

Colonel RensHaw. No, sir;I cannot comment onthem. They would 
then become subject to administrative regulations that I would have 
to follow. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, we’ve got the right horse but the wrong 
bridle on, haven’t we? 

I’m not going to be a source of embarrassment to you, I assure you 
that, Colonel. 

Mr. Liescomps. I believe that the colonel’s position is just and right. 

Mr. Jones. We all run into the military loyalty to the chief, and 
certainly that’s commendable, but I know of your long experience in 
the Corps of Engineers in dealing with the water problems that you’ve 
got some splendid suggestions to make to this committee as to how 
we could best proceed to get the utmost done at the lowest possible 
dollar. Would you like to quit being a colonel and just—I’m being 
rather solicitous, Colonel. If you do have, we will welcome—— 

Colonel RensHaw. I have a great interest in Pennsylvania. I was 
born here, sir, and I have a great interest in the Delaware—I was 
district engineer and wrote and signed those two reports, the Lehigh 
and the Lackawaxen reports, some 10 years ago. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I hope that we’ll work so fast that you'll be the 
district engineer to see that the work is prosecuted. 
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Colonel RensHaw. That is Colonel Clark’s job and I’m sure he will 
build it fast for you, sir. 


Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. We're certainly grateful for 
your coming down today and giving us a review of these projects. 


STATEMENT OF COL. CLARENCE RENSHAW, DIVISION ENGINEER, NoRTH ATLANTIC 
Division, New YorxK City 


1, The presently available estimate of the damage in the Delaware River 
watershed from the flood of August 18 to 20, 1955, resulting from Hurricane 
Diane is $97,691,000, including $4,414,000 in the Schuylkill watershed, which 
is tributary to the Delaware. In the Susquehanna River watershed, principally 
along Roaring Brook, a tributary of the Lackawanna River, Scranton, Pa., 
a total of $11,580,000 in damages was reported. The total damage in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania from these floods amounted to $86,304,000. It 
is desired to emphasize that the figures are the result of preliminary reports 
from the district engineers and are incomplete. The district engineers are now 
engaged in preparing a detailed report and undoubtedly as a result of these 
studies, the figures may be higher. Such things as loss of wages and loss of 
business, on which the final amount will not be known for some time, may raise 
the total damage considerably. 

2. In the flooded area of Pennsylvania there are on the books of the Corps of 
Engineers five projects which, if in operation, would have prevented some of the 
damage. Along the Lehigh River there are authorized projects for the construc- 
tion of Bear Creek Reservoir and for construction of local protection projects 
downstream at Allentown and Bethlehem. The total damage from the flood in 
Lehigh’ Valley below Bear Creek Reservoir site is presently estimated at $18 
million. If the 3 projects just mentioned had been in operation, an estimated 
total of $16 million in damages would have been prevented. In comparison, the 
estimated costs of the projects are: Bear Creek Reservoir, $17,900,000; Allen- 
town, $2,130,000; Bethlehem, $8,100,000; total of $28,100,000. These projects 
were authorized by the Flood Control Act of July 24, 1946. Since 1948 a total 
of $602,000 has been allotted for engineering and design. In the event construc- 
tion funds were made available, it would be possible to place Bear Creek Dam 
under construction within a few months. Some additional design work will be 
required before the Allentown and Bethlehem projects can be placed under 
construction. 

8. Along the Lackawaxen River, where the flood was less intense, there are 
authorized projects for the construction of Prompton and Dyberry Reservoirs. 
These projects will provide protection for the towns of Honesdale and Hawley 
and other locations along the river below the dam sites. The total damage from 
the flood below the dam sites is presently estimated at $2,258,000. With the 
reservoirs in operation about $1,110,000 in damages would have been prevented, 
or roughly 50 percent of the total. The estimated cost of construction of 
Prompton Reservoir is $5,580,000 and Dyberry Reservoir $7,340,000, a total of 
$12,920,000. ‘hese projects were authorized by the Flood Control Act of June 
30, 1948, and a total of $295,000 has been allotted for engineering and design. 
Some additional design is required before these projects can be placed under 
construction. 

4. On the Lackawanna River in the Susquehanna watershed there is an author- 
ized project for the construction of Stillwater Reservoir. This project is located 
above the principal damage center at Scranton and would have had little effect 
in reducing damages from this storm. The pattern of this storm resulted in a 
large rainfall on the watershed downstream of the site of the proposed project. 
Several plans proposed in the past for protection of Scranton and other local- 
ities along the Lackawanna River and its tributaries were found to be uneco- 
nomical. In view of this flood a reexamination is required. 

5. With respect to new plans as a result of the flood, a restudy of the Delaware 
River “308” report will be made. The study will include formulation of a com- 
prehensive basin water resource development plan for flood control, water sup- 
ply, and allied purposes. In addition, it is possible that, as a result of detailed 
field studies and damage surveys now underway, several 212” projects and 
snagging and clearing projects will be found feasible. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Goddard, we’re glad to have you today. I’m sorry 
we're running late. I'll have to apologize to the many witnesses. 
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We had hoped that we would move a little bit faster, but it’s such an 
interesting and intriguing subject, we can’t help doing a little 
exploring. 

Mr. Gopparp. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE GODDARD, SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS AND WATERS, COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.: Gopparp. No, Mr. Chairman. As Mr. Pitkin commented in 
his introductory remarks, the prepared material he presented was a 
joint statement from the two representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

I want to reiterate that I concur with his statement, and this is a 
joint statement and it carries the office of the secretary of forests and 
waters. 

I would like to perhaps read into the record, if I may, what are 
the functions of my department, waterways, in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. I feel this might be of interest and a point of 
record; because I feel that Pennsylvania, along with the State of 
California—the two States have done as much as any other States 
within the United States in water, in flood-control work, at the State 
level. I feel that way sincerely. 

May I read this into the record ? 

Mr. Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gopparp. There are four divisions within my department con- 
cerned with water and, of course, the one that we’re discussing mostly 
today is the division of flood control. 

The division of flood control undertakes stream-clearance projects 
at the request of local governmental agencies or other interested 
groups, after an investigation and study has determined the justifica- 
tion for such work. This activity generally consists of removal of 
gravel bars and flood debris from stream channels which have become 
clogged to such a degree that subsequent high waters would cause 
considerable property damage. 

Projects of greater magnitude are also undertaken as flood-control 
projects. These projects are also initiated at the request of local 
governmental agencies, but affect a much larger group or community 
of people. The projects are more comprehensive and costly, thereby 
requiring an extensive amount of engineering study to determine the 
feasibility of the proposed flood-control plan. For each project con- 
tract, plans and specifications are prepared, a construction contract 
awarded, and an inspection force provided to supervise the work. 

The division also cooperates with the Federal Government and local 
flood-prevention projects undertaken by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. The projects are joint undertakings. All of 
the principal construction work is done by the Federal Government ; 
all local costs, such as land acquisition, rights-of-way, easements, high- 
way alterations, and utility relocations, are the responsibility of the 
local governments. 

The commonwealth assists by assuming 50 percent of the local costs 
and providing the necessary engineering and legal services. 
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It is this division that has taken charge and constructed the some $75 
million worth of work that was indicated in our paper this morning. 

Our second division is the division of hydrography. The division 
furnishes information to State, Federal, and municipal and private 
agencies in their problems relating to Pennsylvania’s natural surface 
yater resources. The work has been carried on cooperatively with the 
United States Geological Survey continuously for the past 25 years, 
whereby the State and the Federal agencies each year halve the costs 
of operations. 

As part of the regular work of the division, the 165 base streamflow 
gaging stations are maintained in 65 counties where continuous record 
of discharges are contained. Many of these stations are also base 
stations in the statewide flood-forecasting network—for example, 60 
stations in the Susquehanna River stations. 

In addition, 103 supplemental index stations are maintained princi- 
pally to obtain low-water data in the interests of water supply. 

3. The division of dams: The division of dams performs and con- 
ducts engineering operations pertaining to dams and water supplies 
for the Department of Forests and Waters and for the Water and 
Power Resources Board. For the department it prepares reconnais- 
sance reports, estimates on design, and furnishes technical supervision 
for the construction of new State dams or the repair of and major 
additions to such dams. For the board—by the board I mean the 
Water and Power Resources Board—it reviews plans and specifica- 
tions which accompany each application for a permit to construct a 
dam by private or public agencies, submits a report with recommenda- 
tion, exercises general supervision over construction, and maintains 
records of all projects. 

The division reviews and investigates all applications for water allo- 
cations to public water-supply agencies, submits reports with recom- 
mendations to the board, and maintains records of each water taking. 

And fourth and last, the division of encroachments. The division 
of encroachment processes applications made to the Water and Power 
Resources Board under the act of the legislature approved June 25, 
1913, concerning permits for proposed changes to Xe made in the 
course, current, or cross section of the rivers and streams in the State 
and for the construction of proposed water obstructions, other than 
dams, in, along, or across these rivers and streams. Water obstruc- 
tions or encroachments, as used in the act, include any dam, wall, wing 
wall, wharf, embankment, projection, bridge, or similar structure, 
or any other obstruction whatsoever in, along, or across any stream or 
body of water, wholly or partly in or forming part of the boundary 
of the Commonwealth, excepting the tidal waters of the Delaware and 
its navigable tributaries. The division prepares a report upon each ap- 
plication and submits it, with recommendation, for the beaiii’s con- 
sideration. The division also makes final examination, upon notice 
of completion of construction authorized by permits from the board, 
in order to determine if the work has been completed in accordance 
with the approved plans. 

Now, these are the four major activities of my water section, and I 
feel today that your interest is concerned with flood control. For 
example, in our division of flood control, we have just finished, as Mr. 
Pitkin told you—and this is the first time, I think, anyone has seen this 
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map—a flood-control plan for the Juniata Basin. This includes nine 
reservoirs in the Juniata Basin. I might state that this work will 
cost about $32 million. 

It is obvious, justified as the work is, that we feel that the expendi- 
ture here of $32 million would create a saving of about $34 million if 
we had the same type of flood as we had in 1936. In other w ords, one 
storm of the magnitude that we had in the Juniata Basin in 1936 
would pay for the entire facility. But here I feel that the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is in a difficult position to construct this work. 
Now, it’s true that this construction is all within the boundaries of 

J i is watershed, the Juniata watershed, is all in Penn- 
sylvania. But sancaiiek that the Juniata watershed is part of the 
Susquehanna system, which flows through Maryland; so, again, I feel 
that this is not just a responsibility of Pennsylvania; I feel that Mary- 
land or some other agency has interest in the control of the waters of 
the Juniata River. It’s a little bit different, perhaps, than the Dela- 
ware, where we have 4 States involved, but here you would only have 2. 
Again, it’s more than one State and if we look at the Susquehanna 
in its overall aspects, you've got New York to the north of us. 

So I feel that our department, within the limits of the Common- 
wealth, is doing a good job. I would like to mention that the legisla- 
tive bodies of Pennsylvania recently passed an act—it was House Bill 
1742—to aid in stream-clearance work in this northeastern section of 
Pennsylvania, and I’ve asked from this fund $10 million for stream 
clearance and rectification work in this area. 

I don’t know that we can ask our people to contribute more than 
that, but I think this will do the emergency work that we need. It 
will not be the long-range plan of dam construction and this type of 
activity. 

I would like to emphasize, while we’re in this locality, what 1 
channel project can do, and we have people in the room here from 
Honesdale and the Department did spend $210,000 there 2 years 
ago, and in this recent storm Houssdals suffered no real serious 
difficulty, no loss of life, as compared to the situation in 1942 when 
they lost 13 lives in Honesdale and had very serious damage. So 
the expenditure there of $210,000 meant a tremendous saving. 

Now, I feel that this is a State responsibilty—I sincerely feel 
that way—that these smaller jobs and smaller tasks are our respon- 
sibility. But when it comes to a project of this magnitude, the 
magnitude of the Delaware Basin project, the magnitude of the 
West Branch project of the Susquehanna River, I am sincerely of 
the belief that the State cannot shoulder the load financially and we 
need Federal help. 

I would like to digress a moment and mention an item that you’re 
going to see later here today. As a conservationist and as a forester, 
I'm very much impressed with the work of small watersheds. You're 
going to see the story of the Brandywine Valley. For 2 years a group 
of us—Mr. Pitkin, Mr. Ringe, Mr. Hoff, and myself—have worked 
to establish watersheds throughout Pennsylvania, and we’ve just con- 
cluded the second meeting of our group here in Stroudsburg at noon 
today. 

Mr. Jones. Are we expecting to— 

Mr. Gopparp. You're going to see this. 
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Mr. Jones. I understand that they are going to present some film- 
slides. 

Mr. Gopparp. Slides, that’s correct, sir, but I merely want to em- 
phasize this, from my sn wo of view: That this is one of the 
finest things we can do, and we do know that this does conserve water, 
it does reduce rapid runoff, it does help in the control of floods— 
there’s no question about it. But at the same time, as ardent a sup- 
porter of conservation as I am, I want it written into the record that 
I know this work of itself will not prevent floods and that we have 
to have, also, upstream or downstream regulatory features—dams, 
local protection work, be they dikes or some other combination. And 
I just want this in the record: That these two types of activities 
complement one another. 

Mr. Liarscoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Liescoms. I have a statement of yours that I was interested 
in, and you said at that time that you feel the work you're talking 
about, conservation and reforestry practices, are as necessary as dams 
to adequate flood control. 

Mr. Gopparp. Oh, yes; I still concur on this, yes, sir; but I don’t 
believe theyll prevent a flood. But I don’t, also, agree that we 
should just build dams and ignore these other features. So I don’t 
want to say I’m a little dam man or a big dam man. I mean, we get 
into arguments 

Mr. Jones. You'll get nowhere. If you get in that argument you’d 
better go to Kansas or Missouri. 

Mr. Gopparp. That’s right, and I don’t want to go out there, I lived 
there 12 years, but I agree with the Congressman here, this is impor- 
tant, sincerely so, and this is why we’re interested in this work, and I 
don’t want to see money spent in Pennsylvania for flood control and 
these other activities without this conservation activity. 

Now, I'll be finished in a moment, but I want to emphasive that the 
States cannot finance large flood or multiple-purpose water regulation 
structures, It’s impossible, financially, for them. I feel that this is a 
function of the Federal Government. It is to be noted that even if the 
States could finance these large complicated projects, the administra- 
tive and the legal difficulties are almost insurmountable at the State 
level. It takes leadership, I feel, from the Federal Government to get 
the job completed. 

In conclusion, I want to reemphasize our statement in the written 
paper—that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania needs and is entitled 
to a larger Federal appropriation for water-resource control and de- 
velopment than it is receiving, and a significant appropriation must 
be included in the next Federal budget for the construction of the Bear 
Creek Reservoir in the headwaters of the Lehigh River. There are 
others but I’d put this at the top of my list. There are plans com- 
pleted for this reservoir, and its construction could and must be started 
immediately. 

I wish to thank you for letting me appear. 

Mr, Jonrs. Thank you very much, Mr. Goddard. Would you be 
kind enough to supply the committee with the legislative authority 
creating your department, because it’s very interesting. Most of the 
States have such a limited participation in these types of programs. 
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It would, I’m sure, interest the committee to have those—your State 
laws pertaining to the subject. 

Mr. Gopparp. I'll do that. Ill give you not only the department, 
but also the legislative committee that heard the Water Resources and 
Research Board, which I served as secretary of because of my position 
as secretary of forests and waters. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Would you like California’s, too? 

Mr. Gopparp. California has a good one. I mean that sincerely. 
These two States are the leaders in this type of development at the 
State level. 

Mr. Jones. The legal problems you speak of as being insurmount- 
able certainly come into focus when you think about the various State 
laws. When you get into a proposition of irrigation—taken on a 
small stream—there has been no refinement of irrigation laws. Even 
in the State of Colorado, that has done a great deal of work in the field 
of the rights of the riparian owners, the laws are just about as varied 
as the colors of the rainbow. Last year I undertook to try to get a 
brief comparison on the compilations of the various States, and you 
certainly can’t come up with any conclusions after you read them all. 
And irrigation is beginning to be of importance to us in the eastern 
part of the country. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Reuss ? 

Mr. Reuss. No questions. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. I just wanted to thank him for clarifying about 
California, because Mr. Pitkin, in his statement, kind of criticized 
the West; and I wanted to point out that California is really paying 
its fair share of taxes, as I think Pennsylvania will agree with. Some 
of the other Western States may not, because of the lack of population. 
So I just wanted to clarify that in the record. 

Mr. Jones. Now, Mr. Pitkin, is this the moment at which you’re 
going to go over——— 

Mr. Pirxin. I'd be happy to. 

Mr. Jones. Fine, if you'll come up. 

Mr. Pitkin, will you tell us the date of the creation of INCODEL? 

Mr. Pirkin. It was in 1937. 

Mr. Jones. In 1937. And what authorities were given to you under 
your authorization? Will you describe them briefly, please? 

Mr. Prrxin. Well, the commission was established by joint act of 
the commissions on interstate cooperation of the four States—New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. The articles of 
organization of the commission, INCODEL, established its field as 
that of a research and advisory, a planning agency, in the field of 
water resources. It has no administrative authority; it’s entirely an 
advisory planning agency. It has operated on that very general state- 
ment included in our articles of organization and has operated all 
these years through very effective cooperative relationships with the 
administrative agencies in the States. 

For example, we have a quality of water committee, composed of 
the representatives of the State health departments of the four States. 

Mr. Jones. Now, one of its objectives was stream pollution, the 
abatement of stream pollution? 
Mr. Pirxrin. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. That is one of them. 
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Mr. Pirxrin. And in that connection we used this quality of water 
committee, and although much has been said about the failure of 
INCODEL today, I would like to point out that in the field of stream 
pollution abatement we have been very successful, because we were 
able to—— 

Mr. Jones. How much money has INCODEL spent on your pro- 
gram of stream pollution work? 

Mr. Prrxrn. Well, I couldn’t tell you that offhand. We have, as 
was mentioned, a small staff, a 7-person staff, operating on a budget 
now of about $50,000 a year. We have, however, had special funds 
for special jobs—for example, the water project study that was made 
by Malooha Pirnie and 

Mr. Jones. How much did that cost? 

Mr. Prrxry. The appropriation for that was just over $300,000; 
$310,000, was it? 

Mr. AtLEN. No; just under $200,000. 

Mr. Prrxin. No; the appropriation was $210,000—$70,000 from 
each of the 3 basin States, and of that amount, we spent, as Mr. Allen 
pointed out, just under $200,000. 

Mr. Jones. Of that $200,000, what were the divisions of costs going 
to the study of stream pollution, flood control, and navigation ? ; 

Mr. Pirkin. Well, in that particular study that was the compre- 
hensive engineering study for the proposed system of reservoirs to 
meet the multiple-purpose needs of the basin—primarily water supply. 

Mr. Jones. That was done in 1950? 

Mr. Prrxin. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And how many dams did the scheme propose to be con- 
structed on the Delaware and its tributaries? 

Mr. Prirxtn. In the initial stage of the recommendations it was pro- 
posed that a dam be built at Cannonsville, N. Y., one at Barryville, 
N. Y., one at Godeffroy, N. Y., one at Wallpack Bend, on the main 
stem between Pennsylvania and New Jersey. There is also a recom- 
mendation for supplementary dam construction later when, as, and 
if the water supply needs increased. That would have included 
another reservoir on the Kast Branch of the Delaware and another 
one on a New Jersey tributary, but those were for later-stage 
developments. 

Mr. Jones. Was there to be any construction of dams on the main 
stem of the Delaware River? 

Mr. Prrkin. Wallpack Bend, at Bushkill, Pa. 

Mr. Jones. How much was the estimated total cost of all the dams 
encompassed in the engineer’s report ? 

Mr. Pirxin. Well, the total cost of the program was roughly $565 
million. However, that included a conduit from Godeffroy Reser- 
voir down to the New York metropolitan area, as well as a shorter 
conduit from the Barryville Reservoir to the Godeffroy Reservoir. 

Mr. Jones. Where was the $560 million to come from—the States 
that were members of the compact? 

Mr. Prrxin. It was to come from two types of sources. One was 
the sale of water to the municipalities interested in augmenting their 
supplies—that would be New York City and the North Jersey metro- 
politan units. They would have bought water from the compact- 
created interstate agency. That would have paid a major portion 
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of the cost of the program. The remainder of the cost would have 
been allocated 

Mr. Jones. Did you have corporate authority to issue bonds for 
the——- 

Mr. Pitkin. If the compact had been adopted, the new agency 
would have had such authority. 

Mr. Jones. Does the new agency have pending before the State 
legislatures these memorandums for confirmation ? 

Mr. Pirxin. Not at the moment. The compact was approved by 
New Jersey, Delaware, and New York States, in that order. How- 
ever, it has never been approved by Pennsylvania, and now it has 
passed the time when Pennsylvania’s approval would mean anything, 
because New York City has proceeded with the individual develop- 
ment of a dam on the west branch which will meet its needs. 

Mr. Jones. So you’re right back where you started from ? 

Mr. Prrxrin. Yes, as far as that is concerned. 

We do, as I mentioned this morning, hope that there can be very 
prompt action toward the construction of Wallpack Bend Reservoir, 
which is one element of the plan. 

Mr. Jones. How would that be financed under the compact? 

Mr. Pirkin. We would hope, as I mentioned and as Secretary 
Goddard has just mentioned—we hoped that there would be major 
Federal participation in that project. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you a question at that point: Does the article 
appearing in the Saturday Evening Post of 1950 reflect the thinking 
of the members of that committee ¢ 

Mr. Pirxin. Well, I’m familiar with the article, yes. I would say 
that the article, which was written by a Post reporter, was never 
cleared with the members of the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin and, indeed, many of the present members of 
INCODEL were not members in 1950. There is, of course 

Mr. Jones. Would you call this editorial license, then ? 

Mr. Pirxin. Yes, although I would say, in fairness to the Post, that 
it was based on the general plans and hopes of the commission at that 
time. 

(The article referred to and the article appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune referred to on p. 24 follow:) 


(Nore.—The following article appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post, September 30, 1950.) 


LooK WHat THEY'RE DoING TO THE DELAWARE! 


By Sidney Shalett 


(This is one river the Federal project planners didn’t get to first. An alliance 
of four sovereign States, with the aid of some engineering magic, is going to dam 
it, divert it, and store its waters—with no help from Uncle needed.) 

The great drought of 1949, which brought dramatic and highly publicized shave- 
less and bathless Thursdays and dirty automobiles to bewildered New York City 
folk, jolted urban dwellers all along the eastern seaboard into realization of 
a fact of life that residents of certain other areas had known for a long time. 
That fact is a simple one—namely, that water is the most vital of man’s natural 
blessings and without it he cannot live; also, that water is not inexhaustible and 
it has to come from somewhere. Yet, because water is so commonplace, a thing 
that flows ordinarily at the turn of a tap, it has been, in many places, the least 
understood of our resources—as casually accepted as the air we breathe. 

This fall, with the pinch of last year’s drought still being felt, an undramatic 
organization, operating out of Philadelphia under the name of INCODEL—for 
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Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin—has come out with a master 
plan designed to meet all phases of the water problem in those portions of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware served by the basin area. It is 
not a matter of supplying drinking water alone. INCODEL’s $550 million project 
for integrated reservoirs and tunnels would take care of domestic and industrial 
needs. It also would control flood menaces, clean up the foully polluted river, 
enhance recreational facilities on the beautiful upper regions of the river and 
eliminate a bad salt-water problem in the Delaware Bay tidal area. The last- 
named problem alone is costing industrial plants something like $2 million a year. 

The startling thing about all of this is that INCODEL proposes that the States, 
not the Federal Government, build, pay for and boss the $550 million project. 
That brings up a provocative challenge that may offer a solution to one of the 
controversial political and philosophical dilemmas of our time. As the INCODEL 
supporters see the issue, it is a question of how far shall “big government” go. 
Shall the 48 States, they ask, continue to exercise their sovereignty and face up 
to their own responsibilities in the traditional American pattern or is the United 

States to become a creature of a superbureaucracy directed from Washington? 

Since both issues—proper conservation and development of water resources, 
and proper spheres of Government—are important to the entire country, the 
origin, activities and aims of INCODEL are worth examining as a possible model 
for other parts of the Nation. “INCODEL’s program,” Gov. Thomas EB. Dewey, 
of New York, a strong INCODEL supporter, told the writer, “is massive evidence 
that great achievements can be brought about by joint State action, inexpensively 
and without great expenditures or use of great powers by a distant National 
Government.” 

United States Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, of New Jersey, a charter mem- 
ber of INCODEL and at present New Jersey’s member at large on the com- 
mission, goes a step further in declaring that the INCODEL principle of inter- 
state cooperation might be copied to advantage by the great international powers. 
If three or four States can compromise their conflicting interests and work to- 
gether successfully for the good of all, the big nations of the world should be 
able to do it, the Senator declares. 

“The INCODEL idea even helped me when I was a military government official 
in Italy,” the Senator related. “I found myself faced with a problem wherein 
the seven provinces of my region seemed to think they had conflicting interests. 
Typically, they wanted to settle their problems by letting the big agency at the 
top—in this case, the Allied Control Commission—do the job for them. I thought 
of INCODEL, back home, and set about to show these provinces that by working 
with one another for the good of the whole region, they could lick their problem. 
And it worked.” 

INCODEL is not an organization that is “agin” anything and everything the 
Government does, just because it is the Government. For instance, INCODEL 
disapproves of the Tennessee Valley Authority on philosophical and constitutional 
grounds, but it can see considerable good in some of the things TVA has done. 
However, it does not think the whole country sould be taxed for special benefits 
to a localized area, and it views with great concern the perennial proposals to 
expand what it calls “TVA-ism.” It is against the proposed legislation—stale- 
mated for the present—to set up a CVA and an MVA in the Columbia and Mis- 
souri Valleys, and it shudders when Representative John Rankin, of Mississippi, 
at each new session of Congress, introduces his musty bill, now 13 years old, to 
slice up the country into 9 regions with a valley authority over each. It further 
frowns at the multibillion-dollar spending rivalry between the ambitious Army 
Corps of Engineers and the equally ambitious Interior Department Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The composite effect of these beliefs is to cast little INCODEL in the David 
role against a formidable Goliath. This Goliath is composed of all the troops 
of big government—the valley authoritarians, the reclamation bureaucrats, the 
Army engineers et al.—plus some feet-draggers in State and municipal govern- 
ments; also a few examples of what an early INCODEL chairman used to call 
“small men in big business” who did not want to pay for keeping industrial filth 
out of the river. 

The David comparison is apt, for INCODEL really is a modest organization. 
It has only 20 members, mostly little-known but hard-working public servants. 
Its budget is small, and for normal operations it has only 7 paid employees. It 
is purely an advisory organization and has no powers at all. 

“Our only weapons are conversation and persuasion,” says James H. Allen, 
the earnest ex-Bostonian who came to the newly founded organization in 19386 
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as an engineer and now serves as its executive secretary. Yet, as Allen points 
out, INCODEL has “an overpowering belief, not in State’s rights but in State’s 
responsibilities,” and with this slingshot the little David of the Delaware has 
done pretty well indeed. 

INCODEL is proud of its plan to develop the basin without Uncle Sam’s 
footing the bill. Its officials believe their organization is unique in many ways. 
They are gratified by inquiries from other areas, where groups concerned by in- 
creasing Federal pressure to create more authorities on the TVA pattern are con- 
sidering copying the INCODEL plan. There are, of course, numerous examples 
of effective teamwork on river problems through interstate compacts. An in at 
least one area—described by Author Louis Bromfield in his Saturday Evening 
Post article, I Live on the Edge of Paradise, March 11, 1950—a purely local 
organization, the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District in Ohio, organized 
through the initiative of citizens of the area, has done an outstanding job of 
eliminating a dangerous perennial flood menace. But Executive Secretary Allen 
says that the study planned by INCODEL and financed by the States “is the 
first time in history that a group of States has undertaken a survey of this scope 
and nature.” 

Study of the INCODEL interstate-cooperation plan as a blueprint for a levee 
against rising federalization of our water resources is particularly timely at the 
moment for two reasons: (1) The public is in a highly receptive mood since even 
the city-bred New Yorker has become as painfully conscious of water as the vege- 
table and fruit growers of Arizona and southern California; (2) a national sur- 
vey is underway by a group appointed by President Truman and known as the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commission. Because of certain straws in 
the wind, anti-big-government people believe they can detect distinctly ominous 
overtones in the WRPC that may swell into a theme song of more federalization 
of the rivers. This WRPC report to the President is due by December 1, 1950, 
and, unless war clouds crowd it out of the picture, it may touch off a full-scale 
national debate on the future of America’s waterways. 

The Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin was born in 1936 be- 
cause three of the area States—New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—had 
been squabbling bitterly over which was entitled to the lion’s share of the river’s 
waters. Delaware joined her big sisters in the commission, not because it needs 
the water for its namesake river for drinking or industrial purposes but because 
of its vital concern that enough water be left in the stream to keep out the salt 
tides of Delaware Bay. 

The group that founded INCODEL was determined to show the three States 
that the Delaware, if properly controlled, could yield more than enough water for 
all. The founders were worried by the sensational and significant rise of TVA. 
Nor did they like the ring of a declaration by President Roosevelt that if TVA was 
successful “we can march on, step by step, in a like development of other great 
natural territorial units within our borders.” They wanted no DVA in their 
area, a region which has prided itself on its industrial independence and pros- 
perity. 

INCODEL’s very roots are grounded in the nationwide move for interstate co- 
operation. It is a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and 
Delaware Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. These, in turn, are affiliated 
with the National Council of State Governments. Each of the 4 participating 
States has 5 representatives on INCODEL—a State senator, a member of the 
lower house, a representative of the governor, a member of the State’s planning 
agency and a member at large. This legislative representation within IN- 
CODEL’s membership has been a highly practical factor in the organization’s 
dealings with the various State assemblies. 

The waterway with which INCODEL is concerned rises in the Catskill Moun- 
tains of New York State, forming into the East and West Branches which flow 
southwest to converge at Hancock, N. Y. Then the wedded waters roll 326 miles 
southward to the sea. Along the route, the Delaware establishes its firm inter- 
state character by etching boundaries between New York and Pennsylvania, then 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania and, finally, New Jersey and Delaware. 

The river is a creature of many moods and phases, changeable and quixotic. 
In its upper regions it flows through primitive, starkly beautiful forests—country 
where man still can find unspoiled communion with nature. In general, the 
main branch is a quiet, gentle river, but off to the west its Lehigh and Lacka- 
waxen tributaries can be raging killers when the spring thaws come. They 
surge up in flash floods which wreak sudden death and hideous destruction, and 
at such times they pour dangerous torrents into the Delaware itself. 
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Then, as the Delaware enters its lower basin, from Trenton to the sea, past 
Philadelphia, almost every mile of its banks is clogged with steel mills, shipyards, 
oil and sugar refineries, explosives works and chemical plants. Here the river 
becomes strangled by industrial waste from the great factories which feed upon 
it and regurgitate into it. Itis a suffering, diseased mess, its life stream clogged 
with every sort of filth, from coal dust to industrial poisons to human refuse. 

Just a few years before INCODEL came into being, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania had finished a bitter legal battle that went all the way to the 

Supreme Court. New York City, which always has depended on remote sources 
for its water, had undergone frightening experiences with drought long before 
1949 and was determined to do something about it. Its engineers came up with 
a plan to build reservoirs along the New York State headwaters of the Dela- 
ware to siphon off 600 million gallons daily for the city’s needs. New Jersey, 
though it had no such ambitious plans of its own for tapping the Delaware, 
immediately went into court to block New York City, on the ground that the 
project would interfere with the flow of the river downstream. Pennsylvania 
joined in to protect its interests. 

The suit dragged on for 2 years, at a cost to the States of well over $1 million. 
Then the Supreme Court handed down a historic decision, rejecting New Jer- 
sey’s plea to bar New York City from diverting any water from the Delaware, 
but limiting New York to 440 million gallons daily. It also set up certain specific 
rules governing the conditions under which the water could be diverted. These 
rules provided that if the river flow was so low that a dangerous drop at Trenton 
resulted, New York, instead of taking water, would have to release water from 
its reservoirs to increase the streamflow. In summing it up, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who wrote the Court’s opinion, made the following classic 
contribution to the literature of the law: 

“A river is more than an amenity, it is a treasure. It offers a necessity of 
life that must be rationed among those who have power over it. New York 
has the physical power to cut off all the water within its jurisdiction. But 
clearly the exercise of such a power to the destruction of the interest of lower 
States could not be tolerated. And, on the other hand, equally little could 
New Jersey be permitted to require New York to give up its power altogether 
in order that the river might come down to it undiminished. Both States have 
real and substantial interests in the river that must be reconciled as best they 
may be. The different traditions and practices in different parts of the coun- 
try may lead to varying results, but the effort always is to secure an equitable 
apportionment without quibbling over formulas.” 

In 1936, INCODEL set up shop in rent-free quarters scrounged by the late 
Ellwood J. Turner from the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Turner, a State repre- 
sentative, was a charter member of INCODEL and chairman from 1938 until his 
death in 1948. He was the real sparkplug behind INCODEL in the early days 
and was held in such esteem that, when he died, Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, of New 
Jersey, proclaimed: “If knighthood were the reward for great public achieve- 
ment in this country, the title of ‘Lord Delaware’ would have been conferred upon 
Ellwood Turner.” 

The persuasive “Lord Delaware” even rounded up furniture and typewriters 
for INCODEL, for the fledgling organization was operating that first year on a 
slim loan from the Council of State Governments. After the first year, 
INCODEL’s expenses were met by appropriations from the four State legisla- 
tures. The highest total appropriation prior to World War II was $30,000, and, 
2 months after Pearl Harbor, INCODEL amazed veteran legislators of the 4 
States by voluntarily suggesting that its budget be cut one-third ; with a war on, 
it just wouldn’t need the money, INCODEL said. In recent years, with increasing 
activities, INCODEL has had an operating budget of $50,000, of which Pennsyl- 
bare contributes half; New Jersey, $12,000; New York, $10,000; and Delaware, 

Right from the beginning, INCODEL, by providing a medium for exchange of 
ideas among representatives of the once-warring States, did a great deal toward 
smoothing the frictions left by the bitter Supreme Court fight. The very next 
year New York City began construction of its reservoirs—2 on the Neversink 
and East Branch tributaries of the Delaware, and 1 on the Roundout, an adja- 
cent tributary of the Hudson. These projects, suspended by World War IT, will 
not be fully completed until 1956. Though New York City next summer will be 
receiving a good supply of water from the Roundout Reservoir, first of the 3 
to be completed, it will be another 6 years before the city can count on full utiliza- 
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tion of the great project. A 19-year delay—even with a war intervening—is a 
pretty good lesson to city water fathers that reservoirs, like new weapons of 
war, must be planned many years before the anticipated emergency is at hand. 

INCODEL’s first successful undertaking was its campaign to advance the long- 
overdue cleanup of the polluted Delaware. God made the Delaware a beautiful 
river, but man made it a dirty sewer. All along its 326-mile course, cities and 
towns were emptying their toilets into the river at the rate of 500 million gallons 
of domestic sewage a year. That did not include the additional hundreds of 
millions of gallons of industrial waste or the millions of tons of coal dust from 
the mines. 

INCODEL was notably successful in inducing Philadelphia and Camden, which 
sit across the Delaware from each other, to end their long feud as to just which 
city was doing the most harm to the river. Both now are installing modern 
sewage-treatment plants. Philadelphia’s system also will benefit its most notori- 
ous eyesore and “nosesore,” the Schuylkill River, the Delaware’s largest tribu- 
tary, which has been choked not only by sewage but by an estimated 30 million 
tons of coal dust. For years, the quality and odor of Philadelphia’s drinking 
water, derived from those two deglorified sewers, the Schuylkill and the Dela- 
ware, have been a stock national joke. Chlorine cocktail they call it, so heavily is 
it dosed with chemicals, and one Philadelphia doctor is alleged to have remarked 
that the city’s drinking water “is fine—for athlete’s foot.” But now it at least 
will be more sanitary, less repulsive, and possibly even more palatable. 

The whole basin now is being cleaned up via a spectacular $100 million inter- 
state antipollution program, jointly supported by Federal, State, and municipal 
governments. There can be no doubt that INCODEL’s vigorous backing of 
State officials leading the fight was an important factor in getting the program 
underway. 

Early in 1949 INCODEL took the big step toward its grand project—the pro- 
gram to harness and utilize the waters of the Delaware thoroughly and com- 
pletely ; to do it as an interstate project, and to bring to the Delaware Valley 
the benefits of a TVA without incurring the intrusion of a Federal authority 
on the living pattern of the community. Under the leadership of Francis A. 
Pitkin, veteran executive director of the Pennsylvania State Planning Board, 
who had succeeded the late Ellwood Turner as INCODEL chairman, and Execu- 
tive Secretary Allen, INCODEL obtained authority from the Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey Legislatures to spend $200,000 on the necessary 
survey. The 3 states agreed to split the expense 3 ways. Delaware was not 
asked to share the cost of the survey, but is by no means excluded from partici- 
pation in the project. 

The problem to be solved on the Delaware is not lack of water, but lack of 
control. On an annual basis, it has plenty of water for the needs of all four 
States. But, uncontrolled, it simply wastes its bounty. When the spring runoff 
comes, at least 50 percent of the Delaware’s total annual water yield will rush 
to the sea over a period of 3% months. It doesn’t take an engineer to figure 
that this leaves insufficient water to keep the river at a proper level and still 
supply the needs of the area for the remaining 8% months. 

What happens when the river sinks too low? Suppose New York City was 
allowed to drain off its 440 million gallons daily at the headwaters without 
providing the dams to store up reserve lakes for release in time of drought. 
The Delaware then would become a sluggish trickle in its middle and lower 
regions, like an unflushed sewer. That happens almost every year now, any- 
way, even without the diversion for New York’s faucets, and the results are 
appalling. When the river flow drops below a certain level at Trenton, salt 
water from the ocean intrudes into the river. The resultant damage has cost 
enough over the years to build a lot of dams. The oyster industry, representing 
a capital investment of some $50 million, is threatened by the excessive salt- 
water invasion, for the ocean tides bring in the deadly enemy of the young oyster, 
a little marine snail known as the drill, which can ruin 50 percent of the annual 
oyster crop. 

What salinity does to the great manufacturing industries of the lower Dela- 
ware is even worse. For example, in the Chester, Pa., area, in high-salinity 
periods, plants depending on fresh water either have to import water in tank 
trucks—a ridiculously expensive process—or install costly evaporators to elimi- 
nate the salt. One big corporation states that the salinity problem cost it $400,- 
000 in expenses and reduced production in the fall of 1948. Another company 
employing 200 workers, recently announced its plans to pull out of Chester en- 
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tirely, telling the local newspapers that the periodic salt flow was a major 
factor. To meet this increasing industrial headache, Chester has a $14 million 
project underway to abandon the Delaware entirely and to tap the salt-free wa- 
ters of the Octoraro about 40 miles away. 

So what the Delaware needs, obviously, is control by means of reservoirs, and 
control is what the INCODEL water project aims to give it. 

To get the facts on the best method of regulating the river, INCODEL em- 
ployed the well-known engineering firms of Malcolm Pimie, New York City, and 
Albright and Friel, Philadelphia. After 12 months of concentrated study, the 
engineers completed their plans in time for presentation to the mid-September 
annual meeting of INCODEL. 

The master plan is an engineer’s delight—ambitious, complete and logical. 
It is divided into two stages. The first stage calls for construction of 3 addi- 
tional reservoirs, and a fourth if needed, creating lakes with a total storage 
capacity of 511 billion gallons, and 2 tunnels to divert the water. These inde- 
pendently would complement the 3 reservoirs New York City already is build- 
ing in the region. 

The New York City project must be considered in relation to the INCODEL 
master plan. The city is spending approximately $417 million on the Roundout, 
Neversink and Pepacton reservoirs, plus 90 miles of underground tunnels that 
will bring it the mingled waters of the 3 reservoirs. The 3 massive dams will 
have a dependable yield of 615 million gallons a day—488 millon from the 2 Dela- 
ware tributaries and 127 million from the Hudson feeder. Under the Supreme 
Court ruling, however, New York can draw off no more than 440 million gallons 
from the Delaware, and the surplus will be used as needed to aid stream-flow 
regulation in the dry months. 

The first stage of the INCODEL plan contemplates expenditures of between 
$550 million and $600 million. All together, the 4 reservoirs would yield 1,600 
million gallons of water daily, of which, however, only 450 million gallons daily 
would be used immediately for water supply. Again, the surplus—1,150 million 
gallons daily—would help boost the river in dry months. 

The first proposed unit in INCODEL’s project would be a 2,000-foot dam on 
the West Branch at Cannonsville, N. Y. This structure, a vital cornerstone to 
the whole plan for harnessing the Delaware, would hold back 117,500 million 
gallons in the headwaters, where nature is most wasteful at the time of the spring 
run-off. So important is the Cannonsville Reservoir that New York, determined 
that the grim drought of 1949 shall not be repeated, has petitioned separately for 
permission to build Cannonsville on its own as a part of its exclusive Delaware 
water project. Irving V. A. Huie, president of New York City’s Board of Water 
Supply, has promised that if the interstate project ‘becomes a reality, New York 
City can and should offer its Cannonsville Reservoir to the agency.” But if any- 
thing should block the INCODEL plan, it is a good bet that New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, already suspicious of New York’s demands, would start another 
long and costly Supreme Court fight. 

After Cannonsville in the INCODEL project would come a pair of reservoirs 
approximately 75 miles to the southeast—a small one at Barryville, straddling 
the Delaware River on the New York-Pennsylvania line, and a huge one on the 
lower Neversink, extending from Godeffroy to Summitville in New York State. 
The Barryville Reservoir would catch the waters of a vast drainage area, cover- 
ing 2756 square miles, and divert them to Godeffroy, 17 miles to the east. This 
would be done by means of a monstrous tunnel—an enginering marvel, 25 feet 
in diameter, and cut through solid rock hundreds of feet below the surface, and 
costing more than $5 million per mile to build. 

The Godeffroy Reservoir, 4,500 feet long and 165 feet high, would have a 
whopping storage capacity of 263 billion gallons. Its own tunnel, 65 miles 
long and 1,000 feet below the surface at some places, would carry water to 
Brooklyn and northern New Jersey reservoirs. 

After Godeffroy would come a reservoir approximately 45 miles down river at 
Wallpack Bend, on the Delaware itself between New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Wallpack’s 121-billion-gallon lake would assure a continuous flow of 550 million 
gallons a day, if needed, to boost the river in the Philadelphia and southern New 
Jersey areas, and would serve as a backstop for any additional water supply 
those areas might need in the future. 

Engineers estimate that the Cannonsville, Barryville, and Godeffroy projects 
coup'ed with New York City’s new reservoirs can fill out the water needs of 
New York City and northeastern New Jersey until at least 1980. Then, if further 
water needs are anticipated, the engineers have blocked in two major second- 
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stage projects—reservoirs on Flat Brook in New Jersey and on the East Branch 
at Fishs Eddy, N. Y.—that would add a storage capacity of 241 billion gallons 
to the area’s resources. Several smaller supporting projects also are suggested. 

The project, engineers estimate, will be 80 percent self-liquidating, over a 50- 
year amortization period, through sale of water to New York City and New 
Jersey water-supply agencies. The remaining unliquidated 20-percent would 
be the responsibility of the States—an expense to be charged off to the benefits of 
a properly regulated and cleaner river. 

Though INCODEL definitely is opposed to the idea of selling electric power 
itself, A la TVA, its planners have not overlooked the possibility of revenue from 
sale of the hydroelectric power that can be generated at the dams and tunnels. 
The consulting engineers favor a plan to lease power rights to regularly estab- 
lished privately owned utilities. It is estimated conservatively that hydroelectric 
rights would yield the operating commission at least $1 million annually. 

It also has been suggested that INCODEL request a Federal contribution for 
certain types of work in which Government agencies usually participate. This 
probably will be done, although Executive Secretary Allen concedes that accept- 
ance of Government money for any purpose may seem paradoxical in view of 
INCODEL’s sturdy opposition to federalization of the rivers. INCODEL still 
does not consider it “sound policy,” he says, for the Federal Treasury to pay 
nearly 100 percent of the bills for such benefits as flood and salinity control. But, 
since the Government is doing it in other parts of the country, Allen says that 
INCODEL may suggest that Uncle Sam apply the same rule to the Delaware. 
In any event, any requested Federal contribution would be a fractional portion 
of the total cost of harnessing the Delaware. 

Now that the report has been submitted and is in the hands of the governors of 
the four States for careful study, a hard fight looms. It is a costly undertaking, 
for one thing. Then there are the lingering suspicions in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania that wicked, slick New York City is trying to steal something. 
INCODEL, for all its success as peacemaker and persuader, has not been able 
entirely to spike that one. It is significant that even so stanch a conservationist 
and antipollution advocate as Governor Duff, of Pennsylvania, now a candidate 
for United States Senator, who says, “I would be the last man in the world to 
voice any opposition to conservation of water,” told the writer emphatically that 
he still has to be convinced that New York will not be getting away with any 
water that rightly belongs to Pennsylvania. 

At present, legal representatives of each of the four States have drawn up a 
proposed compact, which would create a body to be known as the Delaware River 
Basin Water Commission. Its mission would be to finance, build, and administer 
the far-reaching project. In 1951, the proposed compact will go before the 
legislatures of the four States for ratification. If it passes those four hurdles, it 
then must go to the United States Congress for approval. 

The legislative preliminaries, at the most optimistic estimate, will take at 
least a year. Getting the project physically underway would take another 
2 to 3 years. To build it, under the best of conditions, would be a 10- to 12-year 
job, and possibly longer. INCODEL planners also realize that if a full-scale 
world war should occur, they may pour no concrete until peace eventually is 
restored. But they have high hopes that this decade will see the launching 
of the INCODEL plan for the harnessing of the Delaware under State and not 
Federal management, and that the next decade will see it completed. 

What of INCODEL’s future as an organization after—when and if—the dam- 
building project is started? “Some people seem to think we are cutting our 
own throats,” Chairman Pitkin says, “and that we will pass out of the picture. 
It doesn’t matter if we do, as long as we are successful in launching the project 
to harness the Delaware, but I don’t think we will. There is plenty of work 
for INCODEL in other fields in which enlightened leadership is sorely needed— 
development of recreational facilities, for instance; constant campaigning on the 
river-cleanup front; and encouragement, through moral support and constructive 
publicity, of the soil-conservation and reforestation efforts of the proper Federal, 
State, and local agencies.” 

To this, Executive Secretary Jim Allen adds that he thinks there’ll always be 
an INCODEL—at least, a need for it—to stand up boldly in a proud and inde- 
pendent region and function as “‘an antidote to socialism.” 

“Someone,” he says, “has to show those disciples of the ‘Uncle-Sam-is-every- 
thing’ school of thought in Washington that the States can and will do things 
for themselves. And the INCODEL way is a start, at least, toward trimming 
some of the pork out of the barrel.” 
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AN ANSWER TO THE WATER CRISIS 


NEW YORK IS ABOUT TO HAVE ANOTHER OF ITS CHRONIC WATER SHORTAGES, BUT A 
NEW PLAN TO TAP THE DELAWARE RIVER MAY MAKE THIS ONE THE LAST 


(New York Herald Tribune, April 18, 1954, by Mat Adams) 


The New York metropolitan area may be in for another water shortage— 
perhaps the most serious it has ever faced. So far, 1954 has been a year of 
Severe drought, and indications now point to a dearth of water for people in 
New York and New Jersey. But there is one encouraging thing about the threat- 
ened crisis—it may be New York’s last. 

Here is how the situation looks for this summer: Under normal conditions, the 
area uses more water than present sources can supply while maintaining necessary 
reserves. New York City alone uses more than a billion gallons a day and its 
needs are increasing. 

But conditions early this year were worse than usual. On April 1, the com- 
bined Catskill and Croton systems, which supply New York’s water, held only 
69 percent of their capacities. A year ago, the same systems were full and over- 
flowing. 

In New Jersey, reserves were even lower. Wanaque Reservoir in Passaic 
County, which supplies much of northern New Jersey, was only 58.5 percent full 
on April 1— its lowest level for that date since 1940. 

Experts say that the low reserves means there may not be enough water to 
meet normal needs in the New York-northern New Jersey area through the sum- 
mer. The 50-percent drop in New York City’s reserves could mean not only a 
return to the water rationing of 4 and 5 years ago, but a stricter system entailing 
a good deal more control than just bathless Thursdays. 

Is anything being done about it? The answer is ‘‘Yes’—but it cannot be done 
in time to help out this summer. A comprehensive plan is in the works to solve 
the water problems of New York City and to give New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
more adequate reserves. This is the project for joint use of the Delaware River. 
The plan has already been agreed upon by the three States involved and may add 
millions of gallons of water to New York’s supplies—but not until 1955. 

The Delaware rises in the western slopes of the Catskill Mountains in New 
York, flows southward between New York and Pennsylvania, then between New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and finally flows past Pennsylvania and Delaware into 
Delaware Bay. For the three big States on its banks, it is the obvious solution 
to water problems. 

Without fanfare, a group of lawyers, water officials, and experts, backed by 
New York City officials and the attorney generals of the 3 States, has sub- 
mitted to the United States Supreme Court a plan in which all 3 States would 
cooperate to utilize the river’s waters. 

The Court, which has exclusive jurisdiction over the contents of the Delaware, 
has appointed a special master to hear the plan. He is Kurt F. Pantzer, an 
Indianapolis lawyer with a long record of interest in public welfare. These 
hearings are now in progress. 


FAIR SHARE FOR ALL 


Briefly, the plan permits the three States involved to get a fair share of the 
water each needs now, and for some time to come, from the Delaware and at the 
same time guarantees a return of water to the river to maintain a flow of approxi- 
mately 1,150 million gallons daily, even during dry periods. All construction in- 
volved in securing its supply from the river would be the responsibility of the 
individual State. 

What does a Delaware River plan actually mean to usin the area? Well, when 
a Joseph J. McGinty, of the Bronx, turns on his water faucet in 1955, he may not 
realize it’s the Delaware River responding. But that may be the reason he won’t 
be staring at a Boy Scout sticker instructing him to conserve water. 

And Sidney Schmidt, who farms 12 miles south of Camden, N. J., and draws his 
water from the old farm well, in 1955 will continue to come up with good fresh 
H.O, rather than salt water that could seep in from the tidal lower Delaware. 

Or Admiral Hornblower, of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, may have this tristate 
agreement to thank because he will not face the urgent buck slip from a subordi- 
nate reporting that the United States Navy wells have been salted. 

Let’s not forget Aaron Armstrong, operating a ferryboat north or south of the 
Delaware Water Gap. Last July he couldn’t cross the shallow river during the 
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drought—but in 1955, drought or not, Aaron will find plenty of water in the 
Delaware for this crossing. 

Agreement by the three States on a method of utilizing the Delaware to the 
mutual benefit did not take place overnight. In fact, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York originally came before the Supreme Court as opponents in litiga- 
tion rather than partners in a plan. But eventually horsesense, teamwork, and 
necessity turned a dispute over projected water rights into a solution of the water 
problem which may stand for the next 50 years. Representatives of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania agreed to agree, and came up with a solution. 


AN ISSUE SINCE 1931 


This is the background to the agreement, which resolved an issue that had 
been pending for more than 20 years: 

In 1931, New York State, acting for the city, obtained the right to take 440 
million gallons of water a day from the Delaware River. But the Supreme 
Court stipulated that New York must put 200 million gallons a day back into 
the river during periods of extremely low rainfall to safeguard the flow of the 
river as it passes the shores of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. This was by no 
means a solution to the city’s problems. Long droughts, which in 1949-50 almost 
emptied New York reservoirs, pushed the need for a greater supply. 

For some time there had been talk about a four-State authority, including 
Delaware, to utilize the river’s water. This plan was advanced by INCODEL— 
Interstate Commission for the Delaware River—and involved a network of 
reservoirs, conduits, and water-control facilities jointly built by the partici- 
pating States, which would in the main supply New York City, northern New 
Jersey and the Philadelphia area, and take 15 years to complete. The cost was 
estimated in 1952 as $550 million. 

But the project floundered on a series of objections, the chief one being the 
high cost to the States. They were largely concerned that it would be too difficult 
to obtain commitments for funds. 

But New York City couldn’t wait. Backed by the State, it went to the Supreme 
Court in 1952 and pleaded for permission to take an additional 360 million gal- 
lons a day from the Delaware—a total of 800 million gallons daily. The city said 
it would build a reservoir and, in accordance with the old 1931 formula, would 
put back an additional 200 million gallons—a total of 400 million—on days of low- 
est flow. 

Protests by New Jersey and Pennsylvania came quickly. No, they said, 
not enough water would be going back into the river. It would leave the Dela- 
ware virtually a dry bed during periods of sparse rainfall, and they pointed out 
that authorities believe yov can only rely on water for day-to-day use in accord- 
ance with the source’s lowest flows. Otherwise salt pollution, stagnation, and 
other health problems could result. 

It would definitely be destructive of their rights, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania said, if New York were to be permitted to take out water without providing 
adequate returns to the Delaware River during droughts. Making no bones about 
it, they set forth to battle the New York proposal. 


MUTUAL NECESSITY 


That was the situation when the States decided to formulate a plan that would 
utilize the Delaware for the welfare of all three. The details of just how the 
understanding was worked out are still unknown. But utilizing the Hudson 
River as a water source had been ruled out as prohibitive in cost and inferior 
in quality—and with all three States realizing their need for increased supplies, 
mutual necessity apparently gave way to mutual agreement on the Delaware. 

The plan will work like this—if finai Supreme Court approval is forthcoming: 

New York will get its 800 million gallons daily, taking 490 million now and the 
full 800 when the huge Cannonsville, N. Y., reservoir project is completed. New 
York will replace a possible 800-900 million gallons daily in the Delaware or as 
much as is needed to bring the flow on dry days up to 1,150 million gallons. 


GUARANTEED FLOW 


New Jersey will be permitted to divert 100 million gallons daily into its Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canal, without replacement obligations, a right New Jersey’s 
Attorney General Grover C. Richman says has been enjoyed for more than a 
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hundred years. This canal is used exclusively for water and is operated by the 
State on a self-sustaining basis through the sale of water to municipalities and 
industries. 

Pennsylvania has obtained the right to dam the Delaware across to the Jersey 
side—and New Jersey may share in up to 30 percent of the water stored in any 
such dam upon payment of proportionate costs. 

That’s the setup. New York gets its water supply of 800 million gallons daily. 
Pennsylvania has the right to its dam. New Jersey gets water for its Delaware 
and Raritan water-supply canal; and the river itself is guaranteed a flow of 
1,150 million gallons daily in a dry period. Sounds nice and simple—and it is. 

When the special master, Pantzer, has heard all the evidence, he will transmit 
his report and recommendations to the Supreme Court. The nine Justices 
in turn will act, and a decree will be issued. 


If it follows the unanimous settlement agreed to by all parties concerned, New 
York City, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania will be able to begin work this summer 
to put it into operation. And by 1955, the Delaware may make bathless Thurs- 
days as much a part of history as George Washington’s famous crossing. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. : 

Mr. Lirscos. Just to clarify it in my mind, what is the purpose of 
this particular questioning on INCODEL, as far as our hearings are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Jones. I’m particularly interested because this article, Look 
What They’re Doing to the Delaware, goes on to say that the fears and 
apprehensions of the people are of Federal bureaucracy, and as a basis 
of their position they put the issue to the reader that it is a contest 
between the Tennessee Valley Authority and the INCODEL proposal. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Where does the Hoover Commission report fit into 
this picture ? 

Mr. Jones. Goodness, all over. 

Mr. Prrxin. Of course, there were two schools of thought, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, you know the position that you’re advocating 
at the present time is somewhat different from the commission, from 
the members of INCODEL in 1950, if this article is true, because you 
certainly didn’t want any Federal dollars to come in here at that time, 
in 1950; isn’t that correct, sir? 

Mr. Prrxin. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prr«rn. I think the title of that article might much better have 
been, “Look What They Hope To Do to the Delaware.” That was 
a period of high hope, and it seemed at that time that there was a 
possibility of solving this problem through interstate cooperation. 
Now that has not materialized. 

Mr. Jones. Listen to the language of this article: 

The composite effect of these beliefs is to east little INCODEL in the David 
role against a formidable Goliath. This Goliath is composed of all the troops 
of big government—the valley authoritarians, the reclamation bureaucrats, the 
Army engineers, et al. * * * 

Now, certainly the members of your board would not have the 
people of this country fear that the gentleman from California or 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is coming up here and trying to capti- 
vate or to conquer by invasion through a Federal Government assist- 
ance program to help you develop your own resources. You don’t 
think that, do you? 

Mr. Prrxt1n. Well, little David’s sling didn’t work very well, sir, 
and another course of action is very clearly needed. 
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Mr. Jones. Let me read further: 


INCODEL is proud of its plan to develop the basin without Uncle Sam’s footing 
the bill. Its officials belieye—— 


Mr. Liescoms. Is there anything wrong with that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jones. It’s wrong if you bring into play all the good things 
the Federal Government has done in the past—to put these - projects up 
to ridicule and say, “We must take counsel of our fears, because the 
Federal Government i is going to be some wicked bureaucracy, to bring 
jnjury to an area.” 

Mr. Liescoms. I admit that INCODEL may have made a mistake 
in criticizing TVA in 1950 to you, but this is 1955 and we have the 
Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. Jones. If it was blessed with good intentions, then it would 
have advocated what it could do, rather than to go upon a political 
enterprise and adventure to bring into criticism and disrepute the 
whole activity of the Federal Government with respect to natural 
resource development. 

Now, if that is going to be the policy of INCODEL, if it’s going 
out to damn every other section of the United States, rather than to 
encourage the development of their own area—I have no objection to 

INCODE L—if it can be worked, fine. It would certainly be a relief 
if the Federal Government had no responsibility to build roads, even 
though the Constitution says that the Congress would appropriate 
to construct post roads—why, it would make a lot of difference. It 
wouldn’t be necessary for even a man like George Washington—listen, 
let me just read you what George Washington wrote. Now, George 
Washington wasn’t a bureaucrat. Here’s what George Washington 
wrote, the President to the Congress: 

The Assemblies of Virginia and Maryland have now under consideration the 
extension of the inland navigation of the Rivers Potomac and James and opening 
a communication between them and the western waters. They seem fully im- 
pressed with the polit’cal as well as the commercial advantages which would 
result from the accomplishments of these great objects, and I hope will embrace 
the present moment to put them in train for speedy execution. 

Would it not at the same time be worthy of the wisdom and attention of Con- 
gress to have the western waters well explored and navigation of them fully ascer- 
tained, accurately laid down, and a complete and perfect map made of the coun- 
try, at least as far westerly as the Miami’s running into the Ohio and the Lake 
Erie, and see how the waters of them communicate with the River St. Joseph, 
Which empties into Lake Michigan, and with the Wabash? 

I cannot forbear observing here that the Miami Village and Hutchins map, if it 
and the waters here mentioned are laid down with any degree of accuracy, point 
to a very important possibility for the Union. The expense attending this under- 
taking could not be great and the advantages would not but be unbounding, for 
I am sure nature has made such an ample display of her bounties in those re- 
gions that the more the country is explored, the more it would rise in estimation ; 
consequently, the greater might the revenue be to the Union. 

And then he goes on and discusses other aspects. But. certainly, in 
the days of George Washington, when Maryland and Virginia were 
exploring the possibilities of trying to pursue a navigation project, 
the Federal Government would not be charged with bureaucracy 
when it was trying to commit a benevolent act ‘to those people by en- 
couraging construction that would increase the trade and the com- 
merce and the economic growth of that area. 

I am saddened when I read that the basis of INCODEL was not 
set upon firmer grounds in 1950. I hope that we won’t find ourselves 
at such odds that we cannot prosecute the work, because I have no de- 
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sire to force upon you a TVA, and there is no better advocate in the 
Congress of TVA than Iam. Here is what we are going to under- 
take: 

First, we’re going to undertake flood control. Flood control is one 
of the development characteristics of all major streams. It doesn’t 
make any difference whether it’s the Corps of Engineers, INC ‘ODEL, 
or the Department of Interior—what we want is results. We're not 
here to patronize or solicit the work to be committed to any agency. 
The generation of hydroelectric power, if the stream possesses those 
potenti: als, the development of navigation, if the stream can lend it- 
self to that type of usefulness, and the recreation, the soil conserva- 
tion, and all of the related activities in connection with it—now, there 
is the objective, whether you want to call it TVA, INCODEL, or 
whatever name you want to give to it. Let’s get on the same team and 
proceed to the same noble objectives of trying to conserve and utilize 
for the benefit of the people. That is the thing that I’m sorry about— 
that even in 1954—here is a New York article—it’s to be subject to the 
abuse of those who would have exploitation to their own benefit. 
I’ve talked too long. 

Mr. Pirx1n. Well, that was very interesting, of course, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think you should recognize, however, that in the develop- 
ment of the INCODEL program in the early years we were working 
under the 308 recommendation which had been developed and enunci- 
ated before 1937, which recommended that any projects for the de- 
velopment of the Delaware watershed be under the control of an in- 
terstate agency competent to coordinate and supervise work under a 
comprehensive plan formulated in the interest of the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

I would also like to recall, as I believe I mentioned this morning, 
that it was INCODEL that suggested the authorization by the Sen- 
ate of the review of this adverse 308 report, the review report made 
and sent up through Army engineer chanels, now sent back again for a 
rereview. 

So that ee much as might be regretted the language of 
1950—which I say again was wr itten not by us s but by a newspaperman 
with a sense of the Tiabibtin ten then INCODEL was seeking Fed- 
eral participation and assistance, just as we have always used the 
facilities of the Army engineers, who have worked with us serving 
with the quantity committee and the quality committee, just as we have 
used the facilities of the USGS in getting our streamflow data. 

Sut be that as it may, Mr. Chairman, the present situation is this, 
as I see it—and I would like to say again that I have not been author- 
ized to speak by INCODEL, since there has been no meeting since this 
hearing was proposed—the situation seems to me to be this: that we 
have found it impossible to bring about the construction of this big, 
comprehensive, multiple- purpose project through interstate action. 
We failed in that effort. The time has now passed when that effort 
could be reactivated by the States with its former scope, because New 
York State has attained its objectives; it has in sight, through this 
latest. decree of the Supreme Court—it has in sight the answer to its 
water-supply needs for a generation to come. So that we hold no 
high hopes for a reactivation, through interstate cooperation, of the 


whole INCODEL program. 
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We might conceivably get Wallpack Bend through joint agreement 
by New Jersey and | ennsylvania, if we could solve the tremendously 
difficult finance problem, but, as was mentioned this morning and 
again this afternoon by Commissioner McLean and by Secretary God- 
dard, the finance as well as the compact’s legal and administrative 
problems make that almost more than we could hope for. 

Accordingly, we do think that the Federal Government’s help is 
very badly needed, not only on the Wallpack Bend project but on 
something like the INCODEL comprehensive program, which cer- 
tainly should be dev eloped through restudy, whether it be through this 
new, privately financed study which Mayor Clark proposed—and that 
certainly is a very real possibility—or whether it be by the Army 
engineers after they receive the funds which we would hope are 
appropriated tothem next year. We do need action. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask your this question : Suppose that independent 
studies are made. It is going to be absolutely necessary for the Corps 
of Engineers to review their 308 report. 

Mr. Pitkin. Of course. 

Mr. Jones. And don’t you think it would be necessary to avoid the 
duplication of effort of making those surveys ¢ 

Mr. Prrxrn. If there was any assurance that the Corps of Engineers 
would be able to undertake immediately a comprehensive study, not of 
the INCODED program as a flood-control device, but the multiple- 
purpose aspect, the need 

Mr. Jones. Now let me ask you a very practical question : Suppose, 
for instance, you make an independent. survey and you find that you 
want. to construct a dam and in that dam you would have the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power, making it economically feasible to con- 
struct, because that would be a revenue-producing operation. Now, 
you go to the Federal Government for a license to construct that 
project. 

Mr. Prrxin. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. You still are going to have congressional authorization 
and you can’t proceed any faster than C ongress could act; could you ?¢ 

Mr. Prr«r. No; you're quite right on that. Also, we would re- 
quire congressional approv: al of an interstate compact to create an 
interstate agency. Congressional approval would obviously be 
needed at several different points. But I think the feeling of the 
basin, particularly in the light of the experience of this last month, 
is that we must get rolling just as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Jones. Is there any doubt in the minds of INCODEL that the 
survey made by the Corps of Engineers would be sufficiently good 
enough to justify future investments on the State level ? 

Mr. Pirxtn. Well, I would think the Corps of Engineers’ rereview 
of this situation certainly would tell a very different story than their 
earlier reports, in view of the flood record which Colonel Renshaw 
just presented to you. 

Mr. Jonrs. You hope it’s a little more comprehensive than the 308 
report ¢ 

Mr. Prrxin. Yes. Certainly this must be viewed as a multiple- 
purpose project in every sense of that word, and it certainly warrants 
from several different points of view the interests and support of the 
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Federal Government as well as the State and local governments in 
the area. 

Mr. Jones. You are a good advocate, Mr. Pitkin; you are a good 
advocate. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Pirxtn. In spite of the fact that my name is mentioned in small 
type in the last paragraph or two of that Saturday Evening - Post 
article? 

Mr. Jones. In spite of all that. 

Mr. Pirin. If I had written the article, I would have mentioned 
my name further forward than that. 

Mr. Jones. I don’t want you to misunderstand. I’m not imputing 
to you the responsibility for such an article. I think it’s unfortunate 
for everybody. I think it is a great misfortune. 

Mr. Prrxry. I would point out there is a very great difference be- 
tween 1955 and 1950, a very great difference in many ways. We’ve 
had floods and we’ve had landslides in this area. 

Mr. Reuss. On just that point, Mr. Pitkin, I take it your feeling 
today, in 1955, and particularly after the flood, is that the States 
cannot by themselves do an adequate overall job of handling the 
resources of the Delaware region and that some Federal assistance 
is inorder. Is that a fair conclusion ? 

Mr. Pirxin. Yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Reuss. That view, then, is certainly markedly different from 
that contained in the last two paragraphs of this 1950 article of the 
Saturday Evening Post we’re talking about, where it says: 

To this, Executive Secretary Jim Allen adds that he thinks there'll always 
be an INCODEL—at least, a need for it—to stand up boldly in a proud and 
independent region and function as “an antidote to socialism.” 

“Someone,” he says, “has to show those disciples of the ‘Uncle Sam is Every- 
thing’ school of thought in that the States can and will do things for themselves.” 

You think that whatever may have been the validity of that view 
in 1950, it is not a sound view in 1955? 

Mr. Prrxin. Certainly not in those terms. I do think, however, 
there is a field for interstate cooperation. That was demonstrated 
in our pollution-abatement effort, and I never got a chance to finish 
that sentence, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reuss. Before we go into that 

Mr. Pirxrn. I’m never going to get to the end of that sentence. 

Mr. Reuss. Go ahead. 

Mr. Pirxin. INCODEL did develop uniform standards of purity 
for the main stream and tributaries. ‘Those standards of puri‘ y were 
adopted by legislative action in the four States and the si ean) pollu- 
tion abatement activities of the enforcement agencies in the four States 
are working on the basis of those uniform standards which came about 
through interstate cooperation. That was the step forward that led 
to the $80 million program which Mayor Clark of Philadelphia spoke 
of. It led to similar activity in Camden and all the way up and 
down the river—Wilmington and so on. 

Mr. Jones. Did you have any aid or assistance or cooperation of the 
Corps of Engineers in the pollution work? 

Mr. Prrxin. Why, they do not directly participate. We have, of 
course, used their technical forces and technical data in all phases 
of our work. We’ve had very close cooperative relationships with the 
Army engineers. 
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Mr. Reuss. That I may get the setting of this 1950 statement that 
we've been talking about here, What was the political party of the 
Governor of New York in 1950? 

Mr. Prrxin. Republican. 

Mr. Reuss. You're an easterner; I’m from the Midwest. 

What was the political party of the Governor of Pennsylvania in 
1950? 

Mr. Prrxin. Republican. 

Mr. Reuss. What was the political party of the Governor of New 
Jersey in 1950? 

Mr. Pirxr1n. Republican. 

Mr. Reuss. And what is the political party of the Governors of 
those three States today ? 

Mr. Prrxin. Let’s see—Democratic. 

Mr. Reuss. Democratic; all right. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, I’d like to point out to my colleague 
that people progress and that is why America is great. Nineteen-fifty 
was 5 years ago, and I hope your views will change most considerably 
in the next 50 years, and mine, too, and that is why we get things 
done and do big things. 

Mr. Reuss. I agree. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And a man doesn’t have to be saddled in a hearing 
with an article that came out in the Saturday Evening Post in 1950. 

Mr. Jones. I didn’t want to saddle him, just make inquiries. 

Mr. Reuss. On the subject of saddling, Mr. Pitkin, I want to say 
that the statements attributed to you in 1950, which are right above the 
paragraph 

Mr. Pirxtin. I have my fingers crossed that he can’t find it. 

Mr. Reuss. I find wholesome and forward-looking: 

There is plenty of work for INCODEL in other fields in which enlightened 
leadership is sorely needed—development of recreational facilities, for instance; 
constant campaigning on the river-cleanup front; and encouragement, through 
moral support and constructive publicity, of the soil-conservation and reforesta- 
tion efforts of the proper Federal, State, and local agencies. 

So I agree with you today and in 1950. 

Mr. Pirx1n. I’m against sin, too, unless it’s either profitable or 
enjoyable. 

Mr. Jones. Yow’re not like the preacher who enjoys both of them, 
though, are you ? 

Mr. Pirxtin. Is there anything else, sir? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lipscoms. No, sir; I got mine in. 

Mr. Jones. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. James C. Jamieson, of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature. 

Would you come around, Mr. Jamieson ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. JAMIESON, MEMBER, NEW JERSEY 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Jamieson. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with interest here to- 
day. I came up here today not as an expert on water, but as a repre- 
sentative of the people of my county, which is the county of Warren, 
and the entire western boundary of the county is on the Delaware 
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River. I was a member of the Interstate Cooperation Committee back, 
well, since 1948, when INCODEL was propounding their ideas to try 
to do something about the cooperation on the Delaware River and 
particularly from the standpoint of water pollution and water supply. 

I thought their ideas were quite good at that time and, like Mr. 
Pitkin, since 1950 my ideas have changed considerably, ever since 
August 19. 

Now, just the idea of having dams in the Delaware River, to me, 
from the standpoint of protecting from floods my county and other 
counties on both sides of the Delaware, is something that is beyond 
the States, the cooperation of two States, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, to handle. I firmly believe that we as individuals in either State 
should take care of our local problems as well as we can and do as 
much of it as we can, but this right now I think is something that 
we're unable to handle. We need the aid and assistance of the Federal 
Government. 

Of course, we were inundated by not only the Delaware River, but 
some of the tributaries of the Delaware River in my little village of 
Blairstown, N. J., which has a river going through it, Paulins Kill, 
that also overflowed its banks; a couple of dams broke and we were 
cut off entirely for 1 day, the same as many other areas were in the 
Delaware V alley. 

Also, in examining the flood conditions of the Delaware River and 
looking at the high flood area, I could see myself, just as a layman— 
although I happen to have an engineering backeground—th: at just hav- 
ing dams in the Delaware River, such as INCODEL planned, would 
not do the job to take care of the flood situation. In fact, one of the 
county engineers and I and another individual were inspecting the 
river damage before and afterward, and to see 50 to 55 feet of water 
a quarter of a mile wide coming through at the rate of anywhere from 
20 to 25 knots—that’s my own estimate, it might have gone faster— 
was something that could not be taken care of by ordinary dams. In 
my opinion, it had to be something done in the upper reaches of the 
Delaware River and the other tributaries, where you could have basins, 
dry basins, to take care of extra flood waters, so you could hold the 
flood waters back and then release them over a longer period of time. 

Now, I feel that the States of New York and Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey are paying large amounts of taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and—such as has been going on in the Western States, such as 
the flood protection of the Missouri River Basin—I believe that the 
Federal Government should step in, into our area, in cooperation with 
the States, to try to do a job in protecting future devastation of the 
river valleys and also the tributaries. 

It’s my own opinion, of course, that part of the expense of these 
dams and so on could be paid for, such as Mr. Pitkin explained, 
by the idea of INCODEL, which would be to have the Federal Govern- 
ment sell waters backed up by various dams to be constructed to the 
areas of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware—whoever may need 
them—and to help pay for the expense. That’s from the standpoint 
of the water which we sorely need, particularly in northern New 
Jersey. To have all that water go by and not be able to use it seems 
to me rather silly, and it seems to me that men, such as we here —and I 





think this is a marvelous idea, to be able to express our opinions and to 
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get something done by the States and the Federal Government—l 
think that by doing it now it will conserve the water supplies for 
future generations : and the growth of the Delaware Valley and also for 
future water supplies of this region. 

That’s about it. 

Mr. Jones. We’re glad to have had you, Mr. Jamieson. 

Is there any question, Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. No, thank you. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is there any comment you would care to make about 
the Hoover Commission report ? 

Mr. Jamieson. Well, I’m generally familiar with the Hoover Com- 
mission report. I am not too conversant with it at the present time, 
but I think that the report, insofar as it says that you should not 
have overlapping bodies, bureaus, doing the same job, is something 
that would save the people of the U nited States a lot of mone y. 

Also, with the idea—I think the question was asked if the Corps 
of Engineers could do the job. I fully believe that the Corps of 
‘ngineers are very capable and could do a job whereby the States of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania and New York could abide by their 
decisions, and also, if this is to be led by the Federal Government, 
naturally the Federal Government would take their ideas. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, sir. We are glad to have had 
you, Mr. Jamieson. 

Mr. Jamieson. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Our next witness is Mr. Waldorf Ringe of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ringe. 

Mr. River. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Ringe, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Rince. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you have any extra copies of it ? 

Mr. River. I think I have one in the bag, sir. 

Mr. Jones. All right, you give it to the reporter when yow’re 
through. 

Mr. Ringe. I'll be very happy to, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And we will follow you with a great deal of interest. 

Mr. Rrnex. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WALDORF E. RINGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Rince. Mr. Chairman, you’ve heard Colonel Renshaw speak 
about the Army’s part in this program, you've heard Dr. Goddard 
speak about the State’s part in this program. You're going to see 
something very interesting very shortly when you permit Mr. Hoff to 
go on. It’s too bad that you gentlemen couldn’t come down to the 
meeting in Stroudsburg to just witness the atmosphere there after 
Mr. Hoff had given his presentation and Dr. Goddard make his talk 
and Colonel Clark had made his presentation. 

This prepared statement is in line with the work of Mr. Hoff, or 
the program he’s going to present to you. 

Mr. Jones. Now, Mr. Ringe, are you appearing today in any official 

capacity for any organization, enterprise, or group ? 

Mr. River. May T say as a citizen of Pennsylvania, sir-—— 

Mr. Jones. We're glad to have good citizens of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Rinoe. Very much interested not only in Pennsylvania, but the 
States as a whole, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. You qualify. 

Mr. Rinoe. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivxcer. This presentation of Mr. Hoff is going to show that 
missing link. We’ve had the Federal, we’ve had the State, and we’ve 
had the municipality, and then this is going to be the public. 

Mr. Jones. You’re speaking of the Brandywine? 

Mr. Rince. The Brandywine. 

Mr. Jones. Are you familiar with the work that has been done in 
the Owyhee? 

Mr. Soun Not too familiar. 

Mr. Jones. The Sand Creek of the Owyhee. 

Mr. RrnGe. I can’t qualify to speak on that, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Since you're interested in the type of work that is going 
on in the Brandywine, I’m sure that you would be interested in it. 
Probably it is the most extensive development of any large area of the 
land-management flood-control program we have had in the country. 

Mr. Rinee. I’m going to make a study of that. I’ve asked Mr. Hoff 
about it and he will get me the facts which I should read, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. 

Mr. Rinee. May I read that statement ? 

Mr. JonEs. Yes; you may. 

Mr. RinGe (reading) : 


Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: This issue is a highly controversial one. There are 
those who would like to see the United States Army Corps of Engineers com- 
pletely stripped of its authority and responsibility in flood control. Others would 
like to see the USDA—United States Department of Agriculture—out of water- 
shed activities designed to aid flood retardation. 

Proponents of each extreme are completely in error from the standpoint of the 
qualifications of the two public services as presently constituted. Likewise, 
neither concept is in keeping with the public interest. Both upstream conserva- 
tion and downstream water retardation structures are essential to practical and 
complete stream basin flood problems, 

It is absurd to think of farm and forest land owned by the multitudes of land- 
owners, where effective conservation practices contribute so abundantly to re- 
duction of flood damage, being served by technical personnel other than those 
trained in agriculture and forestry. Such conservation activities must be an 
integral part of individual farm and forest management plans. Farming and 
forestry are economic individual enterprises and cannot be operated as a part 
of public engineering works under the American individual opportunity system. 

It is equally absurd to think that foresters and agronomists can do an effective 
job of planning and installing vast water-holding and flow-regulation structures 
on the main stems of large streams. 

Just as important as the technical aspects of flood prevention work is the 
human element. Economics, sociology, and politics are vital forces. In most 
areas a very high percentage of water conservation—effective in minimizing 
flood damage—must be performed by landowners. Why should they not plan 
and democratically govern their conservation programs locally and with public 
servants serving local needs, not dictating a master plan? The latter possibility 
is always a danger when a Federal agency gains too much power. 

Based upon these facts and principles, the following recommendations should 
be made: 

1. Federal, State, and local agricultural and forestry agencies shou!d continue 
to serve the needs of local landowners of open land in accordance with locally 
planned and locally administered conservation programs. 

2. The United States Army Corps of Engineers should be charged with the 
public responsibility of the Federal Government in large downstream flood- 
control engineering and river and harbors work. Such work should be performed 
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in cooperation with local authorities and locally administered upstream conser- 
vation programs. Extensive upstream conservation work should often precede 
major downstream installation of structures. Each of these major phases of 
watershed protection should definitely complement the other. 

3. Complete and fully integrated watershed protection, including upstream 
land treatment and conservation and downstream water-flow regulation, should 
be performed under the explicit direction of local organizations such as small 
watershed associations and a federation of such associations throughout major 
stream basins. 

Congress should act in accordance with these principles, which are, no doubt, 
in the interest of the American people. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Ringe. 

Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. I just want to compliment Mr. Ringe on his presentation 
and also on his public spirit in coming up here, I presume at his own 
expense, to enlighten the committee. 

Mr. Rince. You’re correct, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to do the same. However, I would like 
to ask you if you have any comment on the Hoover Commission report, 
as such. 

Mr. Rinee. I’m in favor of any organization or group that’s going 
to get into conservation, but I*m in favor of those groups coordinating 
their activity so that we can accomplish our purpose and reach our 
goal as quickly as possible. 

Does that answer the question, sir? 

Mr. Lirscoms. You have no specific thoughts on the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Hoover Commission report, as such ? 

Mr. Rinex. No, I haven’t. I’m very much in favor of every effort 
that is in the form of conservation. 

This extra copy, sir, you asked for. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. River. Not at all. 

Mr. Jones. Our next witness w * be Mr. Clayton M. Hoff, executive 
vice president of the Brandywine Valley Association of W ilmington, 
Del. 

I understand that you have some slides that you want to show the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Horr. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Now, before we get into that, I would like to make an 
announcement for Thursd: iy’s hearing. 

The announcement that you received stated that the committee 
would convene at 10:10 a.m. I hope that we can be ready to go and 
the witnesses can be here by 9:30 in the morning, to give us a little 
more time. I hate to rush any witness and I want to give you ample 
opportunity and time for your presentation. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, we have some new witnesses we didn’t 
know about. We have some local people who have asked to be heard. I 
have told them 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Jones. That is all right. 

Mr. Wise. They will be here at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Jones. I'll hear them coming down in the elevator, if necessary. 

Let me express our thanks to you, the witnesses and the attendants, 
for coming and for the efforts that you have gone to in making the 
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presentations that you have given to the committee. I am sure that I 
express the genuine appreciation of the committee. You have been 
most cooperative, most helpful. 

I am quite sure that the subcommittee in its executive deliberations 
will take into account the things that you have had to say about your 
great section of the country. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hagerty ; I’m about to overlook Mr. Hagerty. Is he still here? 

Mr. Hagerty. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Hagerty is the executive secretary of Congressman 
Flood, and Congressman Flood i is out of the country. So, Mr. Hagerty, 
we'll be glad to ‘hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE D. HAGERTY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO 
HON. DANIEL FLOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Hacerry. Just briefly, Mr. Chairman, at the request of Con- 
gressman Flood, I would like to obtain the permission of this subcom- 
mittee for the Congressman to submit his statement upon his return 
to the United States. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, the statement will be received. And 
I would like to say to you, Mr. "Hagerty, that I don’t know of any 
Congressman in the country that has been as diligent in the prosecu- 
tion of flood-control work as the C ongressman th: at you represent. 

Mr. Hacerry. He said he is very much interested in it, as long as it 
dloesn’t become personal. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, indeed; and not only is he interested, he is effective. 

Thank you very much. We will receive his statement and it will be 
incorporated at this point in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL FLOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for giving me the opportunity of express- 
ing my views on this most vital subject of flood control and in particular the 
necessity of assistance by the Federal Government in combating this menace to 
many regions of our country. 

I consider the Hoover Commission Water Resources and Power Task Force 
report recommendations show a complete lack of appreciation and understand- 
ing of the realities of the problems of flood control in particular, and in the 
development of the Nation’s water resources in general. 

The most recent flood disaster this summer very vividly documents this con- 
clusion because of the history of effort that has been made by the States and the 
local communities involved to prepare for the type of disaster that occurred as 
the result of hurricane Diane. 

To be specific, I would like to call to the attention of this committee that more 
than 20 years ago the Army engineers prepared a study of the Delaware River 
watershed. 

At that time, the Army engineers recognized the need for flood control in the 
upper Delaware Valley, with the supplementary benefits of providing a source of 
potable water for metropolitan Philadelphia’s water supply. 

In the intervening years there have been continuing efforts to accomplish these 
objectives by combining the efforts of the three States involved; namely, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New Jersey, with the assistance of the major munici- 


* palities concerned. 
To date little has resulted other than discussion, debate, and frustration be- 
cause of the lack of a central authority for making decisions necessary, as well 
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as a source for providing the funds necessary, which are in themselves larger 
than even the States involved can budget on an annual basis without jeopardiz- 
ing their overall economy. 

If this is the case with the 3 States involved in this instance, 3 of the wealthiest 
States in our Union, in heaven’s name how can anybody contend that such prob- 
lems can be solved on a local participation basis as the Hoover Commission task 
force reports recommend ? 

One has only to study the history and reports of INCODEL to realize that the 
solution to the problems of this area have been attempted with great diligence 
by a group prededicated to the philosophy that States and communities, left to 
their own resources, could solve such problems. 

I believe that their variant contentiousness has proved even to them that the 
results can only be achieved by greater, not less, Federal participation. 

I am so completely in accord with the idea of Federal participation in this 
program that I will introduce in the next session of the Congress a resolution to 
establish a special commission to investigate and study the problems of flood 
control and hurricane warning systems. 

In view of the tremendous destruction which the eastern seaboard has suf- 
fered in hurricanes in the last 2 years with resultant flood, it is urgent that the 
Congress study all aspects of these problems, looking toward finding practical 
means to reduce property damage and the loss of human life. 

Specifically, particular attention should be given to the following vital factors: 

1. The feasibility of extending scientific research into artificial means of 
controlling the course of hurricanes ; 

2. The need for additional flood-control measures along the eastern sea- 
board ; 

3. The adequacy of the present warning system and all possible methods 
for increasing its effectiveness ; 

4. The adequacy of civil-defense activities during recent hurricanes and 
floods and the possible methods for increasing their effectiveness ; 

5. The problem of financial loss suffered by small homeowners and business 
concerns as a result of hurricanes and flood damage, and the feasibility of 
establishing a Federal program under which they could be insured against 
such loss by a Government insurance agency or through a Federal plan for 
the reinsurance of private insurance firms. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for your kind invitation to permit me to 
express my feelings and suggestions on this most vital and urgent problem. I 
trust that my statement will prove of some value and assistance to you and your 
committee. 


Mr. Jones. Now, where do you want us, Mr. Hoff? In here? 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, may I make two suggestions? One, you 
sent me some very definite leading questions. I ‘would welcome ques- 
tions after I have presented my testimony pictorially. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. The second is, we might adjourn for 2 minutes while I 
set up the projector and screen. 

(Whereupon a short recess was taken, after which a series of slides 
was shown, accompanied by the following commentary :) 


STATEMENT OF CLAYTON M. HOFF, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
BRANDYWINE VALLEY ASSOCIATION, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. Horr. The Brandywine—a watershed at work. 

Conservation of natural resources is an old subject. It has long 
been regarded as something that concerned only the farmer, the lum- 
berman, or those who lived close to the soil. 

More recently we began to realize that our business, industry, recre- 
ation, community life, in fact, our national welfare depended largely 
on how we handled our soil, forest, water, and other natural resources. 

With this realization it became obvious that organizations that 
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served but one interest alone, such as agriculture or forestry or water 
supply might not be as able to serve the ‘complex needs of a community 
in which many factors, such as recreation, transportation, industry, 
water supply, in addition to agriculture and forestry, were inovlved. 

What, then, was the answer 7 

A watershed organization was suggested as one logical solution to 
this problem. Based on the assumption that people in the watershed 
would have more in common than those simply in a township or county, 
it was suggested that an organization of all the various interests in 
such a watershed, in which the people themselves would have the op- 
portunity of developing their own program of work on all resources for 
the benefit of all interests in that area “might have great merit. 

It was expected that the people of the watershed through their 
organization would secure assistance from all available loc: al, State, 
or national agencies, or organize new ones if needed, but above all, 
assure that the work of all these agencies was coordinated in a whole 
valley wide plan, thus avoiding duplication or conflict. 

That this suggestion had merit is indicated by the hundreds of water- 
shed organizations that are in existence today. Let’s see how they 
operate. Let’s take a detailed look at one of them, the Brandywine 
Valley Association, one that has implemented, per haps more so than 
most, the basic principles of watershed organization. 

It was on March 20, 1945, that 35 inter ested citizens of the Brandy- 
wine Valley met at the Mansion House Hotel, West Chester, Pa., to 
discuss their problems. 

These people represented fairly well the varied interests of the 
200,000 people who lived in the 330 square miles of the Brandywine 
Valley 

These were well-informed people. They knew the interesting his- 
tory of this area and cherished many of the old Jandmarks such as the 
fast-disappearing covered bridges and the Birmingham Friends 
Meeting House which was used as a hospital during the Revolutionary 
War. 

They were acquainted with the industrial development of this valley, 
tracing its growth from the charcoal iron furnaces, operating until the 
late nineties from local iron ore, charcoal from nearby forests, lime- 
stone and quartz from the adjacent hills and waterpower from the 
small streams flowing past it, to the tremendous, large industry, the 
Lukens Steel Co., the world’s lar gest platemill, located on the Brandy- 
wine at C oatesville, Pa. They knew, too, of the growth of the chemical 
industry from the small powder mills built on the Brandywine in 

1802 by Eleuthere Irenee du Pont just above Wilmington and how this 
powder business has grown into a tremendous chemical industry, 
carrying the founder’s name. 

They were proud of the wonderful farms in the valley, whether 
they lay on the fertile flood plain of the stream or spread out over the 
rolling hills of the uplands. 

7 hey were, for the most part, aware that the Brandywine originated 
in the ‘wooded Welsh Mountains of northern Chester County, starting 
in the form of small springs at their base and meandering for many 
miles through open meadows and along wooded hillsides serving many 
small communities for water supply, process water and power, chan- 
neling down between steep hillsides into Wilmington where it served 
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the city water supply and in addition to other uses, for transportation 
at the Wilmington Marine Terminal, then ending its travel where 
it emptied into ‘the Delaware River about 2 miles above the Delaware 
Memorial Bridge. 

Yes, these were well-informed people, but some of them found out 
things they had not known before. They learned that, at the city of 
Coatesville, population 17,000, raw untreated sewage was being dis- 
charged into the Brandywine, containing all the filth and pollution one 
would expect to find in raw, untreated sew age. Some of the people 
from Wilmington did not even realize until that moment that this 
was their drinking water. They learned, too, that the sewage treat- 
ment plant at Dowingtown had been sractically out of commission for 
several years and allowed the waste of that community to enter the east 
branch of the Brandywine untreated. 

Evidence was presented showing that large quantities of rust, scale, 
vrease, and oil were entering the Brandy wine from industry upstream, 
and that so much of this type of waste was entering the stream at 
various points below that nearly all the fish were being ‘killed and sport 
fishing was becoming a thing of the past. 

They knew, of course, that there was a beautiful park in Wilmington 
on the banks of the Brandywine and that beautiful flowering shrubs 
and trees and grassy lawns were attracting thousands of youngsters s 
there for recreation, but they were surprised to find that not 50 feet 
away they were exposing these same youngsters to the filth and disease 
of an open sewer, containing both industrial waste and sewage from 
many thousands of homes. Signs erected by the department of he: alth, 
of course, had closed this stream to fishing, swimming, and wading for 
some time past. 

They learned that sometimes the Brandywine was so low that the 
bottom was showing through the top and that the water had become 
so stagnant, filled with alae, that its taste for drinking water was 
obnoxious. But at other times the water was at flood height—a raging 
torrent, carrying tons and tons of our good topsoil dow nstream, 
leaving erosion and devastation in its wake. 

Evidence was presented showing that many of our wood lots were 
heavily grazed, the cattle destroying all the young trees that came up 
by seed, nature’s method of reforestation, and were also damaging the 
roots of the trees so that they were infected and the tops were dying. 
Furthermore many hundreds of acres were being destroyed by careless 
fires. In many cases fires were started intentionally to burn off de: ad 
grass, the owners not realizing that they were destroying approxi- 

mately 50 pounds of nitrogen for every acre burned, were leaving the 
ground bare and subject ‘to erosion; ‘contributing to flood damage; 
also were destroying the food and shelter for many kinds of wildlife 
and game, which procedure, along with that of keeping our fence-rows 
trim, neat but barren, were decreasing our game supply until hunting 

was no longer worth the effort. 

One of our garden club members said, “I thought the Brandywine 

was a beautiful stream, with shaded, grassy banks, cattle grazing 
thaminies presenting a beautiful pastoral scene.” “Yes,” said another 
member, “that’s true in spots, but look 500 feet upstream and you'll 
find a rubbish dump, mixtures of garbage and rubbish, br eeding places 
for flies, mosquitoes, rats—a source of danger and disease.” 
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Another very important fact they learned was that after every 
moderately heavy rain, much of the water was running off improperly 
farmed fields, carrying with it large quantities of silt, our topsoil, 
and leaving the fields furrowed and gullied. In some cases where 
this erosion was not checked the gullies had grown so large that one 
could even hide an automobile therein. Erosion and other factors 
had greatly reduced the production capacity of our farms. Statistics 
showed that even though we were using new hybrid grains, corn, 
wheat, or rye, and even ‘though we were using tremendous quantities 
of lime and fertilizer, our yields per acre were not less than they were 
50 years ago. 

Finally, this group discovered that due largely to erosion, the 
Wilmington Marine Terminal filled with silt at the rate of 12 inches 
per month, 12 feet per year, and that we as taxpayers were spending 
$350,000 per year for the use of the Army engineers’ dredge to keep 
this harbor open for shipping by annually removing 214 million cubic 

yards of silt and mud, the best topsoil of our farms. 

These facts prompted action. This group of 35 citizens decided 
then and there to form an association, a watershed association, to 
correct these conditions. That was the beginning of Brandywine 
Valley Association. It was soon organized and incorporated in 
October 1945. 

That was almost 10 years ago. Something should have happened 
in the meantime. Something has. Let’s take another quick look 
over our valley and see what has been accomplished through the 
power of people working together. 

At Coatesville all the domestic sewage is treated by a modern, 
efficient sewage-treatment plant, the effluent thereof being of such a 
quality that it is reused by Lukens Steel. At Downingtown there is 
a new sewage-treatment plant twice as large as the old one, complete 
with a greenhouse for drying the sludge so that it can be used by 
farmers and gardeners. At ‘West Chester there are 2 new sew: age- 
treatment plants, the north plant and the south plant, 1 being espe- 
cially equipped for the handling of penicillin wastes. In W ilming- 
ton below the exact spot where you saw the open sewer, there lies 
buried a 5-foot concrete interceptor sewer and there are 4 more such 
large sewers collecting all the sewage from Wilmington, as well as 
that from upper New Castle County, pumping it under the Brandy- 
wine and out to Cherry Island Marsh where it is treated in a modern 
$18 million sewage- treatment plant before the clear effluent is dis- 
charged into the Delaware River. 

At Lukens Steel there is installed a link-belt clarifier and other 
equipment at the cost of almost a half-million dollars for removing 
oil, grease, scale, rust, and sludge from their process water and in 
addition there is an aeration and settling basin where this effluent is 
further treated and purified before it is returned to the Brandywine. 
At the Downingtown Paper Co. an Infilco clarifier is used for remov- 
ing impurities ‘from their waste water, and if you walk along the 
Brandy wine to the point where you saw the rubbish and garbage 
dump previously, you will now see a picnic spot. Safe and clean and 
attractive. 

In place of these burned woods you will now see foresters cruising 
many of the forests, marking the trees that should be cut, and in addi- 
tion you will see many hundreds of acres of reforested hillsides. 
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Many of our barren fence rows have been replaced with a living 
fence of multiflora rose, providing shelter for wildlife and game. 
Sixty miles of these fences along with many hundreds of acres of 
woodland borders of bicolor lespedeza have gone a long way toward 
increasing the wildlife and game of this area. 

With sewage and industrial wastes greatly reduced, fishing is get- 
ting better and large-mouthed black bass as large as 614 pounds have 
been caught in the Brandywine. Fish are caught in farm ponds 
as well, as one of the interesting sights one sees, flying over this 
area, are the 140 new farm ponds constructed in the Brandywine 
Valley. In addition to fishing, these farm ponds provide excellent 
recreation in the form of swimming and are very popular, particularly 
if the farmer has an attractive daughter like this one. Incidentally, 
one of the boys in one of the schools recently said, upon seeing this 
picture, “Mr. Hoff, I’ll give you a dollar to tell me where this farm 
pond is located.” “I’m sorry,” I said, “but the farmer has already 
paid me $5 to keep it a secret.” These farm ponds also serve as a 
wildlife habitat and there are dozens of Canada geese as well as 
hundreds of mallards using these ponds or their banks for nesting 
sites at the present time. One extremely valuable use for farm ponds 
is supplying water for putting out farm fires. True, the barn burned 
down before the fire department could get on the site, but with plenty 
of water they saved all the rest of the farm buildings. A move is 
on for decreasing the insurance rates for farm owners where farm 
ponds are provided. 

One of the most notable changes in the landscape of the valley 
is the great number of contour strips on our rolling farmland which 
one sees in flying over the area. Over one-half of the farms in the 
valley are now under conservation plans. Along with these strips are 
evidences of liming, fertilizing, and crop rotation, and another change 
has been in the tremendous increase in grassland farming which has 
done much to decrease erosion and runoff and produce the crop of 
beef which with favorable prices has been a more profitable crop than 
many others. 

Has this paid off? Let’s look at the dollars and cents alone. Glance 
at a report of the Bureau of the Census, indicating that the farm 
income of Chester County has been increased by about $8,500,000 
per year over a 5-year period of accelerated application of conserva- 
tion practices. The Brandywine Valley is about one-half the area 
of Chester County. This would mean an increase of the farm income 
of the Brandywine Valley along of about $5 million per year. The 
budget of the Brandywine Valley Association has been at its maxi- 
mum $40,000. A return of $5 million on $40,000 is a mighty good 
investment; don’t you think? 

How did this happen, you ask? Well, it didn’t exactly happen. 
It’s the result of a lot of planning and hard work on the part of 
many people. Work that might be divided between education, 
research, publicity, and service. 

Research has been mentioned as an important part of the work of 
the people of the valley and this includes working with the United 
States Geological Survey measuring the rainfall at 12 different sta- 
tions in the Brandywine Valley, measuring and recording the flow 
of the Brandywine by a flaw-gaging station located on the banks of 
the Brandywine opposite the DuPont experimental station and deter- 
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mining the silt content of the water at frequent intervals by means 
of the silt-sampling station at Henry Clay Bridge. Of course, it is 
a simple matter of multiplication to determine how much silt or top- 
soil has been lost. Indications are that by comparing similar rains 
over a period of 5 years, there has been a considerable reduction in 
runoff and a greater reduction in the amount of silt discharge. This 
is certainly a trend in the right direction. 

This information would not be of tremendous value if we simply 
kept it in our records, so we show people what has been done as we 
are showing you here in this talk. 

We have talked about runoff and silt. Just what do they mean 
to youandto me? Again, I shall show you. 


When heavy rains hit improperly farmed fields, especially those 


that are cultivated up and down slopes, much of the water runs off, 
‘arrying the topsoil with it. Allowed to continue as it has in this 
farm, the fertile topsoil has been lost and the subsoil going. Those 
living there can no longer raise their own food, make their own living, 
and the inevitable happens—they move out. In this deserted house 
there is no one paying taxes to support schools or maintain highways, 
or share the cost of government, no customers for paint or furniture, 
radios or television, gasoline, oil, or electricity—a total loss to the 
community. 

However, when our fields are farmed properly, for example in con- 
tour strips, the results are different. That difference is largely due 
to these little ridges left by the disc, little ridges only 4 or 5 inches 
high on the level, but actu: lly they are more than just ridges, they are 
little dams, millions of them, at little cost, holding the water of heavy 
rains back on our fields where it can soak in and do some good. How 
much more sensible than to spend millions of dollars building big 
dams downstream. 

Holding the water, fertilizer, and soil on our fields means higher 
yields of better crops, and more profit. This increased income more 
often than not is reflected in the way in which the owner maintains 
his home. Here, obviously, is a customer for paint and lumber, trac- 
tors and automobiles, radios and televisions. Note the power line 
leading to the house. A Diamond Ice & Coal truck has just left a 
few hundred gallons of fuel oil or gasoline. A good customer for all 
our businesses. Someone to support our churches, schools, and our 
Government. An assett to the community. 

You might call this education, you might call it publicity. Other 
forms of publicity have been through publications of our own and 
many others, as you know, by the numerous reprints. Radio broad- 
casts and sometimes telecasts are arranged periodically for our several 
stations. Tours are conducted for teachers, school classes, civic or- 
ganizations, service clubs, and others. Perhaps one of the most. im- 
portant projects has been the conservation workshop for teachers con- 
ducted at the Pennsylvania State University, West Chester State 
Teachers College, and the University of Delaware, in which as many 
as 100 teachers each year can learn in the field more about our natural 
resources and their conservation. With what result? Many of the 
teachers have utilized the things they learned in their wor kshop in 
their classroom. For ex: umple, at Parkesburg as a conservation proj- 
ect the entire school body participated in a tree- planting project, pro- 
viding for a new forest on their new school ground. 
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Cooperation with and securing services from the various agencies 
already in existence has been an important part of the work of the 
people of this valley. This has been particularly effective with the 
engineers of the sanitary water board in securing sewage treatment 
plants for our numerous communities and waste disposal equipment 
for our industries in the reduction of pollution from these two sources. 
Cooperation with the highway departments of both States (Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware) have taken several forms. One has been the 
highway markers marking the boundaries of the Brandywine Valley. 
The highway department states that these signs were paid for in 
advance by the reduction in silt and gravel which formerly was de- 
posited on the highways after every storm, and required removal. 

The Fish Commission of Pennsylvania and the Game and Fish 
Commission of Delaware cooperated in a limnological survey of the 
Brandywine, directed by Dr. Ruth Patrick of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences. A limnological survey is a 75-cent phrase. It simply 
ineans finding out what the fish think of the Brandywine. To do this, 
men working on the project netted the bottom of the stream to deter- 
mine what type of larvae existed under the stones in the stream. 
Others seined the streams to determine the type of forage fish present 
in one seine haul, and discovered 13 types of forage fish under 4 or 5 
inches long. 

Then, too, has been the excellent cooperation of the Game Commis- 
sion of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in providing and assisting 
in the planting of these wildlife borders which, along with the adop- 
tion of other good wildlife practices, has resulted in an increased num- 
ber of these game birds. I have a confession to make in connection 
with this picture. You wildlife photographers in the audience know 
how long it takes to get these wildlife pictures. It took me 3 hours and 
7 minutes to get this one. Three hours to convince the game commis- 
sion that they should allow me to borrow it from their museum, and 
7 minutes to take it out into a field and get this picture. When I’m 
good enough to sneak up this close to one of these live birds, I'll take 
a motion picture just to prove it. Cooperation of the forestry de- 
partments of both States has been excellent in providing trees for re- 
forestation and they and many others have made available tree 
planters by which one can sit down and plant trees. Cost of custom 
planting is usually about 1 cent per tree, and these trees soon grow 
into marketable products for fence posts and later on into lumber 
products, the timber for which is cruised by our State foresters. Asa 
new service the Brandywine Valley Association instigated the forma- 
tion of Woodland Products, Inc., which started on a shoestring, that 
is, a bullsaw under a piece of canvas, and has grown into this $200,000 
plant, processing a million and a half board feet of lumber each year. 
They provide a cutting, hauling, sawing, finishing, and marketing 
service and dispose of otherwise waste products at a profit in the way 
of sawdust, shavings, and chips. 

The one service on which the people of the valley have depended 
perhaps more than on others has been the local soil conservation dis- 
tricts. Composed of and directed by local farmers, they secure under 
special agreement help and assistance of very many other agencies 
and provide cooperation between them. 

The idea provided by the Soil Conservation Service of a complete 
farm plan is one which has proven very beneficial. These farm plans 
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provide for a great variety of practices, such as the engineering de- 
sign and assistance in the construction of farm ponds, the laying out 
and providing the plants for a multiflora rose living fence, specifica- 
tions for liming and fertilizing for the fields of the farm whether they 
are pasture or cultivated fields, and, above all, the laying out in con- 
tour strips of every field that is on sloping or rolling land, and, with 
the assistance of the county agent, the rotation of crops particularly 
adaptable for that farm. One particular objective on most of these 
farm plans is having each field dedicated to the use or planted to the 
crop for which it is most suited. 

With what result? There are an increasingly greater number of 
farms in the Brandywine Valley that are raising higher and higher 
vields of the crops for which they are best suited, whether it be corn 
or other grains or vegetables or good pasture used by our dairy herds 
in the production of dairy products such as milk, cream, cheese, but- 
ter, and so forth, or the type of pasture best suited for the raising of 
beef cattle which provides for this delicacy which we enjoy on our 
table. 

In addition to the farm products, the wide adoption of conserva- 
tion practices is producing better quantities of good quality water of 
the type which is so urgently needed by our industries. Supplies of 
good water have resulted in new industries moving into the area, and 
when new industries move in employees must have places in which to 
live and new housing developments are constructed. These housing 
developments require building materials and this business has also 
grown in the valley. More people living in this area require more 
stores in which to buy the materials for their homes and factories, 
and this means that more industries are required for their manufac- 
ture. Increased production, an increase in the number of homes and 
stores requires additional power, and the utilities have met this need. 
All in all, it would appear that every phase of agriculture, industry, 
and business has profited by conservation. 

However, I don’t mean to paint too rosy a picture. Let’s take stock 
of the present conditions. During the past 10 years we find much 
has been accomplished. Sewage treatment facilities are available for 
about 90 percent of our waste.- Industrial waste treatment facilities 
are available also for about 90 percent of these wastes. Over half the 
farms in the valley are under conservation plans, and perhaps a total 
of 65 to 70 percent of our farms are under conservation practices. 
There is sia yet to be done in this field. 

Further, when in periods of drought there is not enough water pass- 
ing down the Bkedidiawhiie to meet the needs of agriculture, industry 
and community water supply and, at other times we have floods in 
which enough water passes Wilmington via the Brandywine in 3 
days’ time to last the city for over a year, it is obvious that our work 
is far from complete. In fact, many people believe that the valley- 
wide water supply program in which the Brandywine Water Re- 
sources Committee is now engaged is probably the most important 
project which we have ever undertaken. 

Our directors are a rather relentless group of administrators. They 
demand that we carry on this sewage and industrial waste-treatment 
program to completion; that we get every possible farm under con- 
servation practices; that we come up with a plan which will assure 
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all interests in the valley of adequate supplies of good quality water 
for the foreseeable future. 

They ask also that along with this economic program we give some 
attention to the esthetic values as well, and that we maintain or re- 
store the beauty of the Brandywine and make this valley one of the 
most desirable spots in the country in which to live, work and play. 
They ask that we do this not only for ourselves, but for the next gen- 
eration coming along, for it is their firm belief that we should turn 
the soil, forests, waters and wildlife over to this next generation in 
better condition than that in which we received it. They ask that at 
the end of each day we give thanks that we live in a country and in 
a community where we can do these things for and by ourselves, and 
that we remember that we must do them before it is too late. 

Mr. Jones. That concludes the hearing for today. 

Thank you very much; we will try to be punctual at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Horr. Unless, Mr. Chairman, you would like to ask me any 
questions. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Very nice, very informative. 

Mr. Horr. It has been a great pleasure, I know, to me and my 
associates, having the opportunity to show these to you, because it 
shows to us in our own little valley that there is no one agency, 
Federal or local, that is going to handle this problem. 

It isn’t going to be done upstream entirely or downstream entirely : 
it’s a problem of everyone working together and employing technical 
help and preventing conflicts and doing a job which will be the great- 
est benefit to all concerned. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon at 6:05 p. m., Wednesday, September 21, 1955, the 
hearing was adjourned, to reconvene at 9 a. m., Thursday, September 
22, 1955.) 
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COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Water Resources and Power Report) 
Part 1—Mount Pocono, Pa. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SprecraL SuBCOMMITTEE ON WATER Resources AND Power 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Mount Pocono, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:15 a. m., at Pocono 
Manor, Mt. Pocono, Pa., Hon. Robert E. Jones, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Present : Congressmen Jones and Lipscomb. 

Also present: William C. Wise, staff director, and William L. Stur- 
devant, Jr., staff member. 

Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Sterling; are you Mr. Sterling? 

Mr. Stertine. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Jones. Good to have you, Mr. Sterling. Just have that seat 
and you may proceed. 

Mr. Srertine. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF BURGESS STERLING, MOOSIC, PA. 


Mr. Srertina. I come from a small community of 400 people. 

Mr. Jones. Whom do you represent 

Mr. SrertinG. I am the Burgess of Moosic, Pa. 

Mr. Jones. It is M-o-o-s-i-c 

Mr. Sreriine. Yes; it is a little town, 400 people. We got an 
awful bump; all our bridges were washed out. We lost five homes 
completely. We had 40 to 60 damaged. There was holes in the 
street. The engineers did a wonderful job. 

There is just one thing I would like to call to the attention of this 
committee. 

Wecome from a mining community—— 

Mr. Jones. Speak up a little louder, please, Mr. Sterling. 

Mr. Sreruinea. I can’t talk very loud; I got a squeaky voice. 

And along the banks of our town is mountains and mountains of this 
here culm, and mountains and mountains of this here slate, and every 
time it rains, this here, if you notice, washes into the stream and fills up 
the channels. 

Now, on August the 12th, we had a real heavy rain—that was a week 
before the flood—and I think that this was a big contributing factor 
to filling up the channels. 
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Now, the Army enginers, of course, have cleaned the channel, but 
they haven’t deepened it enough. 

Now, the next heavy rain, understand, will wash this mountain of 
culm and slate back into the bed of the stream. The result is there 
will be no channel, 

Now, this here, you understand, nothing can grow in it; you can’t 
lant trees in it and something should be done, understand, to give us 
eeper channels, otherwise we are going to have the same thing. 

Now these four bridges that were destroyed total at least a half- 

million dollars. 

Mr. Jones. Have a seat. 

Mr. Srertinc. Yes; none of them are over 10 years old. We had 
this same thing in 1942. 

Now, we can’t plant trees into those mountains because nothing will 
fTOW. 

” Mr. Jones. And you say that you are the Burgess of the town of 
Moosic? 

Mr. Sreriine. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And that you had damage to six homes? 

Mr. Sreruinc. We lost completely 5 homes, and there were 40 to 60 
homes seriously damaged. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. You have been most helpful to us, Mr. Sterling. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Liescoms. No, sir. 

Mr. Stertinc. No questions? Well, that is about all I have, gentle- 
men. We will appreciate anything you can do for us. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

What watershed is the town of Moosic in? 

_ Mr. Wise. Susquehanna. It is very close to the airport we came 
in on. 

Mr. Jones. Now, our next witness is Mr. Van D. Yetter. Mr. 
Yetter, how are you today ? 

Mr. Yerrer. Fine. 

Mr. Jones. Will you hand one copy to the reporter, please? 

Mr. Wise. Have you any extra copies of that? 

Mr. Yerrer. That is all I have. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VAN D. YETTER, STATE ASSEMBLYMAN, 
MONROE COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. Yerrer. I am Van D. Yetter, State representative from Monroe 
County. 

Mr. Chairman and Congressman Lipscomb, although I am a State 
legislator, I appear before this subcommittee today as a private citi- 
zen of the State of Pennsylvania and of the county of Monroe. Before 
I begin my brief comments, I would like to thank this committee on 
behalf of the people of Monroe County and of the Stroudsburgs for 
the opportunity you have given me to appear. 

During yesterday’s hearing you were told of the great damage done 
to several areas of the Commonwealth by the August 18-19 flood. 
This damage was unbelievably great; in many cases it was appalling. 
The property damage done in this State alone would be sufficient argu- 
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ment for a sound, permanent, federally sponsored program of flood 
control. baie . 

Flood control, as we all know, is a basic and judicious investment 
in all communities located along or near great waterways or in the 
basins below watershed areas. Once the rivers and streams are 
adequately controlled, the probability of immense property damage 
is greatly minimized. Flood control pays off in the end. 

he citizens of Monroe County have also suffered great damage 
to their private and public property. If you have been around here, 
you can see that. These damages have not as yet been completely and 
finally estimated. A preliminary report shows that such damages 
may well exceed $20 million. That is a very conservative figure. 

Our private industries were badly hit by the flood. In the week 
immediately following the disaster, the unemployed total in Monroe 
County was estimated at 8,500 or more. Now,a month and 5 days after 
the flood hit our county, industry is beginning to pull itself up by 
its bootstraps. Slowly and gradually, our men and women are going 
back to work. 

But the tremendous economie upheaval felt within our community 
has left a scar on the economy which will be felt for years to come. 
These scars are not easily removed. They take time and guts and 
hard work. These are the physical and psychological factors that 
the citizens of Monroe County are giving in this emergency. 

You will forgive them, I am sure, if they wonder now and then why 
something has not or cannot be done to prevent a recurrence of such 
floods. 

As you know, this area is part of the Pocono Mountains, a region 
famed the Nation over for its beautiful resort hotels and inns. This 
industry, which is an important and indivisible part of our economy 
not only in the county of Monroe but in the State of Pennsylvania, has 
suffered untold, harsh hardship as a result of the flood. Only a few 
of the resorts were actually touched by the waters. But, as has been 
the case in the other elements I shall mention in a moment, the loss of 
communication, of transportation and time has been a terrible 
consequence. 

One of the greatest areas in which this county has been hit by the 
flood is the area of transportation. As a direct result of the August 18 
flood, 40 bridges were totally destroyed in our county alone. I have 
a lot of pictures here if you are interested in seeing them. Some of 
these bridges served as crossing points for major highway routes such 
as Route 611—a United States route which carries enormous quanti- 
ties of marketable products through this area of the State from all 
parts of northeastern America. Many of the bridges lost were irre- 
placeable for many days; some of them will not be rebuilt for months, 
in permanent form. All have been temporary bridges. 

Highways, too, were torn up and destroyed by the floodwaters. 
Among these important. routes were Route 209, Route 90, Route 290, 
Route 611, and Route 402. Traffic along these routes has been cur- 
tailed. With the immediate action of our State Highway Depart- 
ment and the cooperation of the Corps of Engineers, traffic on most 
major routes is now running with some degree of normalcy. 

I do not need to remind the subcommittee, I know, that one of our 
Nation’s most important defense bases is located in this immediate 
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area. This is the $33 million Signal Corps maintenance and supply 
depot at Tobyhanna. This depot, which is the largest of its kind in the 
world, now supplies most of the major needs of Signal Corps opera- 
tions in the eastern portion of the country. In its activity, the depot 
is dependent upon two major traffic outlets—Route 611 and the rail- 
road which serves this region. 

Mr. Jones. What railroad is that? 

Mr. Yerrer. Delaware & Lackawanna. It is the main line from 
New York to Buffalo, and goes through there. 

Both these outlets were closed off following the recent flood. It 
may be argued that, at this specific time, there was no pressing or 
great need for outside transportation into or out of the depot. But 
what is to prevent such a disaster as this from occurring in a time of 
war or in a state of nationwide need and emergency when items held 
in stock at the depot are of vital importance to the national interest ? 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there is nothing to prevent such a 
recurrence, except a solid, planned, permanent flood-control system. 
Such a system is of great national interest and importance in many 
areas. When it is applied to a situation such as this, it becomes even 
more important not only to this specific area but to the welfare of the 
Government and of the national welfare. 

All of these things are good, basic arguments for flood control. 
They are sound arguments for Federal participation in a thorough 
activation of waterflow controls and the planned systems to reduce 
flood stages. 

But there is one other thing which, regrettably, I find lacking in 
previous testimony before this subcommittee. We have heard numer- 
ous mentions of damages to private property to Bucks County industry 
and residences, to other areas. Much of the time these references have 
been statistical—and nothing is so dry as paper statistic. Nothing 
is so fleeting nor so subject to change. 

One fact has become apparent to us in Monroe County as the days 
passed by after the flood. That fact has been the terrible loss of life. 

We do not measure a life in terms of dollars and cents, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am sure we will all agree on that point. One human life, in 
my mind, is worth the greatest industry in the world. Because we 
have become so advanced in our thinking, so cold and hard in our 
statistics, we often tend to think of a human life only in terms of the 
insurance policy which covers it. But life is the one thing we cannot 
replace. And for very good reason—we do not have the power. 

In Monroe County, the death toll now stands at 67 known dead. 
There are still others missing. It seems evident now that 75 persons 
lost their lives here. 

I wish it were possible for me to re-create for you in words the 
story of what happened here on the night of the flood. Unfortu- 
nately, there is not enough time for this, and time is of importance to 
us now. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I should like to trace for you, briefly, the 
tracks of the flood as it moved through Monroe County. 

August 18 was a day of endless rainfall here. In the mountain 
regions, at the upper level of our county, it rained 11 inches in one 
24-hour period. The result, of course, was that all streams in the 
county were swollen to their banks and overflowing. A previous 
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hard rainstorm, from the tail end of Hurricane Connie the week before, 
had soaked the ground to its saturation point. The water was forced 
into the streams and shallow creekbeds. 

On my own property, which lies in the lower end of the county, 
at Marshalls Creek, the stream grew high, but did not do any damage, 
just oy 8 streak of luck. There was a good reason for this. Only 2 
days before the rain hit this area, a dam at the headwater of the 
stream had been rebuilt. The gates had been closed the night before 
the rain came. The dam ousted on the night of the flood, as an im- 
pounding dam, which is good proof it did a really swell job. It kept 
the water level down and prevented untold thousands of dollars of 
damages. It may have saved many lives. 

Along the banks of the Brodheads Creek, we were not so fortunate. 
There were no dams. The Brodheads had been, for years, a calm and 
peaceful stream. When the raging water from the foothills came 
down into the stream, it was turned into a killer. 

The three major areas of destruction along the creek were Cana- 
densis, Analomink, and the Stroudsburgs. These were the three sites at 
which the 67 or 75 lives were lost. First the waters hit Canadensis. 
There, eight persons who had climbed to a roof to escape the flood 
were swept away. Their bodies were discovered as the days went by— 
some of them the following day; others hours later. 

Analomink lies below Canadensis. It is a small, secluded village. 
Across the Brodheads from the town lies the site of Camp Davis. 
There is nothing left of it now. It has been wiped from the face of the 
earth forever—along with dozens of houses, garages, business places 
in this entire area. 

In that small camp at the time of the flood were 42 persons, most 
of them mothers and their children. It wasa religious camp. When 
the water began to come through the camp, spilling into the cabins 
and shaking them from their foundations, the women and children 
fled to a larger house on higher ground. 

When the water rushed through the ground floor of the house, 
they fled to the second floor. Then, finally, in a last burst of despera- 
tion, they escaped to the attic. But the “escape” was short lived. A 
few minutes later, the house itself began to crumble and fell around 
them. It is unbelievable; nobody can realize the force and terrific 
destruction of a flood like this unless you actually see it. 

They had stayed in the house, singing hymns and praying. Now 
the group was no longer together. The flood hurled them separately 
against the logs and debris swept downstream by the Broadheads. 

Nine of them survived. One of these was a 17-year-old girl from 
Jersey City who had been training to be a nurse. Another was a 
7-year-old girl whose family was killed in the disaster. Both the 
girls were saved because the height of the water swept them into the 
top branches of a group of trees. They clung to the trees all night. 

The next day, when they were brought down to safety, the older 
= hand required immediate surgical attention. Two of her fingers 

ad been severely wounded. The doctors wanted to remove the 
fingers, but she would not let them, and they think they are going to 
come along all right. They tell us that she still gets awake in the 
middle of the night and yells, and it is a terrific experience. 

Yet, when the disaster was over, when she knew that her two 
brothers had been drowned, this girl had thoughts for no one but 
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those who were lost. She told men working at the site that she had 
held fast to the tree trying desperately to calm the 7-year-old girl 
nearby. 

I know that neither the members of this subcommittee nor I would 
underestimate the quality of human courage. When the chips are 
down, human nature often comes through. 

This was the primary lesson we have learned from the flood. That 
courage is a conquering thing. That courage, determination, and 
faith in humanity are regarding. 

But we have learned another lesson, too. In the long run this may, 
perhaps, be the greatest lesson we shall ever learn—if, in the end, it 
saves other lives. 

We know now, with deep and abiding certainty, that a large over- 
all flood-control project is needed in this area just as it has been 
needed in the past in other areas of this Nation. 

We know, too, that the Federal Government has a part in that pic- 
ture of responsibility. For the floods which have hit us in this 
region have struck at not only Pennsylvania, but at New Jersey and 
other areas below. 

It is my opinion that, in any case where the public interest is 
primary and pertinent to the problem, the Federal Government has 
the duty to assist as much as it possibly can. It must do this, not only 
in helping to clean up the mess after a disaster, but in helping to pre- 
vent the disaster before it comes. 

It does not make sense to say that flood control is the State’s re- 
sponsibility and shrug it off at that alone. As Americans we believe 
that the State has its own rights as a sovereign body. We do not 
ask outright handouts from the Government; we do not wish to be- 
come “kept” municipalities living at the whim and fancy of a cen- 
tralized machine. 

But neither do we wish to be strangled by our own lack of funds. 
Neither do we wish to see our Federal Government close its eyes and 
nod, half asleep in the stupor of a decadent philosophy. There is a 
moderate ground between the mythical “socialism” we have heard so 
much about and the “ignore the States and they will go away” phi- 
losophy of the present administration. 

We need help. We do not need it next century. We did not need 
it, in this particular way, last century. We need it now—at this 
moment. 

Pennsylvania is making every effort possible to help itself. We 
are not sitting and waiting. Recently, the State legislature wiped an 
old barrier from the records—a bistate treaty which had prevented 
the construction of a dam on the Delaware between Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. This was a forward step. We are doing our best to 
take more steps, as rapidly and as long as we can financially make 
them. 

When we ask for Federal aid in these projects, therefore, we do 
not come as complete and utter cripples, begging on the corner with 
a Hoover apple in one hand. We are doing the best we can. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on the Hoover Commission or on 
its report. I have not come before you as such, and I do not wish to 
give anyone that impression. One of the purposes of this subcom- 
mittee, I have been told, is to study the effects of the recent flood in 
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Pennsylvania. I have tried my best to give you a portrait of the 
suffering in my own area. 

Yesterday, Mayor Clark spoke of one wing of a party which he 
termed the “Piltdown thinkers.” I have a term for the attitude of 
the present administration as it has been manifested in its public 
utterances during the past 3 years. I would call it a “do it yourself” 
administration. 

That is the phrase that most often seems, in substance, to be the 
reply to any appeal for lasting assistance of a constructive nature 
made to Federal sources these days. 

Afew moments ago, I mentioned the substance of human courage. 
It has been greatly in evidence in Monroe County, I think, during 
the recent days. 

But this, Mr. Chairman, is the very quality which, it seems to us, 
is totally lacking i in the present governmental attitude—the Federal 
Government—toward the problems of our society. It takes courage 
to be constructive. It takes guts to get out and try to help someone 
who needs it. 

For my own part, I would like, again, to thank this group for the 
chance you have given me to appear and make this statement. I hope, 
perhaps, it may in some way help to alter one tiny particle of the 
concrete wall of misunderstanding which Washington seems to be 
building up between itself and the human beings it supposedly rep- 
resents. 

If the chairman will permit me to do so, I should like to mail him 
copies of the special flood edition of the Daily Record, our county 
newspaper, which will appear on Saturday. In it the subcommittee 
will find the story and pictures behind the human suffering and dam- 
ages of the recent flood in this area. I should like it submitted as an 
exhibit of these damages, if the subcommittee will so permit. 

Mr. Jones. We will be glad to receive it, Mr. Yetter. 

Mr. Yerrer. We here in Monroe C ounty have lived the past 414 
weeks in a determined nightmare. The backwash of the flood has 
left us with an indelible conviction that something has to be done to 
prevent such floods from happening again. The Brodheads is not 
a large river. Itisastream. But in floods such as the one we expe- 
rienced on August 18, boundaries mean nothing. 

I submit this is true in the case at hand. The Federal Government, 
as an agency concerned with the welfare of all the people, needs to 
think less about “boundaries” and think more of the community of 
man. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. Mr. Yetter, on page 7 of your statement, and 
I listened with interest to your statement about flood damage and 
the suffering that was caused, but on page 7 you said that you had 
been told about what this subcommittee’s duties were. Now, who told 
you what your testimony was to be here? I mean, how did you get 
the information ? 

Mr. Yerrer. From what I read in the newspaper and—just what 
do you have reference to? 

Mr. Lirscoms. What is the purpose of this subcommittee, in your 
estimation or to your knowledge? 
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Mr. Yerrer. To determine whether the Federal Government should 
take a part in flood-control projects, to my understanding. 

Mr. Lipscoms. And you have not come up here with any idea of 
recommending to this committee suggestions with respect to or oppo- 
sition to the Hoover Commission report ? :; 

Mr. Yerrer. I am not familiar with the Hoover Commission re- 
port. : 7 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to read you a statement out of the chair- 
man’s opening statement so we are not misunderstood. It said: 

The Special Subcommittee on Water Resources and Power, meeting here 


today and tomorrow, has been given by Chairman Dawson of the full committee 
the single responsibility of studying and reporting on the Hoover Report on 


Water Resources and Power. 
And that is what our duty is, in my estimation. 

Have you read the Hoover Commission reports? 

Mr. Yerrer. I have not. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You are a member of the Pennsylvania State leg- 
islature ¢ 

Mr. Yerrer. I am. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What legislation have you introduced for the bene- 
fit of the people of Pennsylvania in regard to flood control ? 

Mr. Yerrer. I introduced a bill that wiped out the old treaty that 
dates back to 1880 or some such date—I do not know just what date it 
was that there was a treaty made between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey that there would never be a dam constructed between the two 
States on the Delaware on account of it being a navigable river, and 
they used to run long rafts down there; they used to float logs down 
the river, down the lower part of the Delaware, and that seemed— 
that one thing has been standing in the way for years of building any 
kind of a dam across the Delaware. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you introduced any legislation proposing an 
appropriation for flood control, investigation, research ? 

Mr. Yerrter. This bill that we just introduced and passed this ses- 
sion of the legislature just went through a couple of weeks ago. 

Mr. Liescoms. What is that ? 

Mr. Yertrer. Wiping out this treaty, and we have a committee ap- 
pointed—there is to be a study on this project. 

Mr. Liescoms. Has the State legislature a program on water re- 
sources ¢ 

Mr. Yerrer. There has just been a committee appointed to study 
them. I am a member of it. There are 2 members of the house and 
2 of the senate, and the Governor is supposed to appoint them. 

Mr. Lirscoms. By your statement you indicate that there is a lack 
of funds that you can—I forgot just exactly how you put it, but you 
indicated there was an extreme lack of funds in your community. 

Mr. Yetrer. For flood control. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Has the State legislature appropriated any money 
for this purpose, or what are they doing by way of getting help to 
your community ¢ 

Mr. Yerrer. We just passed emergency legislation to make avail- 
able money for cleaning up the streams and for flood control. 

Mr. Liescoms. And when is that money available? 
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Mr. Yerrer. That is available now. They are going to start imme- 
diately, as I understand it. We levied a special tax on cigarettes to 
raise around $13 million, and for repairing our roads and bridges a 
special tax of 1 cent on gasoline that they figure will bring in $45 
million for repairing damages of the flood and to prevent—help pre- 
vent recurrences. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is that all you have done since the flood, or was 
that done prior or after? 

Mr. Yetrer. That has been done since the flood. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Since the flood, and what had the State legislature 
been doing prior to the flood? Had they had any forward-looking 
program as far as water resources or flood sthek in mind prior to 
the flood ? 

Mr. Yetrer. I am not in a position—I am a new member of the 
house, and I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Lrescoms. You said this administration was nodding half 
asleep. Do you really mean that? I mean, this administration, plus 
prior administrations, have been thinking of flood control, maybe not 
at the size that they should have, but they have been working at it. 

The chairman of this committee is on the Public Works Committee. 
Now, do you really mean that the administration has been nodding 
half asleep ? 

Mr. Yerrer. My understanding is that they are not making any 
money available for these projects. 

I think Mr. Goddard said that they had been I do not know how 
many years trying to get help on this Bear Creek Reservoir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Bear Creek Reservoir, as I remember the testimony, 
was authorized in 1946, and the plans are ready now. Is that what 
you heard yesterday ? 

Mr. Yerrer. Yes, but there is no money available; is that right? 

Mr. Lirscoms. I also heard testimony that it takes 9 years to get a 
program authorized and the plans and preparations drawn and on 
its way. 

Mr. Yerrer. I think that is too long. I do not think we ought to 
wait that long. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Perhaps you do not know all the technicalities that 
are involved. Maybe it is too long, but that is the way it has been. 

But do you really feel and do you have the facts to state that this 
administration has been nodding, half asleep ? 

Mr. Yerrer. That is my feeling, yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What facts do you have? What facts do you have 
that justify your saying that you would call this a “do it yourself” 
administration? Do you have any facts at all? Can you discuss social 
security or all the other programs that the present administration has 
encouraged, expanded ? 

I do not like to see the committee used for a political speech of any 
kind when we are up here to do a job on the Hoover Commission 
report to find out whether it is good or whether it is bad. 

And I have no foregone conclusions myself. We came up here to 
do a job. 

Mr. Jones. Any other questions? 

Mr. Lrescoms. Just one thing. You referred to Mayor Clark’s 
statement. He referred to President Eisenhower’s philosophy of what 
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Abraham Lincoln thought government ought to be. Do you agree 
with Abraham Lincoln’s philosophy ? 

Mr. Yerrer. Surely. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then you agree with President Eisenhower. That is 
the philosophy that he has in government, and I think in 3 years he 
has been in office, he has proven that is his thought. 

Mr. Yerrer. I do not think that Lincoln would subscribe to the 
things that Eisenhower subscribes to. I cannot go along with that. 
I do not think that Lincoln was for big business and to hell with the 
AYErAg? small-business man and the workingman. I do not believe 
that. 

Mr. Lipscomsn. If you want to inject into the record the political 
program today or the way you feel, that is your business, but you are 
not staying with the facts. If you desire to testify on the Hoover 
Commission report and what you think should be done about the 
Hoover Commission report and how it would help or correct or injure 
the properties that you have in this district, I would like to hear your 
testimony. If you cannot, I still appreciate and was very interested 
in your report as far as the damage and the suffering was concerned. 
I think that every Member of Congress should know this, but I also 
believe that when a committee is here to work on a particular subject, 
that you should stick to the subject and offer your recommendations 
and not enter into the political demagoguery. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Yetter, from parts of your testimony I believe that 
you have the firm conviction that it is the Federal responsibility to 
aid and assist in the planning and development and construction of 
dams and projects incidental to dams, to arrest and temper the floods 
that have occurred recently in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Yerrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. And any thing that stands in the path of that program 
you would be in opposition to. 

Thank you very much. It is good to have you, Mr. Yetter, and we 
appreciate your taking the time and appearing before the committee. 

Our next witness is Mayor Earl Schaffer, of Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mr. Schaffer ? 

Mr. Srurpevant. He is not here yet. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Joseph E. Nicholson, manager of the Jefferson 
Electric Cooperative, Brookville, Pa. 

Mr. Nicnorson. I have printed reports, and I have copies for 
everybody. 

Mr. Jonzs. All right. You may proceed, Mr. Nicholson. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. NICHOLSON, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Nicuorson. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
my name is Joseph E. Nicholson. I am manager of the Jefferson 
Electric Cooperative, Brookville, Pa., and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Electric Association. I am also president of the Brook- 
ville Lions Club and a member of the board of directors of the Brook- 
ville Chamber of Commerce and a member of the executive committee 
of the Brookville Chapter of the American Red Cross. 

As president of the Pennsylvania Rural Electric Association, I wish 
to express to this subcommittee my appreciation for this opportunity 
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to express our views relative to the Hoover Commission Report on 
Water Resources and Power. In that respect, I have prepared a 
written statement which I would like to digress from, if I may. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. If you would like to summarize it, it will be fine. 
Go right into it. 

Mr. Nicuotson. The atmosphere of this committee, being one of 
reverence and sincere appreciation of the terrific damage, the hard- 
ship that has been the result of a national catastrophe, is not 

Mr. Jones. I will assure you of our concern. I do not know about 
that reverence, though. 

Mr. Nicuotson. The point I would like to make is that we cer- 
tainly would not select such an atmosphere in which to bring our 
problems to this committee. It seems, however, that only under 
certain circumstances such as these would we, perhaps, be given such 
an opportunity. The Pennsylvania Rural Electric Association 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Nicholson, where do you get most of your 
electricity ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. The electriicty that we serve to our members? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We buy it from existing utilities. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any generating facilities owned by either 
your cooperative or one of your member cooperatives? 

Mr. Nicuoxson. In spite of a wery serious effort on our part to 
obtain them, we do not. 

Mr. Jones. What efforts have you made to obtain generating 
facilities? 

Mr. Nicnorson. Through our sister organization that operates in 
that particular respect we have found reason from time to time to 
organize into what we call the Allegheny Electric Cooperative, a 
composite group that has engaged itself to submit application to the 
Rural Electrification Administration for funds. 

Mr. Jones. Has there been an application filed for obtaining funds 
for the purpose of constructing a generating plant? 

Mr. Nicnotson. There has in the past ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And what has been the result of that application ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. The general result of such an application has been 
to cause the power suppliers with whom we do business to change 
their previous tactics. 

Mr. Jones. I did not ask you that. I asked you if you made appli- 
cation for loans to the REA to acquire funds for constructing 
generating facilities. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Jones. And have you procured loans from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Nicnotson. We have not procured loans from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for that purpose. 

Mr. Jones. Tell us the history of the efforts that the cooperatives 
have made to obtain loans. 

Mr. Nicnuotson. Allegheny Electric Cooperative, an organization 
separate from the other organizations that I lead at the moment, has 
found it necessary to submit applications for loans in an effort to bring 
about an atmosphere of agreement so far as the power companies are 
concerned and the negotiations for wholesale power at the wholesale 
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level in our State. Only after such Joans or such applications for 
loans have been made would the power companies even talk to us about 
the possibility of a reasonable rate, and we submit that perhaps the 
reason that we have not been able to successfully secure a loan from 
the Rural Electrification Administration is because after such appli- 
cations have been made, the power companies would then negotiate 
with us; and we have been able to obtain a somewhat lower rate, but 
still our rate is higher than the national average and one of the high- 
est rates in the country. 

Mr. Jonrs. Why was there not a prosecution of the applications to 
obtain the loan? Was it filed for the actual purpose of obtaining the 
loan for generating capacity or was it just an idle threat to club the 
utilities ? 

Mr. Nicnuotson. The purpose behind the application was sincere. 

We felt that should we fail to obtain power a the wholesale sup- 
pliers at a rate that we could afford to pay, we would be able to gen- 
erate and transmit the power at a rate we could afford to pay. The 
Rural Electrification Administration has always adopted the policy, 
so far as we have been able to understand, that generation and trans- 
mission was possible only under certain feasible circumstances. 

One of the circumstances is that power should not be available from 
another source more reasonable than we would be able to transmit 
and generate it ourselves at the rates that were offered to us previous to 
this application. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you a question. 

Why is it in this area you have got one of the highest electrical rates 
in the entire country and-you have got all the coal? You are sitting 
on top of a coal pile. Why is it you cannot generate your power at a 
reasonable rate? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Mr. Chairman, that is a question that we would 
very much like to have answered for us. We realize that perhaps we 
are sitting on the largest coal deposit in the world, and we have been 
told many, many times that there are very definite reasons why our 
legislators and representatives have always fought the possibilities of 
hydroelectric development in our State. We resent that; we feel that 
the interest of the coal people, the coal miners, which we number in 
great numbers among our membership—we are interested in them; 
we believe that the economy of the coal industry is very, important to 
our State, but we feel that the business of hydroelectric development 
is being curtailed and discouraged by those who do it deliberately 
from an effort to keep the rate, which you just mentioned, one of the 
highest in the Nation. 

Mr. Jones. What is the average rate, domestic rate, the average of 
the four rural cooperatives? 

Mr. Nicnrrotson. You mean the consumer rate? 

Mr. Jones. That is right, domestic consumer rate. What will it 
average? 

Mr. Nicnorson. Frankly, I have not figured that on a composite 
basis. Of course, Iam more familiar with the rate we pay for elec- 
tricity wholesale. 

Mr. Jones. What do you pay? 

Mr. Nicnoxson. 9.4 mills on the average, in the State, which is way 
above the national average. 
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Mr. Jones. I see in your statement the list of the installed capacity. 
There are 779,000 kilowatts. Is that all the hydro potential—salable 
power—that is available to the cooperatives? 

Mr. Nicuotson. That power, of course, is not available to the 
cooperatives. 

r. JONES. Why is it not available to the cooperatives ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. It is a part of the overall generating facilities. 
We, of course, buy our wholesale power from the utilities and 

Mr. Jones. You mean they operate the dams on these streams? 

Mr. Nicuotson. That is our understanding, yes. 

Mr. Jones. And they operate under a permit from the Federal 
Power Commission ? 

Mr. Nicno.son. We assume so. 

Mr. Jones. What is the date of those licenses, do you know? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No; I do not know the actual date. 

me, JonEs. Do you have any idea how long they have been in exis- 
tence 

Mr. Nicnoxtson. Only so far as the statistics that I listed here are 
concerned, which is a part of a report dated May 1950. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any knowledge as to the age of the licenses, 
how long the dams have been there? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I do not, no. I think that information will per- 
haps be given to the subcommittee by a subsequent witness, however. 

r. JONES. Has the cooperative made any inquiries as to the issu- 
ance dates of those licenses? 

Mr. Nicuouson. So far as I know, no. 

Mr. Jones. Are all the cooperatives in good financial condition ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Very good financial shape; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Are their payments up to date? 

Mr. Nicnotson. I have some figures in that respect. 

Mr. Jones. Let us have them. 

Mr. Nicnuotson. In order to accomplish our purpose, and as of 
June 30, 1955, the 13 rural electric cooperatives in Pennsylvania had 
borrowed from the REA a total of $35,342,200. To date, we have re- 
paid in interest $4,015,456.40 and applied to principal $5,241,064.24. 

And in advance of the date due, we paid $1,083,000. Of the $35 
million we have repaid over $10 million. We think we have a very 
enviable record so far as financing is concerned. 

Mr. Jones. In the event that these flood-control projects were 
taken out under the Interstate Compact arrangement of INCODEL, 
would there be any assurance that the preference customers, the rural 
SEEPS would be able to obtain the power generated at the 

ams 

Mr. Nicnouson. We are most concerned with that particular phase. 
We feel that under existing laws we are entitled to such power and 
we feel that the generation and the transmission and the sale under a 
marketing system that would protect our preference right would en- 
able us to provide lower rates for our customers and thereby, per- 
haps, a better economy all the way around. 

We are concerned, however, because we feel that the business of 
preference provision is one of the main targets of the present Hoover 
Commission report. It certainly is most viciously attacked, and we 
feel that by implication, anyway, we are included in the attack. 
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Mr. Jones. In other words, what you are insisting on is that provi- 
sions of the Federal Power Act as far as preference customers be 
retained in any type of project that is conceived and utilized on the 
major streams of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Nicnorson. That is our attitude exactly, sir. We feel that the 
best interest of the people can be served under such circumstances. 

Mr. Jones. Do any of the cooperatives have any interest in the 
Niagara project ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. We feel that we are within feasible transmission 
distance of the Niagara project, and we are very definitely interested. 
We feel, as a matter of fact, that aside from any miraculous immedi- 
ate development so far as hydroelectricity within our State is con- 
cerned, we feel that is perhaps the last frontier so far as we are con- 
cerned and so far as the procurement of a block of reasonably priced 
hydroelectric power. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not have some fears and apprehension of the 
fact that the generation and sale of power at the Niagara site, if it is 
yut into the transmission of electric power, will have the effect of 
Gooaeha a yardstick there? 

Mr. NicHotson. The basic fear that we have is that if it is put into 
the transmission system of the power companies and that they gain 
title to the power, we will not get it at all, except at the rates we 
now pay. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, there will not be any yardstick if the 
power companies acquire that power at Niagara. 

Mr. Nicnortson. We anticipate paying the same rate, or maybe 
higher, when that possibility—that threat—is removed, that we pay 
now. 

Mr. Jonegs. It is a very real threat? 

Mr. NicHorson. We feel it is one of the most serious threats we 
are confronted with today. 

Mr. Jones. With reference to the Hoover Commission report—it 
refers to the lending agency of the Federal Government. Have you 
read that report? 

Mr. Nicwotson. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Are you in agreement with the conclusions reached by 
the Hoover Commission report on lending agencies ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I most certainly am not, sir. I think it is com- 
pletely biased, unilateral, and against our interests. 

Mr. Jones. What effect would it have on the rural cooperatives? 

Mr. Nicnorson. In my opinion, and I think I reflect the opinion 
of most of us engaged in this program, it would be, completely ruinous 
to us. Our existence would be in serious question under the financial 
structure proposed. I do not believe we could continue to provide 
adequate service to our customers or no longer exist under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Jonrs. What if you got a 6-percent interest requirement on 
your debt? Could you continue to operate and pay the Government 
back? a 

Mr. Nicnotson. You mean if we were required to pay 6 percent? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Under our present rate structure, we could not. 
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Mr. Jonrs. What would be the effect of 5 percent interest ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. Well, it has been said that any rate is feasible if 
the rate is high enough. We would have to penalize our members 
and thereby accentuate their position as second-class citizens; and 
because they happened to be located in the bleak, undeveloped areas 
of Pennsylvania, they would have to pay a higher rate than anybody 
else would pay in order to enjoy our power. Or, we would, of course, 
go out of business, as perhaps is intended. — 

Mr. Jonrs. Are any of your cooperatives in arrears In payment to 
private utilities for the energy that you purchase from them ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Never have been. 

Mr. Jones. And how much do you buy from them ? 

Mr. Nicnoxson. In 1954 we bought 218,238,209 kilowatt-hours. 

Mr. Jones. Did you pay them for it ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. We surely did pay them for it, very dearly. 

Mr. Jones. You paid about 9 mills? 

Mr. Nicnorson. 9.4 mills. 

Mr. Jones. You are pretty good customers of those utilities, are 
you not ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. We have been told by the utilities that we are one 
of their best customers. 

Mr. Jonrs. How do you account for the fact that the private utili- 
ties throughout the country are always anxious to destroy the REA’s, 
put them out of business ? 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I think that the pioneering effort on the part of 
the-cooperatives and the success that we have met in furnishing power 
to the rural people has astounded the power trusts and the power 
people to the point where they feel that they have made a blunder. 
They feel that today the business of serving electric people is one of 
the pioneers or the unexplored possibilities of profit, having 

Mr. Jones. They contended all the time there was not any need 
back in the early days of the REA; that it was not economically pos- 
sible to serve the rural areas, and, consequently, they never took on 
that obligation. When the REA demonstrated that it could—that 
the people in the rural areas could be served with electricity—then 
they became interested and started out on their campaign to destroy 
REA. Now, in your opinion, is it the same old theme of scarcity and 
high prices that the private utilities 

Mr. Nicnorson. I think it can best be explained by the attitude of 
the power companies expressed by an official to me at a recent negotia- 
tion, at which time I was told that it was the opinion, at least of this 
official, that wherever it was possible in the rural areas to obtain a 
profit the power company felt that it was their business—that is, that 
they should be entitled to that business—and wherever in the rural 
areas it was necessary to serve a nonprofit proposition, then he thought 
because of the social aspects of our organization and our program 
that it was our responsibility to serve them. 

_i think the difference is between profit and whether or not it is pos- 
sible to make a profit; and if we were, of course, a losing proposition, 
it would be a different proposition. 

Mr. Jones. Are you a Socialist ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. I certainly am not, sir. 
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Mr. Jones. Do you believe that people of the political philosophy 
that believes that there is a preference as to the common property 
or State property—that people are Socialists if they believe that 
the people are entitled to it before the vested interests could acquire 
the rights of the property ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I think we resent that about as much as any good 
American would, the implication that we are Socialists in our think- 
ing. We subscribe to the theory that the members of our coopera- 
tives, good owners—farmers in most cases—have subscribed to the 
free enterprise system as abundantly as anybody in this country. We 
fee] that they belong to and help operate and own our systems, largely 
because of their unselfish interest in proving their own personal net 
worth. 

They have become members of an organization that provided a 
service that they do not under any circumstances get anywhere else. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that the Bonneville Administration is a 
Socialistic enterprise ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. No; I do not. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that the Niagara, if it were developed by 
the Federal Government, would be a Socialistic venture on the part 
of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Why ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. I think it is in the interest of the people; I think 
it is bringing back a great natural resource to the people that it be- 
longs to in the first place. I think it is a fair and proper method of 
taking an advantage that belongs to the people back to the people 
in the quickest and shortest possible way. I see nothing Socialistic 
about it. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think there is any obligation on the part of the 
Federal Government to give remedial help to the flood areas of 
Pennsylvania ¢ 

Mr. Nicuotson. We feel that there is a definite responsibility and 
we feel that we can only turn in times of great stress for something 
that cannot, will not be provided from any other source than the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think the Federal Government should make 
investments in projects of a permanent type that would prohibit a 
recurrence of the flood that you have experienced in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Nicnoxson. I think definitely it would be incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to consider such. 

Mr. Jones. If the Federal Government were to build a dim and 
generate hydroelectric power, do you think that the people would be 
entitled to it in preference to some of the utility companies ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I think that the advantage of any such construc- 
tion should certainly be channeled to the people and in a method 

Mr. Jones. Do you think the construction of those projects should 
wait the time and convenience of the private utilities as to when they 
think it would be wise and advantageous to their business to con- 
struct the project ? 

Mr. Nicnoxson. The answer to that, sir, is an emphatic no. I do 
not think the time can be spared for such reluctant consideration on 
their part. 
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Mr. Jones. In the task-force report on page 607, item 3 of one of the 
recommendations, the task force writes: 

Where interstate streams are involved, States should be encouraged and, as a 
prerequisite to Federal participation, be required to create interstate compacts 
for the purpose of dealing with water-resources development. 

Now, do you think that INCODEL has been a demonstration of the 
ineffectiveness of dealing with the problem? 

Mr. NicHotson. We think that INCODEL, of course, has been a 
complete failure. We even raise this question: We think that maybe 
there is something a little fishy about the situation there—an organi- 
zation or a plan set up that would cause district against district and 
State against State to arrive at some sort of agreement that would be 
virtually impossible—it is pretty hard for 2 people to agree, let alone 
4 States. 

Mr. Jones. To say the least of it, you had about 20 years of effort. 

Mr. Nicnotson. With no results. 

Mr. Jones. So you can satisfy the members of the Hoover Commis- 
sion on account of the fact that you have tried an interstate compact, 
and you can satisfy them on that point before you ask for Federal 
assistance ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. I think that is fairly obvious. Certainly, we have 
given it a fair trial. 

Mr. Jones. Another thing, it makes the recommendation also on 
page 607, item 7 (d), it says: 

Amend the power preference law to insure the administration of Federal 
power projects to provide fair, equitab'e, nondiscriminatory treatment of all 
consumers and distributors of power, public and private. 

Do you agree with that proposal ? 

Mr. Nicuoxson. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Jones. Why? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I think it is a poor line of thinking; certainly, it 
has been a part of the advertising and the propaganda that we have 
been reading about and hearing about. 

Mr. Jones. Would not that recommendation amend the Flood Con- 
trol Act, section 5 of the act of 1944? 

Mr. Nicnotson. In my opinion, it would, and thereby relieve us 
of any protection that we might have under that act. 

Mr. Jones. Would it not amend the REA Act and Bonneville? 

Mr. Nicwoxtson. Certain sections. 

Mr. Jones. TVA? 

Mr. Nicnotson. It would. 

Mr. Jones. Federal Power Act? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Certainly. 

Mr. Jones. Can you think of any Federal legislation, even the 
ee Act, that we passed last year? It has a preference 

ion in it. 

Mr. Nicuotson. All of them. 

Mr. Jones. If that recommendation were to be placed into effect, 
do you think that the people of this country would ee priority over 
a private utility ? 

r. Nicnotson. I most certainly do not. I think it would insure 
that the private utilities would obtain all the power and then sell it 
to us at a profit to themselves. 
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Mr. Jonrs. What is wrong with the people getting the profit in- 
stead of the utility? Is there anything wrong with that? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Frankly, I cannot see anything wrong with the 
people obtaining the benefits of something they have already paid for. 
So far as profits are concerned, we feel 

Mr. Jones. Do you know of any utility that operates without a 
franchise ? 

Mr. Nicnoxson. No; I do not. 

Mr. Jones. Where do they get that franchise ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Of course, it comes from the people. 

Mr. Jones. The people. You mean the people create an instrument 
to become its master and cannot take away the same powers that they 
give to a body corporate ? 

Mr. Nicnoxtson. It does not make too much sense, does it, sir, that 
what the people give they cannot take away? In my opinion, cer- 
tainly what the people have to give, they can take away. 

Mr. Jones. So there is no such thing as a private utility, then, in 
the sense that it is doing a public function, performing a public 
function # 

Mr. Nicwotson. I would say not. 

Mr. Jones. And it is a monopoly ? 

Mr. Nicnoison. Guaranteed. 

Mr. Jones. All utilities are a monopoly ¢ 

Mr. Nicuotson. Guaranteed monopoly. 

Mr. Jones. Otherwise, it could not operate. 

Mr. Nicnorson. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Now, do you know of any business in the United States 
that you can engage in—with bad management—that the law guaran- 
tees a profit, like a private utility ? 

Mr. NIcHOLsON. Nothing to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, what do you mean by “bad manage- 
ment”? 

Mr. Jones. Well, it does not make any difference how it is man- 
aged ; it is guaranteed a profit. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You said private utilities with bad management. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; bad management, good management; it is 
guaranteed a profit. 

That is all. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Nicholson, do you feel that there should be no 
so-called private utility ¢ 

Mr. Nicuotson. No; I think that a balance certainly should be found 
between the two. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Are you against all private utility ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No; I am not. I think they have a very definite 
part in our economy. 

Mr. Liescoms. Have you had the opportunity to read the Hoover 
Commission Report on Water Resources and Power? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Would you care to comment on the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission report ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. In general ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. And how they affect you, and I am not asking you 
to testify on the task force report, which has no effect in this particu- 
lar case. This is the Hoover Commission report that we are studying. 
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Mr. Nicwotson. Of course. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How does it affect you ? 

Mr. NicHotson. We have read, of course, the task force and the 
final Hoover Commission report, and we can draw no particular 
separation. It seems that the ideas of the task force are reflected in 
the final document that we call the Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. Jones. Would the gentleman yield for just a question? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You might in your reply include some of the public 
utterances of Herbert Hoover on the subject, and see if you can divide 
those between what Mr. Hoover thinks and the task force report—the 
report and what is said publicly. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Of course, I have no record of those statements 
and I am sure that they would be most interesting and enlightening, 
and I would like very much to include them in because I think it would 
probably be helpful to answer. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Have you read them at this time? 

Mr. Nicuorson. I have not. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Why not let the Chairman introduce them instead of 
yourself ? 

Mr. Jones. It would be a voluminous record. 

Mr. Nicwotson. In attempting 

Mr. Jones. Have you ever read the speech that Herbert: Hoover 
made in 1953 at Cleveland when he said that TVA was socialistic, and 
it naturally followed that everybody who believes that TVA is a good 
instrument of Government was a Socialist? Did you ever hear that? 

(The speech referred to follows :) 


Appress By Hon. HersertT Hoover AT THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE CASE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CLEVELAND, OHIO, SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 11, 
1953 

SOCIALIZATION OF ELECTRIC POWER 


This is a celebration of the founding of a great institution dedicated to scien- 
tific research and the training »f engineers and scientists. You seek to sharpen 
their abilities and initiative for a climate of freemen. It is an appropriate time 
for discussion of some of the forces in our Federal Government which have been 
destructive of such a climate. 

In the field of Federal electric power we have an example of 20 years of creep- 
ing socialism with a demonstration of its results. 

Three years ago the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, under my chairmanship, made an investigation into the Federal 
activities in electric power. As the Commission was not dealing with public 
policies, its recommendations were confined to administrative reforms. Even 
these have not been carried out. The highly critical reports of our staff of ac- 
countants and engineers amply illuminated the results of this Socialist invasion. 

And at once let me state that the present administration is not responsible 
for this situation; they inherited it on January 20, 1953. 


WHAT IS THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE? 


Before I go into more detail I wish to say something as to what the American 
way of freemen really is. 

The Socialists, with their ideas imported from Europe, totally misconstrue 
the unique structure of American life. They envisage it in terms of European 
societies. 

Ours is a system of freemen and free enterprise in which our concepts have 
steadily departed from those of the Old World in two directions. 

We have conceived that, to have freemen, we must be free from the economic 
tyrannies which were nurtured in Europe's laissez-faire, dog-eat-dog system of 
economy. 
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Freemen can no more permit private economic power without checks and bal- 
ances than governmental power without checks and balances. 

The great enterprises of production and distribution can be used for economic 
oppression. To prevent this oppression of freemen, we originated Government 
regulation unique in the world. We regulate rates and services of natural mon- 
opolies such as the electric-power utilities. We insist upon freedom from trade 
monopolies and the enforcement of constructive competition. We adopted this 
economic philosophy 70 years ago in a revolution from European concepts and 
practices. 

And in another departure from European social structures we have developed 
a far greater expansion of free cooperation between men in community interest. 
Its extent is without parallel in any other country. It gained force from the 
necessities of a pioneer people where cooperative action was vital to their 
existence. Today, I dare say, we have a million nongovernmental organizations 
for cooperative action in our country. They include thousands of health, educa- 
tional, sports, musical, social, business, farmers, and labor organizations. They 
have been created without the aid of bureaucrats. In some aspects we could 
add to these our insurance and savings banks and our corporations in general. 

And we hold 10,000 annual conventions of them and survive unending speeches 
and banquets. 

This cooperative system is self-government of the people outside of govern- 
ment. It is the most powerful development among freemen that has taken place 
in all the world. 

The Old World, however, went on with its lack of effective economic safe- 
guards for freemen and its dearth of cooperation in the American sense. One 
result was the rise of socialism as a protest. 

I emphasize this unique structure of our American economic and social life 
because it is into this system, far divorced from the Old World, that our fuzzy- 
minded Socialists are striving to inject ideas foreign to our concept of life. 

And they have made progress with these adulterants. They intrude into many 
avenues of American life. And they threaten a new oppression of freemen 
greater than the old dog-eat-dog economy. 

Tonight I shall appraise the aspects of creeping socialism in the electric- 
power industry by the Federal Government only. Rightly or wrongly the State 
and municipal governments do engage in electric enterprises. But at least their 
activities respond to the will and scrutiny of local government. 

Nor do I include the Rural Electrification Administration in this discussion 
although it receives great Government subsidies. It has worthy purpose, but 
that operation is so small a percent of the electric power in the country that it 
cannot eat up the private industry. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN ELECTRICITY 


In the electric field there are certain transcendent facts. 

First. Under the initiative of freemen we developed the technology and use of 
electricity far beyond any other country. 

Second. Stemming from private enterprise, we have created a per capita sup 
ply of electrical power for our people 3 times that of the combined Western Euro- 
pean nations and 11 times the average of the whole foreign world. 

Third. Private enterprise could keep in pace with demand, and could have more 
advantageously distributed the power from Federal water-conservation projects. 

Fourth. With our advancing technology and individual initiative, the average 
price of household electric power is sold today by our private enterprise utilities 
at one-third of the price of 30 years ago—and that is while most other commodi- 
ties and wages have increased by 50 percent to 100 percent. There is no such 
parallel in any other commodity. 

Despite these results from a free economy these concepts of freemen were 
abandoned 20 years ago when the Federal Government entered into the socializa- 
tion of electric power in a big way. 


THE METHOD OF SOCIALIZATION 


The device by which our Federal bureaucracy started to socialize this industry 
was through the electric power from our multiple-purpose water-conservation 
dams. We needed these dams. And we need more of them. They were built 
to serve navigation, flood control, irrigation and domestic water supplies, and 
to provide electric energy. However, the central question here is not the creation 
of this electric power but using it to promote socialism. The first step toward 
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socialization was taken when the Federal Government undertook itself to gen- 
erate and distribute this electric power from multiple-purpose dams. And now 
the Federal Government has taken further socialistic leaps by building steam and 
hydro plants solely for the generation of electric power. 

Up to 20 years ago we avoided socialism by selling the energy at the dams to 
private utilities and irrigation districts. The Government received a return 
without incurring operating expenses. 

Let no one misinterpret my views on water conservation. I have been for 30 
years an ardent exponent of multiple-purpose dams. I can claim some credit 
for the first gigantic multiple-purpose dam in the United States. That one is 
in the Colorado River. 

But again on the Colorado we avoided socialism by stipulating that before 
construction began the energy should be leased to the private utilities and 
municipalities. And we contracted to sell it at a rate which provided for 
interest on the Government investment and the complete repayment of the in- 
vestment within a period of 50 years. The consumers over these 17 years since 
have found no cause for complaint from that arrangement. 


THE MARCH OF SOCIALISM 


Do not think these Federal electric enterprises are small business. 

Twenty years ago the total generating capacity of electric power from Federal 
dams was about 300,000 horsepower. It was about two-thirds of 1 percent of 
the total electric generating capacity at that time. 

As some people are confused by the technical terms “kilowatts” and “kilowatt- 
hours,” I have translated them into horsepower. 

By the middle of 1953, the Federal Government will have a generating capacity 
of about 15 million horsepower. That is about 12 percent of the utility gen- 
erating capacity for sale to the public. Federal power is already being sent 
into 27 States. 

But far beyond this, there are Federal generating plants in construction or 
authorized by the Congress, making a total of over 200 plants which will bring 
the total up to about 37 million horsepower. If completed the Federal Govern- 
ment would be furnishing somewhere from 20 percent to 25 percent of the electric 
utility capacity of the Nation. The cost in capital outlay to the taxpayer will 
be about $10 billion to $11 billion, plus some great deficits in promised interest 
and other returns. 

But that is not all. Further projects have been recommended to Congress. 
And still more are contemplated in Government reports. If they were all 
undertaken, it would bring the total to about 90 million horsepower. 

This bureaucracy now employs 33,000 persons and is increasing every day. 
And if all these dreams were realized, their employees on the Federal payroll 
will likely exceed 200,000. 

But even this is not the whole story. Lest anyone thinks this is good for us, 
I may point to some of the already evident consequences of socialized electric 
power. 

EXPANSION BY DURESS 


Under the irresistible nature of bureaucracy and the backing of the Socialists 
every one of these Federal enterprises becomes a center of encroachments upon 
or coercion and absorption of the private industry. For instance, by the threat 
of WPA gifts and low-interest rates on loans to municipalities, private enter- 
prises were absorbed at less than their worth. 

Great duplicate transmission lines have been built and more are contem- 
plated. 

Some of these Government enterprises are given the power of eminent domain 
by which they could seize transmission lines and substations of competitors 
and, if the owner refuses their price, he can pay lawyers for years to fight for 
compensation in the courts. Free enterprise never had such a privilege. 

Some part of the heavy taxes on private utilities goes to build up and support 
their Federal competitors. 

Private enterprises have been prevented from undertaking certain hydro- 
electric developments in favor of the Government agencies. 

These manipulations and powers threaten and weaken the ability of many 
private concerns to finance their needed expansions. 

Indeed, some of them with these guns pointed at them have already thrown 
up their hands. 
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Socialization in other directions has been injected into these projects. For 
instance, the provision that water will not be supplied to farms of over 160 
acres in some of the California Central Valley operations. Apparently all 
others are kulaks. Also, some of these Federal power enterprises, with cheap 
Federal capital and subsidized power, are engaged in manufacturing business in 
competition with private enterprise. 


FREEDOM FROM TAXES 


These Federal enterprises and their distributing allies pay no taxes to the 
Federal Government and comparatively little to the local governments. In the 
last fiscal year the private-enterprise utilities paid over $750 million taxes to the 
Federal Government and nearly $470 million to the State and local governments. 
The actual Federal electric enterprises paid less than $5 million toward State 
and local taxes. 

Obviously there is here a huge burden thrust onto every taxpayer throughout 
the Nation. It will be much greater if the 37 million horsepower program is 
completed. 

Nor is this all of the burdens thrust upon the nationwide taxpayer as I will 
show you in a few moments. 


UNKEPT REPRESENTATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 


In many cases the cost of constructing these projects has been woefully under- 
estimated. For instance, the Colorado-Big Thompson project was originally 
estimated at about $44 million, but is costing over $160 million. The Hungry 
Horse project originally estimated at $39 million will cost over $109 million. 
Work has been started on the Oahe project. It was originally estimated to cost 
about $72 million. It is now estimated that it will cost $293 million. 

Some of the increased cost has been due to rising prices but such an excuse 
by no means explains the degree of underestimate. Some of this unerestimation 
is possibly due to presenting the Congress with a modest project and then hugely 
edging it up. 

Another variety of underestimation is such as the case of the Cumberland River 
development where the proposals were justified to the Congress on a valuation 
of the power which was subsequently sold for less than one-half that amount. 
Whether these are devices to persuade and commit the Congress or just incom- 
petence, I do not know. 

In any event such methods would break any business except Government. 


UNKEPT PROMISES AS TO RETURNS 


The original New Deal promises assured Congress that these enterprises would 
pay 3 percent interest and pay back, that is, amortize the Federal investment 
over 50 years. This formula has either been abandoned, sadly ignored, or juggled. 

First: The cost of a multiple-purpose water project must be divided among its 
several functions, such as navigation, flood control, irrigation, community water 
supply and hydroelectric power. The interest and amortization of the Federal 
electric power investment can be decreased by assigning more capital cost to 
flood control and navigation. The reports of the Federal Comptroller General 
have protested that such favors have been done. 

Some of the Federal enterprises do not include interest on their capital cost 
during construction, which, again, decreases the payment of interest and amorti- 
zation on the Federal taxpayers capital invested. All of which thereby decreases 
the claimed costs. 

3ut these practices again subsidize the rates to a minority of consumers at the 
expense of the nationwide taxpayers. 

Second: Taking these enterprises as a whole, comparatively little interest and 
amortization have been paid to the Federal Treasury on the Government invest- 
ment over all the past years. There is a huge accumulation of this deficiency 
which should be repaid. Some of these Federal enterprises do not take into 
account interest and amortization in their costs and thus lower the rates they 
make their consumers. Some of them do not even enter such a charge in their 
books. 

Some of them do not include the pensions to their employees which, under 
civil service, are partly loaded on the taxpayer. 

Further, a question could also be raised as to the method providing for the costs 
of depreciation and provision for obsolescence. 
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Third: Our Federal Reorganization Commission employed Haskins & Sells, one 
of the leading accounting firms in the United States, to investigate the finances 
and accounting practices of a large part of these Federal electric power activities. 
They applied the yardstick of 3-percent interest and amortization in 50 years to 
the acknowledged Federal investment in power in many of these Federal enter- 
prises. They found many of them would never be able to make the return which 
was at one time promised to the Congress. 


STILL FURTHER BURDENS AND LOSSES TO THE NATIONWIDE TAXPAYERS 


And there are more burdens thrust on the taxpayer from this program of 
socialized power. He has to furnish by taxes the huge capital being invested. 
Also, as these Federal enterprises have not paid the promised interest, the tax- 
payer has had to pay it on Government bonds. And the nationwide taxpayer will 
have to stand all the deficits from mistakes and underestimates. 

Under these present methods and practices, this burden and losses to the 
nationwide taxpayer is not small change. It will run into billions. 

And from another angle, if the price of power from the Federal enterprises were 
placed at a level which would include tax equivalents and all the other non- 
included costs, their rates generally would be equal to, and in te same cases 
higher than, the rates of neighborhood private utilities. 


THE OPERATING BALANCE SHEET 


We can appraise what all this means in actual figures. I have reecived from 
the Federal Budget Bureau a statement of the gross receipts and gross operating 
expenses of these Federal enterprises taken as a whole for the fiscal year 1952, 
and the estimates for the year ending June 30 of this year. This statement 
shows an apparatus surplus over operating expenses of about $100 million for each 
of these years. Here, however, come in several great buts. 

If the omitted interest, the omitted amortization, and the refunding the accumu- 
lated deficiency of these items and other costs I have mentioned were included, 
this so-called surplus would turn into a deficit. 

And I do not include in this deficit any equivalent for taxes—another large sum. 

Also, I am advised that the operating receipts for 1952 could have been $75 
million greater had this power been sold at the market price. 


ACCOUNTING 


Our reorganization commission accountants condemned many of the Federal 
power financial and accounting methods and estimates. They found the true 
construction and operating costs to be obscured. They proposed many reforms 
which have not been adopted. The Comptroller General of the United States, as 
late as 66 days ago, commented on accounting deficiencies. 

The Federal power enterprises do not even keep their accounts or present their 
statements in the intelligible manner which the Government requires of private 
enterprise. They do, however, emit a host of propaganda figures in press 
releases. 

I recommend to anyone interested in bureaucratic action to see whether he can 
add up the sums, past and present, involved in Federal electric enterprises from 
among the 4 million words and sums in the Federal budget. 


OTHER EFFECTS ON CITIZENS 


All this affects the citizen in many ways aside from the injustice of huge losses 
and tax burdens which result in subsidized power to favored groups and com- 
munities. 

There is a constitutional question involved in these enterprises which must 
concern the citizen. No one can even attempt to defend many of these activities 
except on the welfare clause in the Constitution. Under that interpretation, the 
Federal Government could take over about everything except elections and the 
churches. 

And there is a further important question to the citizen. There is here being 
erected a sort of Federal regional control in which State governments have some 
nominal representation but without authority. The people in these regions may 
get power at the expense of the nationwide taxpayer, but they are surrendering 
the control of their resources and energies to a Federal bureaucracy. 
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REMEDY 


However, I do not believe in criticism without remedies. 

Over 20 years ago I recommended to Congress the transformation of an ex 
officio commission into a full Federal Power Commission with regulations which 
had teeth in them. The purpose was to control the oppressive empires then 
growing in the private electric utilities. The transformation was made but 
without the teeth. My successors set up the Securities Exchange Commission 
to do this deempiring. Now, however, it is the Federal Government itself that 
urgently needs the same deempiring. 

The first steps should be: 

1. The Congress should cease to make appropriations for more steam plants 
or hydroelectric plants solely for power. If they are justified, private enterprise 
will build them and pay taxes on them. 

2. The Congress should follow the precedent of the Colorado project and make 
no more appropriations for new multiple-purpose projects unless the electric 
power is first leased on terms, the standards of which I will describe in a moment. 

3. The Congress should, jointly, with the President, set up a temporary Com- 
mission on reorganization of this whole Federal venture with resources to employ 
technical assistance. 

(a) This Commission should investigate and recommend proper methods of 
accounting and a revision of the division of Federal investment in these projects 
between electric power and other purposes, and recommend proper practices for 
the future; 

(0) The Commission should report on the actual cost of, and the prospective 
returns from, each of these major enterprises ; 

(c) The Commission should formulate the methods and standard terms for 
leasing generating plants, transmission lines, and the electric energy to private 
enterprise or to municipalities or to the States or to regional authorities that may 
be set and managed by the States. These standard terms should provide for pay- 
ment of interest and amortization of the Federal investment, the refunding of 
arrears in these items and also some contribution in lieu of taxes. The latter 
would not need apply in cases of private enterprises as they pay their own taxes. 

(d@) The Commission should develop methods by which non-Federal agencies 
ean share cooperatively in the cost of future capital outlays on the electrical 
part of multiple-purpose dams. 


WORKING OUT THESE POLICIES 


Some of these projects could be disposed of so as to return these standard terms 
to the Federal Government. Others, due to excessive cost, may need concessions, 
and the Federal Government would need cut its losses. 

Others of them, pending disposal, will need continue to be operated by the 
Federal Government. In these cases the Commission should recommend what 
rates they should charge their customers so as to make the standard returns. 
They should recommend methods to compel such payments to the Federal Treas- 
ury instead of their diversion to other purposes. Such action would test the 
value of these enterprises and, in some cases, indicate what losses may need be 
cut. 

The objective of the whole proceeding should be to get the Federal Government 
out of the business of generating and distributing power as soon as possible. 

In any event, the consumer at all times can be protected by regulation of rates 
by the State or Federal authorities. 


THE RESULTS 


It is my belief that, if these proposals be carried out, the ultimate result would 
be a substantial return to the Treasury without consequential operating expense 
or bureacracy. 

Moreover, the agencies to whom these projects were leased would undertake or 
cooperate in their own expansions. 

It is my belief if these things be done, the Federal Government ultimately 
could reduce its annual investment in power enterprises by at least $600 million 
per annum. 

This program would begin the end of Federal bureaucratic regional control of 
the States and their people. 
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Above all, we would rescue freemen from this variety of creeping socialism. 
The American people have fought off socialized medicine, but here is a hole in 
the dike of freemen that is bringing a flood. 

There are those who shy away from the use of the term “socialism,” or the 
name of Karl Marx, in connection with what is going.on in the power field. But, 
excepting those who desire socialization, they are blind to the facts. Socialism 
has become the world’s nightmare. It is not the American dream. 

The intellectuals who advocate these Federal activities carry a banner on which 
they falsely inscribe the word “liberalism.” There is one thing I can say be- 
yond any measure of doubt. It is a false liberalism that expresses itself by 
Federal operation of business in competition with the citizen. It is the road not 
to more liberty but to less liberty. True liberalism is found not in striving to 
spread bureaucracy, but in striving to set bounds to it. True liberalism seeks 
all legitimate freedom, in the confident belief that without freedom, all other 
blessings are vain. Liberalism is a force truly of the spirit coming from a real- 
ization that economic freedom cannot be sacrificed if political freedom is to be 
preserved. 


Mr. Liescoms. Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hoover, the same as you, 
speaks for himself, and not for the Commission as such. I mean each 
member of the Committee had a vote, the same as you and I, and 
therefore, he is expressing his own opinion and does not speak for the 
action of the Hoover Commission, which put out the Hoover Commis- 
sion report. 

Mr. Jones. Who appointed the members ? 

Mr. Liescoms. They did not embrace the Hoover Commission task 
force recommendations. Now, how does the Hoover Commission 
Report on Water Resources and Power affect you? 

Mr. NicHotson. Well, we think it affects our cooperative to a very 
definite disadvantage. We see it as a continuation of the propaganda 
we have heard. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But how do the recommendations affect you? Now, 
you may have a quarrel with the lending agencies report but how does 
this one, the one this committee is studying, affect you’ 

Mr. Nicuorson. Well, I would say one of the basic things that it 
does, it attempts to fog the issue or confuse the issue to the point where 
it is hard to understand. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. Would you point out to me that particular part of 
the recommendations that do that? 

Mr. Nicnotson. I think there are a great many instances in there, 
but——- 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield for just one question ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Certainly. 

Mr. Jones. Are you familiar with the appointees of the task force 
made by Herbert Hoover? 

Mr. NicHotson. We are, and—— 

Mr. Jones. Is that not enough to answer the question of the gentle- 
man from California alone? 

Mr. Nicnotson. Well, I think it would be. To give just one specific 
instance, however, we would refer to the very first part—that is page 3, 
I believe—which reads as follows: 


During the 130 years from 1824 through fiscal year 1954, the Federal Govern- 
ment has appropriated some $14,300 million for water resource projects. 
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There is an indication there that there is a footnote. The footnote 
says: 

Does not include Rural Electrification Administration expenditures which, as 
of June 30, 1954, totaled over $2,900 million. , 

By implication, that certainly causes one to believe that the Federal 
Government has provided or would provide funds for the Rural 
Electrification Administration for water resources. So far as we 
know, the REA has never been interested in any development of water 
resources. 

Mr. aOR Well, they did not include you in the water resources 
report ¢ 

Mr. Nicwotson. I say “by implication.” 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, that is what you read into it, but they left 
you out. h 

Mr. Nicnotson. Of course, we are being left out, but by implication 
we are left in. I mean that is the type of thing I had reference to all 
through the report—innuendoes, implications, that bring us into the 
Federal power picture—and one of the things we resent, 1f I may sub- 
mit that as one of our problems, is the misinterpretation of our posi- 
tion in the picture. We consider ourselves private enterprise; we 
consider ourselves in relation to the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion as borrowers and they as lenders. The relationship is banker 
to lender, and the propaganda that is carried on and definitely made 
of national scope in this Hoover report is the same type of propaganda 
that we have been hearing for years and which implies that we are 
a part of it. 

Now, in our conferences with the power companies, they have told 
us many times that, “We do not feel that you fellows are necessarily 
a part of this private-power program. We think you are the best 
customers we have,” but by implication, they include us right in there 
and when the mud begins to fly, we get spattered, too. 

Mr. Liescoms. But you are just testifying here about this report, 
because you believe you are reading something in the report. 
a Nicnotson. I believe the report is designed to do pretty much 

at. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But you have no comment to make on the specific 
recommendations made by the report ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I have specific comments to make on the recom- 
mendations, especially about the preference clause. The recommen- 
dations there, as the Hetinevished chairman of the subcommittee has 
pont out, would be probably the most damaging thing that could 

appen to our cooperatives, contained in this report. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is good enough. Then, that is the way I should 
think you would want to testify, as to what you believe with respect to 
what is in the Hoover Commission report. We did not quite complete 
the record, but you left some indication that you wanted to comment 
on some of the Hoover Commission members, Herbert Brownell, 
James A. Farley, Arthur Flemming, Styles Bridges, John L. Me- 
Ciellan—I mean any of those people you want to make any comments 
on! 

Mr. Nicnortson. We have no personal comments to make. 
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Mr. Lapscoms. Storey, Brown, Chet Holifield, Joseph Kennedy, 
Mitchell, Hollister. 

Mr. Nicnotson. We feel that all those people are perhaps very 
capable in their particular line of work. We raise only the question 
that in the rural-electrification program, we have almost a thousand 
cooperatives. 

Mr. Jones. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to include in that group, Mr. Lipscomb, 
the members of the task force? 

Mr. Liescoms. The task force did not vote. 

Mr. Jones. The task force made the report to the full committee 
and was appointed by the Chairman, Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Lipscoms. The task force made a study the same as a clerk in 
our office would make a study on a particular issue, and the Hoover 
Commission did not embrace the recommendations of the task force. 

Mr. Jones. If we are to conclude that the task force report is of 
no concern to us and that the recommendation made by the task force 
become no part of the basis which the Hoover Commission itself 
acted upon, I am quite sure we would not have had a dissenting 
opinion. 

Now, for the record, I want shown—and I hope the staff will pre- 
pare them—public utterances made by the members of the task force 
on the question of power—to become part of the record. 

(Note: The requested material will be found in the appendix to this 
volume. ) 

Mr. Nicnotson. To further clarify our thinking on it, we feel that 
the rural electrification program, so far as the cooperatives are con- 
cerned, is rather a large segment of our population, now comprising 
certain people who have developed certain talent along this line. 

We have over 10,000 directors, all of whom are farmers and business- 
men, who are interested and familiar with our program. We raise 
the question as to why in the formation and the composition of the 
original task force or the Hoover Commission itself, that some of 
these people might not have been selected and allowed to present their 
views ane perhaps opposition to the apparent predetermined views 
of the committee. 

Mr. Liescoms. But you have no comment on the members of the 
Hoover Commission ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. No. 

Mr. Larscoms. Your quarrel is specifically with the lending agencies 
report and not the water-resources report, basically, except for the 
preference clause that you have mentioned yourself ? 

Mr. Nicuorson. I think our quarrel is specifically with the prefer- 
ence clause in this particular report ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Liescoms. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, sir. 

Glad to have had you, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnoxson. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Jones. And you have your associates ? 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH FE. NICHOLSON, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA RURAL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 


My name is Joseph E. Nicholson. I am manager of the Jefferson Plectric 
Cooperative, Brookville, Pa., and president of the Pennsylvania Rural Electric 
Association. I am also president of the Brookville Lions Club and a member 
of the board of directors of the Brookville Chamber of Commerce and a member 
of the executive committee of the Brookville Chapter of the American Red Cross. 

As president of the Pennsylvania Rural Electric Association, I wish to express 
to this subcommittee my appreciation for this opportunity to appear in opposi- 
tion to-some of the recommendations made in the report to the Congress by the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government on 
Water Resources and Power. Members of our association have read this’ report 
with alarm and consternation. We feel that this report is biased, unilateral, 
and designed to present the personal predilections of task force members who 
are dedicated to the destruction of Federal efforts to control, conserve, and 
protect the water resources of this country. 

The Pennsylvania Rural Electric Association was organized in 1939 by the 
13 rural electric cooperatives in Pennsylvania. To provide adequate service 
to our ever-expanding membership we have borrowed, as of June 1955, a total 
of $35,342,200 from the Rural Electrification Administration. We have already 
repaid $10,339,803.53 and of this amount $1,083,282.89 was paid in advance of 
the date due. We have paid $4,015,456.40 in interest and $5,241,064.24 was 
applied to principal. With these funds we have constructed or will construct 
17,275 miles of line to provide central station service to 71,520 members. In 
1954 we purchased a total of 218,238,209 kilowatt-hours of electric energy from 
wholesale suppliers at a cost of 9.4 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Phe primary purpose of‘our association is to provide a measure of protection 
for our members against the constant maneuvers of the private power com- 
panies who use every means at their command to discount our importance, 
question our right to exist, and plan our ultimate demise. 

The attitude of the commercial power companies and their efforts to discour- 
age rural electrification in Pennsylvania has always been very confusing to our 
members. In 1936 when the first rural electric cooperative was organized in 
Pennsylvania a power-company official made the following remarks to a group 
attending a rural electrification training course at the Pennsylvania State 
University : 

“While the number of electrified farms in Pennsylvania represents less than 25 
percent of the total number of census-listed farms of the State, a more accurate 
picture of progress can be shown by considering only the farms in sections of 
the State where land can be tilled at a subsistence level; excluding farms in 
forest areas and bleak sections of some of our counties. On this basis, there- 
fore, of the farms where electric service is, or will be, economically possible un- 
der any sort of a plan for line construction, it is estimated that more than 50 
percent of the rural population in Pennsylvania already have electric service.” 

This attitude of reluctance to accept a responsibility for complete rural electri- 
fication is also reflected in their activities to discourage the development of 
hydroelectric facilities in Pennsylvania by the Federal Government. The ad- 
vertising and propaganda campaigns conducted by the private utilities against 
Federal power projects has affected our rural electric co-ops by implication and 
innuendo.. By association. the rural electric cooperatives are identified as a 
part of the Federal power programs and accused of all the many horrible activ- 
ities attributed by the Power Trust to this great program. This is particularly 
confusing to our members who consider our cooperative a part of the private 
enterprise system so jealously guarded by those who would destroy this program. 

The language used in the advertising and propaganda is in many cases the 
same as that used in the Hoover Commission Report on Water Resources and 
Power. For this reason we conclude that the subject report is unilateral and 
has been used to provide a method of taking sides in a political controversy. 
We feel that our position in this matter is confusing as a result of these purely 
political activities and that the task force in attempting to destroy the national 
water and power programs has strengthened the position of the commercial com- 
panies in their campaign to curtail the expansion of rural electric cooperatives. 

In spite of the fact that Pennsylvania rural electric cooperatives are located 
almost on top of some of the largest coal deposits in the world our wholesale 
rate for power exceeds the national average. It has long heen our contention 
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that multipurpose hydroelectric dams would establish a “yardstick” in this matter 
of rates and we cannot understand why the possibilities have not been seriously 
explored. Aside from the apparent need for flood control and water conserva- 
tion there is a great need for hydroelectric development to sustain our economic 
progress. The power potential of the rivers in Pennsylvania is presently wasted 
as indicated by the following data from the Federal Power Commission report 
as of May 1950 compiled in accordance with section 4—A of the Federal Power Act: 


! 
Existing | Undeveloped 
installed power 
capacity capacity 





Kilowatts Kilowatts 
28, 000 419, 600 
anedmniicen . ames ns la anna swoes 65, 750 1, 000, 000 
Monongahela. ---..--.._-- See. ddashtacthmanaee pts meshes 69, 200 960, 000 
Susquehanna 616, 180 2, 124, 000 


779, 930 4, 503, 600 


Allegheny 





With only a little more than 17 percent of our power potential developed and 
with undeveloped rivers in Ohio, New York, and West Virginia our members 
wonder why this tremendous source of energy and potential power is being 
ignored. 

We have been told many times that the reason hydroelectric development in 
Pennsylvania is discouraged is a fear that the consumption of coal would be 
reduced and thereby damage the revenue of the railroads and basic industries. 
Operation of the coal mines in Pennsylvania is important to our economy and 
full employment for coal miners is most desirable. Our association is most 
interested in this problem because we number many coal miners among our 
members. It is our opinion, however that the consumption of coal and the 
resulting improved employment would better be served by the construction of 
multipurpose hydroelectric dams. We base this opinion on the fact that hydro- 
electric power is used largely for peaking purposes and steam generation is re- 
quired for firm power along with the hydroelectric developed power. It is also 
a matter of record that where low-cost power is available the consumption of 
power increases enormously. This increases the consumption of coal and im- 
proves the standard of living enjoyed by both the users of power and the coal 
miners. An outstanding example of this can be found in the experience of the 
TVA in the development of the Tennessee Valley. We conclude that a better 
reason for the discouragement of hydroelectric development in Pennsylvania 
and the Northeast is to provide protection for one of the highest rates in the 
country. 

There is another very real reason why the commercial power companies 
are most active in preventing the development of Federal hydroelectric power 
and that is the so-called preference provision in the present law that is so 
viciously attacked in the Hoover Commission Report on Water Resources and 
Power. There have been arguments before about giving the rural electric co- 
operatives preference in the marketing of Federal power. One of these argu- 
ments is that there are so few of these systems, why bother with them at all. 
They are small and unimportant. But how small and unimportant are we when 
one considers that we offer the only possible form of competition to the large 
private utilities—a competition that would become really effective should we be 
able to secure one source of low-cost power and thus obtain our independence. 
Competition, so far as the rural electric cooperatives are concerned is not com- 
petition for their customers. We do not want to take their customers, but we 
would like to provide the competitive effect of even a little lower cost power— 
lower cost to the consumer. 

With lower cost wholesale power the rural electric cooperatives could pass 
on the benefits to their consumers in lower retail rates. This would have a 
healthy effect on rates in the whole area. If our systems are so small and so 
insignificant, why is our preference in the marketing of Federal power attacked? 
In our opinion it is because the large private companies fear our competitive influ- 
ence. The recommendations of the Hoover Commission Report on Water Re- 
sources and Power would insure the elimination of this little competitive influ- 
ence and provide protection for the utilities against any form of competition, 
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from us or anyone else. The large utilities would continue to control the whole- 
sale power supply and rate so that the retail rates of the rural electric coopera- 
tives could not provide competition for them. 

It is our conclusion that a major contributing factor in the fight against 
Federal development of hydroelectric power in Pennsylvania is the preference 
provision enjoyed by the rural electric cooperatives. We most certainly cannot 
accept the argument that the interests of the coal industry is being protected 
because we have heard no objection to the expenditure of millions of dollars of 
Federal funds to construct atomic generation facilities within the State, and also 
no objections are being raised so far as we know, to the construction of big “inch” 
pipelines into the State to transmit huge quantities of natural gas from Texas. 
We submit that this is unfair and inconsistent and certainly contributes to the 
general confusion. 

Our members are further confused by the recommendations of the task-force 
members who early in their report express grave concern for the expanding 
Federal development of water resources that they consider undesirable. Their 
report recommends that this function be subordinated to State, local, and private 
decision. 

We submit that there is ample evidence that such a plan is extremely difficult 
in application and we suspect that members of the task force are aware of this 
fact. As an example, we refer to the INCODEL plan that is described in a 
report of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin, entitled 
“Report on the Utilization of the Waters of the Delaware River Basin.” This 
plan contemplated the erection of a storage reservoir on the west branch of the 
Delaware River at Cannonsville, N. Y.; a diversion dam on the main river near 
Barryville, N. Y.; a storage reservoir in New York on the lower Neversink River 
at Basher Kill, extending from Godeffroy to Phillipsport, N. Y.; a transmission 
tunnel from the upper part of the Godeffroy Reservoir to New York’s existing 
main supply tunnels in Brooklyn. The estimated costs for this project were set 
at $564,154,800 to be financed by the issuance of revenue bonds. 

In June 1951 a committee was appointed by the Governor of Pennsylvania to 
examine the INCODEL plan to determine whether Pennsylvania, under its terms 
would be in a more favorable position that that occupied under that decree of 
the Supreme Court of the United States relating to the use of the waters of the 
Delaware River by the States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The 
Governor’s committee found very little that was favorable, so far as the State of 
Pennsylvania was concerned, in the plan and did not recommend its adoption. 
However, enabling legislation was passed by Delaware, New York, and New 
Jersey to authorize the four States to enter into the INCODEL plan. 

We do not raise the question of relative merits of the INCODEL plan as 
opposed to other similar plans but we do submit that such plans have failed 
largely because of the difficulty of establishing an area of agreement between 
States or sections of differing interests. 

In the committee’s report to the Governor of Pennsylvania relative to their 
findings concerning the proposed INCODEL plan the usual effort was made to 
discourage the possibility of any hydroelectric development of any importance. 
Reporting on power, the committee observed : 

“There is a market for power in and near the Delaware River Basin. The 
amount of hydroelectric power that may be generated in connection with the 
dams and reservoirs comprised in the INCODEL plan, however, is very small 
compared to the demand. Hydroelectric power is essentially a secondary matter 
in the Delaware River Basin. 

“In our opinion, care should be taken that no power dams are built in the 
Delaware River Basin which would adversely affect other uses of the river, of 
which water supply is most important.” 

The failure of the INCODEL plan prevented the development of the Delaware 
River and our members wonder why such a resource along with the other great 
resources in Pennsylvania should continue to be neglected. 


Mr. Jones. Our next witness is Mr. Wenner. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Mr. William Wenner. 

Mr. Jonres. Mr. William Wenner, manager of the Northwestern 
Rural Electric Cooperative, at Cambridge Springs. 
Have a seat, Mr. Wenner. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. WENNER, MANAGER, NORTHWESTERN 
RURAL ELECTRIC CO-OP ASSOCIATION, INC., CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, 
PA., AND COORDINATOR, ALLEGHENY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 


Mr. Wenner. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I have a prepared state- 
ment which I would like to file with you for the record, and I would 
like to comment on it briefly, if I may. 

My name is William Wenner. I am manager of the Northwestern 
Rural Electric Co-Op at Cambridge Springs, Pa., and coordinator 
for the Allegheny Electric Cooperative, a transmission and generating 
cooperative, to which Mr. Nicholson, president of our State associa- 
tion, referred. 

We feel that we have a real and vital interest in the matters before 
the Subcommittee on Water Resources and Power. I don’t want to 
repeat a lot that has been covered in the previous testimony. I have 
a few points that I would like to touch on as I get through this. 

One point, sir, is this inference, as Mr. Nicholson stated, through 
the task force and the Commission report, drawing REA into the 
picture, whether it applies to us or not. In the task force, the Chair- 
man of the Commission states that the co-ops at this time only own 
8-percent equity in the total business throughout the Nation, and that 
in reality the Government has built our electric system for us, we’re 
getting power from Government electric systems—and we feel that 
if that kind of reasoning is correct, the GI farmers and the GI home- 
owners are also living in Government houses and Government farms, 
and I think they would resent that. And there is no place that we 
can read, where the public is going to find it, where it makes note of 
the fact that the farmers of this country have contracted with the 
Federal Government in good faith to repay these loans over a 35-year 
period with interest. 

Surely, this is a marginal business we’re in—the part that was left 
out by the profit-making companies. It is built on good faith and 
loans from the Government. It is based on the lowest possible con- 
struction costs, as the committee knows, low interest rates, as eco- 
nomical an operation as we can perform, and good, hard work, which 
you know that the members of these cooperatives and boards have 
made countless hours of contribution of their time and effort, as unpaid 
people, to make this thing work. And we—— 

Mr. Jones. Have you read the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. Wenner. I have read that, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Volume 1? 

Mr. WENNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Would you turn to page 109 of that report? 

Mr. Wenner. I’m sorry—is that Volume 1? I’m sorry I don’t have 
a copy. 

Mr. Jones. I’m going to read this portion to you: 

The subsidies paid by 90 percent of citizens who receive their power from pri- 
vate utilities is made still greater by the preference laws enacted by the Congress, 
mainly since 1933. These laws require that Federal power must be preferentially 
sold to nonprofit power agencies, mostly to municipalities and cooperatives. The 
Federal agencies pay little if any State or local taxes and no Federal taxes. The 
nonprofit-distribution agencies pay no Federal and little State and local taxes. 
They are able to issue securities which are free from Federal taxes and thus carry 
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the lowest interest rates in the market. The task group estimates that these 
exemptions from tax charges and other uneconomical ratemaking praetices 
caused revenues received from Federal power sales in 1953 to fall about 40 percent 
below the value of the power. 

Now, it comments on the fact that the Federal Government does not 
tax securities issued by the State or revenues produced from the securi- 
ties issued by the State or municipality; and then in recommendation 
No. 9 it goes further and makes this recommendation, which is based 
upon the assumption that if you raised taxes enough, you would equal- 
ize the power rates to all the distribution agencies : 

That the Congress empower and direct the Federal Power Commission to fix 
the rates on Government power sales at such levels as will— 

(a) Eliminate the inequities now imposed upon the great majority of the 
people. 

If you’ve got a good cooperative and you’re producing revenues to 
pay your debts and reduce the rate, and you acquire power from a 

ederal installation, one of the problems the Federal Power Com- 
mission would have is first to make your rate as high as the highest 
charged in the market. 

Do you think that would be a sound policy ? 

Mr. Wenner. No, sir. I cover that in some detail in my report, 
because our generating co-op is primarily interested in supply of 
power and cost of power, and we feel that that simply is making a bad 
monopolistic system worse. 

Mr. Jones. Section (0): 

Amortize and pay interest on the Federal investment in power, plus an 
amount which will equal Federal tax exemption based upon the Federal taxes 
paid by the private utilities. 

Do you think that it would be wise for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to do that? 

Mr. Wenner. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Jones. What credit would your cooperative get from tax 
exemptions that private utilities enjoy if you were to be faced with a 
tax situation ? 

Mr. Wenner. We feel that the electric business is primarily to 
supply power, not for the purpose of raising revenue for any govern- 
mental agency. We have no objection to people engaging in private 
power business for profit—we’re all for that. Probably our directors 
and members own as much stock in private utilities as any other 
group of citizens—we have no quarrel with that, We have a quarrel 
with anything that makes inefficient operation profitable, and we have 
some instances that we can state where we have been directly penalized 
by inefficient utility operation. 

If I may, I scald like to recite one of those I refer to later in my 
report at this time. 

{r. Jones. Before you get off to that, now, let’s stay here with this 
recommendation No. 9 and discuss it. We were talking about this 
tax-exemption proposition. 

Turn over to page 111, recommendation No. 9 (6). 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. Well, anyone who is familiar with the 
history of this whole power picture knows that that would just be 
turning the clock back, and I don’t believe the American people want 
the clock turned back on these matters. The Federal power program 
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which REA is all tied up with—there is no getting away from it— 
the same philosophy that makes the Federal power program contribute 
to the general welfare made the REA program. Such things as this 
are more of this clouding the issue with honest fact-trained citizens 
who are not familiar and do not have time to make studies of these 
things. It’s utterly out of line to add Federal taxes to people’s power. 

Now, I might comment that if the task foree—— 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this: Under (6) of recommendation 
No. 9, if the taxes were imposed on the cooperative—cooperative 
utility—wouldn’t it follow that all Federal taxes would be made on 
the basis of a corporation ? 

Mr. WENNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And so the cooperatives would cease to exist? 

Mr. WENNER. We feel that, sir, and it’s interesting 

Mr. Jones. What about a partnership? It would come up and be 
like the private utilities? 

Mr. Wenner. That’s correct. 

Mr. Jonrs. So—— 

Mr. Lirescome. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him to explain why co- 
operatives would cease to exist 

Mr. Jones. Because of section (b). 

Mr. Lirscoms. No; I know what section (b) says, but I want to 
know why they would fail to exist, in his opinion. 

Mr. Wenner. Well, as I stated in my preliminary remarks, this 
program is a very marginal business, based on a particular law and 
setup which the federal Congress saw fit to pass to enable the rural] 
people in the remote sections of the country to get electric service. 

Mr. Jones. One of the provisions of section (b), within itself, would 
change the cooperative. You would no longer be a cooperative if this 
were to become law. How could you exist? You're a corporation. 
You can talk abut cooperative all you want to, but when you change 
the tax situation, you change the corporate status of your organization. 
It couldn’t be otherwise. 

Mr. Liescoms. Why? 

Mr. Jones. Well, you could call a pig anything but a pig, but it still 
wouldn’t change the squeal at all. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is a cooperative a corporation today, except for the 
fact that they don’t pay taxes? 

Mr. WENNER. We are Pennsylvania corporations, with a special 
corporation law which sets us aside to do a job which has social aspects, 
entirely aside from the franchise. 

Mr. Liescoms. So if this is put into effect with respect to co-ops, 
you'll still exist, just as you exist today. You’re actually a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation. 

Mr. Wenner. We are a Pennsylvania corporation. 

Mr. Liprscoms. So, if this recommendation was accepted, you 
wouldn’t go out of business, would you ? 

Mr. Wenner. No; we are amortizing our loans, but the tax—the 
Federal power program and the Federal and State tax programs— 
are the only reason that we’re in existence. The farmers would not 
form these cooperative corporations without the enabling legislation, 
and anything that weakens that structure, taxes, or otherwise, affects 
our entire corporate future. 
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Mr. Lrescoms. You might go right ahead and raise your rates, com- 
paratively, to absorb the taxes, if this was passed. 

Mr. Jones. The thing about it is, you’ve got to first find out the 
Federal taxes paid by the private utilities. 

Mr. Wenner. We pay our fair share of those. We're large cus- 
tomers of those and in our power contracts we even have a clause— 
if their taxes go up, we will pay our share of those—so we are paying 
taxes. In our co-op more tha an 40 percent of our total revenue goes 
directly to the utility for power, and we’re paying taxes on that power. 


Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this question. You've got a public rate- , 


making body in the State of Pennsylvania that regulates the rates? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And when a private utility files an application for a 
rate, what is included in that application? Operating cost of the 
company, generating ? 

Mr. Wenner. The investment and the costs. 

Mr. Jones. Is tax included ? 

Mr. WENNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Taxes are included ? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. W hy, the utilities are not paying any taxes any more 
than a filling-station operator is paying taxes—Federal taxes on the 
gasoline he sells. The people that consume the electricity are the 
taxpayers—it’s not the utility companies—because that is set up in 
the rate. So all this cry and howl about the taxpaying utilities— 
there is nothing novel about that. 

Mr. Wenner. It is about the same. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you another question: Do you know how 
much the utilities in your State have gotten, the so-called private 
utilities, in rapid tax-amortization certificates ? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir; I have that figure. 

Mr. Jones. Will you supply it to us? 

Mr. Wenner. To date, according to the latest figures from our 
national association, with which you are familiar—they just gave 
us the latest figures—and the certificates to 4 or 5 companies in the 
State total $154 million. 

Mr. Jones. Now, is that tax amortization, that tax relief, that tax 
subsidy paid by the Federal Government to the utilities—is it included 
in the rate structure of these companies before the public? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes; we understand that it is. 

Mr. Jones. Well, you had better get a new understanding. It 
isn’t. It is not included in the rate structure at all, because if it were 
it would reflect itself in a decrease in the rate, and those tax amortiza- 
tions are not included for ratemaking purposes in any State in the 
Union. 

Mr. Wenner. I understand that, sir. I misunderstood the ques- 
tion. Our national association 

Mr. Jones. So the so-called taxpaying utilities are getting a free 
ride at the expense of the Federal Government and are not reducing 
the rate one red penny in any State in the Union, because they are 
able to get these tax amortizations and it is not reflected and the 
taxes they pay are added to every bill that the consumer pays. Isn’t 
that true? It is set up in the rate, isn’t it? 
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Mr. WENNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You perhaps, with your experience in other com- 
mittees, know about this, but what basis of fact do you have for 
your statement ? 

" Mr. Jones. No more than I know the sun is shining out there with- 
out being asked to prove it. 

Mr. Liescoms. They get a tax amortization. How about wages 
and all these other expenses that go up? Don’t they all get into 
the rate ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; they surely do. 

Mr. Lirscoms. We can’t make a flat statement in the committee 
like that without having a few of the facts and figures before us. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I can, Mr. Lipscomb. I may not be correct, but 
I'll certainly make the statement. 

Mr. Wenner. Sir, if I might add: Our national association has 
calculated that these property tax amortization certificates to the 
five private companies in the State actually amount to a subsidy over 
a 3314-year period of $195 million. You take $154 million to be 
written off, before Federal taxes, in a period of 5 vears—— 

Mr. Jones. Don’t misunderstand me. I think that the utilities, 
the so-called private utilities, should have a tax amortization to 
accelerate the construction of the needed energy, because that is part 
of our defense plan; but, by the same token, the recipients of those 
tax amortizations are attacking you people for being subsidized and 
they are the most subsidized people in the world. I don’t know any- 
body who has obtained greater relief at the hands of the Federal 
Government than the so-called private utilities. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Excuse me. They are not the most subsidized people 
in the world. 

Mr. Jonres. Who has gotten more subsidies than the utilities? 

Mr. Lirscompr. I think our foreign aid to Europe makes them 

Mr. Jones. No; they were in the picture long before Europe was 
ever thought of. The utilities have been in the business for a good 
long time. If you don’t believe it, you read the State statutes; go 
around to the State ratemaking bodies. How in the world do you 
think that the ratemaking bodies of the respective States can be 
doing a good job when the utilities are able to charge a rate that. pro- 
cures enough money to carry out the unceasing and unrelenting war 
of political philosophy engaged in radio time, television programs, 
and all the things for political propaganda? Is that a legitimate part 
of their business ? 

Mr. Wenner. We think not, sir; but this is America and it’s a free 
country. 

Mr. Jones. That’s right. 

Mr. Wenner. As long as there are consumers and stockholders. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You believe in free enterprise ? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscomr. And you don’t believe that—or do you believe that 
all power should be public power ? 

Mr. WeEnneER. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that the utilities believe in free enterprise ? 

Mr. WENNER. I believe that they are separate and distinct from our 
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normal conception of free enterprise. We must add free competi- 
tive enterprise, which is the basis of the great American capitalistic 
system, and the utilities are not free competitive enterprise; they’re 
a natural monopoly created by the public to do a job for the public, 
and the public has everything to say about them, the same as Federal 
power. 

Mr. Jones. Where do they get the right to operate? 

Mr. WenneER. From the people, the State, which is the people. 

Mr. Jones. What percent of the total power produced in this 
country is publicly owned, generated, and distributed ? 

Mr. Wenner. That is in the early pages of this report. I’m sorry, 
I don’t know the figure. It is less than 20 percent, I believe, sir. 
And we look on that as the greatest influence on power costs and rates 
which definitely affect the economy, especially of rural America, of 
anything that has been done to date in this entire power picture. 
We’re not for Federal power a hundred percent. We feel that it 
has had a great place and we feel that it could have a great place 
in the economy of Pennsylvania, and we are here primarily in that 
interest. We do not propose to be experts in the water resources. 

Mr. Jones. How do you account for the zeal and the determination 
with which the private utilities are putting out propaganda through- 
out the country against these publicly owned and generated facilities 
to knock them out of existence? What is back of that? You come in 
contact with the utilities. 

Mr. Wenner. It is rates, as we see it. As we get the picture, in the 
early days of REA the people that started to administer REA were 
told very bluntly that if they interfered with the rate structure in this 
country, they would be in trouble immediately, and we have found 
that situation to exist right up to the present time. It is not as rough 
as it used to be, but the situation still exists. 

Mr. Jones. You mean you're of the opinion that the utilities do not 
want that rate to be an influence in their affairs ? 

Mr. Wenner. Absolutely not. That is critical with them... And we 
feel that that is not in the general public interest. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you ever given any thought to just the reverse 
situation, of not taxing private utilities, so that they could bring 
their rates down to a comparable basis with the public power bodies? 

Mr. Wenner. We have that question among our people and among 
ourselves, and personally I feel that the better solution than to tax 
Federal power would be to relieve utilities of all taxes. Through 
the past it has been an easy way, presumably for legislatures in the 
States, primarily, to get tax money. 

Mr. JONES. They're not paying taxes. 

Mr. Wenner. But it has been a means of collecting people’s taxes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then if you followed through with that, the people’s 
tax bill, individually, all of them—people that use your service and 
people that use private utility service—would have their tax bills in- 
creased through income tax and all the rest of the taxation methods 
States have, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You have to have the money. 

Mr. Wenner. We generally favor—rural people—direct taxes. 
We know what we’re paying, we know what we get. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is saaned statement. 
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Mr. Wenner. And this business of the power companies paying 
tremendous sums to talk about taxpaying privately owned companies 
is just simply propaganda, which infers that we who are exempted 
by the States for a specific reason, just as they were licensed for a 
specific purpose—there is something wrong with our operation, we’re 
not taxpaying. 

Mr. Tiveeh You admit that the taxes that the public utilities 
pay, that they collect from the people, is one reason why their rates 
are higher and why they have a hard time competing with your rate? 

Mr. WenneER. No, sir. It is interesting that in the early days of this 
program, when they predicted that REA would fail and TVA would 
fail, they said and told the public in the same way they tell them now, 
in a lot of ways, with a lot of highpriced advertising, that they could 
operate and do a better job and have lower rates than these inefficient 
public operations, and still pay taxes. Now it has been proven by the 
co-ops and such things as TVA that they can’t match their rates. 
Now all they can do is talk taxes, and the taxes they pay is nowhere 
near enough money to offset the differential in rates between private 
and public power. 

Mr. Jones. Isn’t it a fact at the present time the private utilities 
in this country are making more money than they ever made before? 

Mr. WENNER. As we understand it, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Paying better dividends on the stock. 

Mr. WENNER. We believe so. 

Mr. Liescoms. How do you understand that? 

Mr. WENNER. We read the papers and get to read the financial 
pages. As I said, I believe that our people own as much power com- 
pany stock as any other group of citizens. Our directors are con- 
cerned with the future of all American industry, including the private 
utilities. We’re concerned with their income and profits the same as 
we are with General Motors and every other business in the country. 

Mr. Lirscoms. REA—or co-ops, rather—have an advertising pro- 
gram, don’t they ? 

Mr. WENNER. On a very limited scale. It varies. 

Mr. Lirescoms. They have representatives in Washington ? 

Mr. Wenner. We have a national association, as you know, sir. 
That is the reason we’re here today. Our watchdog—we pay them, 
we maintain our national association to look out for our interests, 
just as we maintain a representative—— 

Mr. Liescomp. For the size of your organization you spend con- 
siderable in that type of activity. 

Mr. Wenner. We do, sir, and we feel that that is necessary. It’s 
not what we like to, any more than we like to spend time and money to 
appear at hearings to defend our position. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You don’t deny that right to private utilities? 

Mr. Wenner. No, sir. We think that they overdo it. They per- 
haps think we overdo it. 

Mr. Liescomr. They’re bigger, perhaps. 

Mr. WENNER. That’s right. 

Mr. Liescoms. But in comparison, you do your fair share? 

Mr. Wenner. I think so and I think it’s a very essential part of 
our program and without it we would 

Mr. Lirscoms. So besides rates you’re competing there also? 
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Mr. Wenner. I don’t—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. I mean you compete on your rates and compete on 
your publicity and public-relations programs? 

Mr. WENNER. We do that, sir, and as the utilities do. It’s adver- 
tising to them, and what we do, we try to promote the general wel- 
fare by making people aware of what the co-op program is, what it 
can do for them, and I would 

Mr. Lrescoms. As you grow you'll spend more money on it? 

Mr. Wenner. Pardon? 

Mr. Lirscoms. As you grow you'll spend more money on it? 

Mr. Wenner. I believe we will, sir. 

Mr. Jones. The value, of course, is the REA left-—— 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir; but we feel this rate picture is so funda- 
mental to the economy—and one place in the report it states that be- 
cause the States of Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey pay 29 
percent of all Federal taxes and get no Federal power, they are sub- 
sidizing the other areas of the Nation. That brings into this picture 
or leads to that recommendation that Federal power rates should be 
raised so that they would not compete unfairly with these rates, and 
we see no justification for that. 

Mr. Jones. Are you in the transmission area of the Niagara? 

Mr. Wrenner. We believe we are, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What is the air mileage from your tie-in station or 
where you tie in to the power company, to Niagara? 

Mr. Wenner. Our particular co-op in the northwestern part of the 
State is within about 110 miles, slices from Niagara Falls, to our 
most northern cooperative. The president of our cooperative lives 
on the New York State line. 

Mr. Jones. You’re within transmission of Niagara ? 

Mr. Wenner. As we understand it, sir, and we are working dili- 
gently to get some of that power into the State. We are also, we are 
told, within economic transmission distance of the St. Lawrence 
project now under construction, and we are about to file an applica- 
tion for a block of that power for 3 of our cooperatives who now pay 
nearly 11 mills for power. 

Mr. Jones. And what is the prospect of the rate from the rapids, 
St. Lawrence, project? 

Mr. WENNER. We do not know. We do not know whether they 
will even honor an application. 

Mr. Jones. The State is operating the rapids project? 

Mr. Wenner. And we have difficulty even approaching the State. 
We feel that the State of New York and the government of the State 
of New York has no particular obligation to us. We feel that the 
Federal Government 

Mr. Jones. Have you had any correspondence or conversation with 
Mr. Moses of the New York Power Authority ? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. He tells us that he will be happy to receive 
our application, but he will not yet tell the New York cooperatives, 
who are in his own State, whether they will get any of the power which 
they have applied for some time ago, so we don’t know that we will 
have a chance to even get any power. 

Mr. Jones. Would you buy that power from the New York Power 
Authority if you would get the same rate that some of the aluminum 
companies got up there? 
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Mr. WENNER. We would be happy to, sir, and pay wheeling charges 
besides. 

I might add at this point, which is part of my prepared statement, 
that three of our cooperatives are buying power from the North Penn- 
sylvania Power Co., which over the years has imported nearly all of 
its power supply from New York State, which is an example of this 
utility management which we are concerned with and all the rate- 
payers are concerned with. 

Mr. Jonxs. Who is going to wheel the power for you, if you get it 
from the St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Wenner. We do not know. We feel it is the responsibility of 
the Federal or governmental agency to build transmission lines or to 
see that the power is wheeled to us, as preference customers. 

Mr. Jones. You're an optimist, you’re an optimist. 

Mr. Wenner. We had to be, to start this business, as you well know, 
in the face of all the opposition. 

Mr. Jones. If you get transmission lines, you’d do something more 
than all the rest of the cooperatives have been able to do. 

Mr. Wenner. We're still hoping. 

If I might, sir, I would like to add that the 3 co-ops have been paying 
for power generated in New York State with Pennsylvania coal trans- 
ported into New York State, brought back through another utility, 
and 2 utilities have both been allowed a guaranteed profit on that 
power, and the farmers of northwest Pennsylvania, living in the coal- 
fields, are paying a premium and have—as much as 15 mills—for al- 
most 15 years. They have paid in the neighborhood of 15 mills for 
wholesale power through that arrangement—taking the coal to New 
York State, generating power, and shipping it back to Pennsylvania. 

Now this great natural water resource in the St. Lawrence-Niagara 
frontier is being developed and the power companies show no interest 
whatsoever in any of that waterpower—at least, we have not been able 
to find out about it—although all these years they have paid New 
York State Electric & Gas, by their own statement, 1 cent a kilowatt- 
hour for steam-generated power. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you know what that power is going to cost them up 
there—New York Power Authority and Ontario? 

Mr. Wenner. I’m not sure, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know what the power is going to cost to be 
generated at Niagara? 

Mr. Wenner. We understand it is the cheapest block of hydro- 
power in the Nation—in the neighborhood of 2, 214 mills, generating. 
Being in the marketing area of that Niagara power, we feel that we 
must, in the interest of our future, in the interest of our State, make 
a supreme effort to get some of that low-cost energy into our State 
which has not been forthcoming from our present power sources, in 
spite of the fact that we are told that electricity can be generated with 
four, four-and-a-half dollar coal as cheaply as it can be made with 
hydropower. 

Mr. Jones. Who said that? 

Mr. Wenner. That is what we have been told and the public had 
been led to believe. 

Mr. Jones. Who? 

Mr. Wenner. That there is no economy in TVA power, that it 
can be made here just as cheaply. 
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Mr. Jones. What about the Niagara? Is your information that 
you can build a thermal plant and generate power as cheaply as they 
can generate it at Niagara and the rapids? 

Mr. Wenner. That is what the average citizen has been led to be- 
lieve by the private utilities of the State. And that is the reason— 
primarily the reason—that there has been no public interest whatso- 
ever in hydroelectric power in this State. We have been led to believe 
through the advertising campaigns and other activities of the private 
utilities that there is no economy in hydro power for this State be- 
cause of our great coal resources, and, further, they have used the coal 
industry and the coal miners as the excuse to openly oppose all hydro 
development, which we feel would have been a yardstick which would 
have brought rates down and consumption up, which in the end 
would have benefited not only the coal miners but the farmers and 
the general economy as well, as has been proven, we believe, in other 
areas. 

Mr. Jones. If every potential hydro site in the United States were 
to be converted now to a generating producer, we wouldn’t have enough 
electricity from all those sites combined to supply the need for the 
year 1975, so we’re marching to a dead end. We need all the genera- 
tion we can possibly get. 

Mr. Wenner. We feel that we need the yardstick of hydro power 
development, publicly owned, to set the standard for rates, which are 
very high. I have it in my report. I would like to refer you to the 
Federal Power Commission statistics for 1954, which show that in 
Harrisburg, our State capital, a residential consumer pays $5 for 100 
kilowatt-hours. 

In Buffalo, which is in the hydro area, owned by private utilities, 
the consumer pays only $2.78 for that same 100 kilowatt-hours. 

In Chattanooga—TVA territory—he pays $2.50, and in Tacoma, 
Wash., in the Northwest, another hydro area, he pays $1.70. 

So you have the contrast of the lowest, I believe, in Tacoma, of this 
$1.70, as against $5 in Harrisburg. Our farmers, paying rates on 
that same basis, we feel are definitely handicapped in their efforts to 
make widespread use of electric power for cheaper farm production, 
a higher standard of living 

Mr. Liescoms. Have you given any thought to atomic energy, where 
it fits into your picture? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes; we view that as another interesting develop- 
ment in another part of this utility management picture. I believe 
you are all aware that the first large nuclear powerplant will be 
built 

Mr. Jones. That is an interesting proposition, because now, going 
back to the task force report, you know the Atomic Energy Act has 
a preference section in it. 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And the task force makes the recommendation that 
those preference customers be dropped and everybody be treated uni- 
formly, whether they are preference customers or private utilities. 
Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Wenner. I don’t agree with it; and we have the first case in 
history—at West Milton, N. Y.—one of our cooperatives and two 
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municipal systems are the preference customers who have applied 
for the power at West Milton in the first atomic power setup in the 
United States, and through no arrangement that seemingly can be 
made, they’re frozen out of the picture. They’re not rich enough, big 
enough to build transmission lines to West Milton for the small amount 
of power available, and the power companies so far have refused to 
talk to them about any wheeling arrangement. We still have the 
preference clause, but under the pr esent arr angements it is not 
effectual. 

Mr. Jones. It’s the old, old song, isn’t it? 

Mr. Lirscomp, Are States and cities able to build transmission lines? 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir; if they have the proper enabling legislation, 
of course, and an appropriation. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Has Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Wenner. Pennsylvania has, to my knowledge, no power au- 
thority. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are you looking to the State at all or are you just 
asking for Federal transmission lines? 

Mr. Wenner. We are looking to the Federal program. The only 
place where the State participates in utility business in this State is 
through the franchise of the private companies and the co-ops and 
the regulation of the private company rates. That is as far as this 
State has gone into the picture. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Don’t you give any thought to the local government 
at all or do you just consider that the Federal Government should do 
all of it. 

Mr. Wenner. We have found that in the past the State govern- 
ment was not receptive to any action in power generation. 

Mr. Jonxs. Well, you had a legislator this morning who introduced 
legislation along that line. 

Mr. Wenner. All I know is that in the past we have not been able 
to have any program of that kind. New York has a power authority, 
as you perhaps know. Pennsylvania does not. 

Mr. Lirscoms. It seems to me that as a cooperative you have all of 
these things in mind, if you are representing your cooperative 
members. 

Mr. Wenner. We do, sir, and we have worked diligently at. this 
from every aspect—State, Federal, and local—and with the Federal 
utilities primarily, because they are our—we believe—they tell us and 
we believe they are our best source of power. It would seem most rea- 
sonable, because the people of this State have decided that was the way 
to secure electric power for the rest of the citizens, it appears that 
would be the logical way for us to get our power, and it has been a 
struggle from the very first day. Our first co-op did not get elec- 
tric ity—and that was my own home co-op—until we got an REA loan 
in 1937. We had an original loan and had some lines built and still 
didn’t get power. The power company refused to give the contract. 
We went to W ashington with the story. REA mi: ade another loan, 
which included money for a generating plant, and it wasn’t 24 hours 
until the power company offered a contract. That has been our history 
all the way along through our generation and transmission efforts. 
We have not been able to get rates that are comparable with even ad- 
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joining States in the same comparable territory-—all coal-produced 
power—until we have gone to Washington, gone to this expense—— 

Mr. Jones. Now you're talking about recommendation 10, about 
the transmission. Recommendation 10 of the Hoover Commission 
is: 

That the Government or its agencies cease the building of steam plants and 
provide for the equation of their power loads by interconnection with the grids 
of neighboring power systems. 

So if recommendation No. 10 came into effect, you couldn’t even 
borrow for the purpose of wheeling your own power. 

Mr. Wenner. That is correct, and we feel that the transmission 

rogram and the preference clause are vital to the future of this whole 

EA program, more so in other areas of the country than in Pennsyl- 
valuia. Weare an industrial State, with large power development and 
lots of transmission lines. We have had trouble getting substations 
where we wanted them. We had to even use our 

Mr. Jonrs. That is the bus-bar operation. ‘They ought to rename 
that one. 

Mr. Wrenner. The primary reason we went to REA for the last 
generating loan, in addition to price, is the fact that we could not get 
power where we needed it. We were handicapped by having to go 
to the power company transmission line, which was out of our loading 
area, Which gave poor service and required very expensive construc- 
tion on our part. After we applied for the REA loan, then the power 
company wanted to negotiate. They gave us a fictitious rate which 
they had told us 6 months before they could not justify; then they 
told us they could. 

Besides that they agreed to spend many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to build transmission lines to our load centers, which they 
absolutely refused and said that our business wouldn’t justify. After 
we applied to the REA and were in the process of getting a loan which 
was feasible, according to our engineers, we then got not only a big 
rate reduction, but a big investment in transmission lines, which was 
simply to keep the cooperatives from building any transmission lines, 
which is, again—public power companies, we believe, look on the co- 
op transmission lines as publicly owned transmission lines, which 
they resist. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Liescoms. As I understand it, in testifying on the Hoover 
Commission report, your main objection is to the preference clause ? 

Mr. Wenner. Preference clause and, as Mr. Nicholson says, the gen- 
eral effect of this whole effort on the part of the Hoover Commission, 
going back to the task force, which we cannot differentiate from the 
tinal report—that is where the press, in our part of the country at least, 
has centered all of its reporting on the Hoover Commission activity 
in power. It has been used by the press to condemn the Federal pow- 
er program which has meant so much to the rural electric program 
throughout the country, and the dissents, the only dissenting opin- 
ions we have seen in the paper were those that dealt with the task 
force, as Mr. Farley and Mr. Brownell so well stated, in the co-op case. 
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We were heartened by that, but it got very little treatment in the pa- 
per as compared to the basic philosophy of the task force, which has 
done us endless damage. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Jonxs. You are opposed to recommendation No. 94 

Mr. Wenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You are opposed to recommendation No. 104 

Mr. Wenner. I don’t have those listed. 

Mr. Liescoms. He has already testified, Mr. Chairman, that he is 
opposed to the preference section. He neglected to mention any fur- 
ther things, and if he hasn’t studied them at all, I don’t see how he 
can take a stand. 

Mr. Wenner. We object to the provision of the requirement that 
REA loans would be subject to Federal Power Commission jurisdic- 
tion. It is just another hurdle we have to go through; it’s more ex- 
pense, it’s unnecessary. The REA administration record, I believe, 
will stand on its own feet; it doesn’t need any superboard or Federal 
Power Commission review. I believe the record shows that. We don’t 
see any need to go back through another governmental agency, 

Further, we feel that over the years the REA, being a farmers’ 
organization and a large one now, will be receptive, understanding 
of our needs, where the Federal Power Commission, we feel, would 
not be, through changes of politics and climate in the Government. 
The Federal Power Commission changes, as we have seen in the past 
few years. 

Mr. Liescoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Wenner. And our co-ops in the West and South we know are 
definitely opposed to Federal Power Commission action on Hell’s 
Canyon and we would have no reason to believe that if the same thing 
were going on in Pennsylvania in one of our great rivers, that the 
Federal Power Commission action would not hurt us at this time. So 
we would object to that recommendation. 

And we see no justification, further, although it’s not directly in our 
line of business—we deal with a third of the farmers in the State, 
our directors are all farmers, so we are conversant with their interests 
and opinions and we feel there is no economy nor advantage to the 
people to turn the upstream dam program of the Soil Conservation 
Service over to the Army engineers. We feel that both have done a 
wonderful job in their field. We can see no justification, in the interest 
of good government, to make that change. 

Mr. Jones. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Wenner. 

Mr. WeNnenr. Sir, if I might comment one more minute about this 
atomic-energy situation which the Congressman referred to, the first 
great atomic powerplant is coming to Pennsylvania, of which we are 
proud, and the Federal Government is putting a tremendous invest- 
ment of the taxpayers’ money into that plant to make the thing 
feasible. 

Now, we have no objection to that—we are happy that that kind of 
money is coming into the State—it’s progress. 

Mr. Jones. Who got the contract with AEC ? 

Mr. Wenner. Duquesne Light Co., sir. 

Mr. Jones. Of Pittsburgh ¢ 
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Mr. Wenner. That’s right. 

Mr. Jones. Are they producing power yet ? 

Mr. Wenner. No, no, I think it has just gone into construction. But 
I’d like to make the point that that is right in the heart of the greatest 
coal fields in the Nation, where coal is very cheap. We wonder about 
that and we know that atomic energy is not cheap. There has not been 
interest in cheap hydro power in this State, but there is interest in 
bringing hundreds of millions of dollars into the State to subsidize 
private atomic generating plants, which we have no quarrel with at 
all, except that it ties into this rate picture, as we see it. Anything that 
will not disturb the high level of rates seems to be perfectly all right 
with the private utility interests and their associates in this State, but 
anything that does, they object to strenuously and use everybody and 
everything that they can to—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are you objecting to this atomic plant coming in, this 
trial? 

Mr. Wenner. No, sir, except that we feel that the hundred million 
dollars the taxpayers are putting into atomic energy in this State, 
where we have ample fuel—and there are areas of the country where 
they don’t—is not in line with our past policy of objecting to low-cost 
power, objecting to Federal Government— 

Mr. Lrescoms. Are you suggesting they establish this plant in some 
other State ? 

Mr. Wenner. No, sir, but I feel there should be some ultimate—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. I know States that would like it. 

Mr. Wenner. As I stated in the beginning, we are pleased that 
that came here, but it ties into this cost picture. The ultimate con- 
sumer in this State is not going to get any benefit of that, because it’s 
still only to bring the power rates down to what that company would 
pay for steam-coal-generated power. 

Mr. Lipescoms. It is the first one, and they are trying it. 

Mr. Wenner. And another thing: We are the subsidized power 
users in this State—by inference and by result of power company and 
other advertising campaigns—and we look at the hundred million 
dollars subsidy on this atomic plant as also a public subsidy. It is 
of a different nature, but our situation is unique, just as the new atomic 
power situation is unique, and we resent the fact that in one case sub- 
sidy is wrong and should be corrected and in another case the Federal 
Government, in the interest of the general welfare, is making large 
investments in subsidized atomic power. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The co-ops wouldn’t want to be accused of holding 
up progress / 

Mr. Wenner. No, sir; we are all for it; and if that is cheaper power, 
we are all for it. There is another large atomic een I under- 
stand, very likely to come to the eastern part of the State, which is 
in the great anthracite coalfield. To us it appears that anything that 
does not disturb the rate picture, whether it’s public money or any 
other kind of money, is perfectly satisfactory to the private interests. 
Anything that disturbs the rate picture is not. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Wenner. We appreciate 
your coming. 
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STATEMENT oF WiLtrAM C. WENNER, MANAGER, NORTHWESTERN RURAL ELECTRIC 
Co-op ASSOCIATION, INC., CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA., AND COORDINATOR FoR THE 


ALLEGHENY ELEctTRIc COPERATIVE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Allegheny Electric Coopera- 
tive is a Pennsylvania corporation established in 1947 by the rural electric 
cooperatives in the State for the purpose of providing its members with electric 
power on a nonprofit basis by either generation, purchase, or both. My home 
cooperative is a member of the Allegheny, and I appear here to speak primarily 
in the interest of the Allegheny Electric Cooperative. 

We feel that we have a real and vital interest in the matters before this sub- 
committee ; namely, the report of the Committe on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government on Water Resources and Power. 

From the date of organization of our first electric distribution cooperative in 
19386 we have had power supply problems, both as to price and availability of 
power. The Commission report states that, since the REA cooperatives own 
such a small equity in their system, they are in reality having power systems 
built for them by the Government. If such reasoning is correct, great groups 
of our citizens are living in houses built by the Government and many GI farmers 
are farming Government farms. The Commission fails to note the mortgage 
and loan agreements whereby the cooperatives will repay every cent of the REA 
loans with interest over a 35-year period. 

We know that only through Federal assistance and financing did our program 
get underway and succeed in bringing area coverage electric service to all of 
the farms in Pennsylvania. Ours is most surely a marginal business built on 
good faith between our farm people and their Government. It is based on low- 
cost line construction, low interest rates, most economical operation, and hard 
work. It has not been easy nor will the paying of the mortgages be easy. We 
naturally look with distrust on any suggestion that the Federal programs on 
which our program depends be weakened without proper regard to the ultimate 
effect on our program. 

The report states that the States of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 
are subsidizing their areas of the Nation because they pay 29 percent of taxes 
and receive no Federal power. We cannot see this as a valid reason for wreck- 
ing the entire Federal power program and bringing the entire Nation to the 
level of these three States, where power usage is very low because rates are high 
for domestic and rural users. 

From a distance we view with envy the low power rates paid by our neighbors 
in hydro-power-producing areas. These vary from the great Ontario hydro sys- 
tem to privately owned hydro power at Niagara Falls, clear through our land 
to the TVA and the Pacific coast. In those areas retail rates for electric service 
are about half of the cost in our State. Commission reports show that while 
100 kilowatts-hours costs a residential consumer $5 in Harrisburg, it costs only 
$2.78 in Buffalo (private power), $2.50 in Chattanooga, and $1.70 in Tacoma, 
Wash. Two hundred and fifty kilowatt-hours cost $8.50 in Harrisburg, $5.03 in 
Buffalo, $5 in Chattanooga, and $3.20 in Tacoma. 

Average residential usage in Pennsylvania is only slightly more than 2,500 
kilowatt-hours per year and the average rate is nearly 3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. Average usage by residential consumers in Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
reached 9,000 kilowatt-hours per year. The average rate paid for the power is 
1 cent per kilowatt-hour for an annual bill of $90. Three of our co-ops pay from 
10.5 to 11 mills for wholesale power or more than a residential user pays in 
Chattanooga. 

Industrial rates vary accordingly. In Harrisburg an industrial power user 
using 400,000 kilowatt-hours per month and with a demand of 1,000 kilowatts 
pays a power bill of $6,296. In Buffalo the same customer would pay $3,047, 
in Chattanooga $2,410, and in Tacoma $1,809. 

The following table shows the cooperative cost of wholesale power paid by REA 
cooperatives in the various States. 
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Exursir A.— Wholesale power costs of rural electric systems for year ending June 
30, 1954, in order of decreasing cost (oficial REA figures) 
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Nots: The U. S. average is 0.76 cents. 


Although we are in a great coal-producing State where steam-generated power 
is very economical to produce, it is plainly evident that steam power is not com- 
parable to hydro power in cost. At least, it is not evident from the rates 
charged to our cooperatives and to domestic and rural customers by private 
utilities in our State. 

The Commission’s recommendation that public power rates be increased 
through taxes and other charges to equal private power rates could only be 
suggested by a group totally unfamiliar with the long history of this problem 
or fully dedicated to profit for the few at the expense of the many. 

At this time, three of our member systems are purchasing power from the 
North Penn Power Co. The rate includes a coal charge, and this charge is based 
on the price of coal at Binghamton, N. Y.—a plant of the New York State Electric 
& Gas Co. North Penn has imported power from New York State for many years 
and has always charged our cooperatives a rate based on coal costs at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. It is our understanding that North Penn is now buying power 
from a plant of the Pennsylvania Electric Co. where coal cost about a half 
as much as at Binghamton, but our co-ops still pay for Binghamton coal. 
Here we have a situation where Pennsylvania farm people, and others as well, 
must pay excessive power rates, because it suits the utility owners best to ship 
coal from our State to New York, generate power there, and ship the power 
back to Pennsylvania. Of course, both companies are allowed to earn 6 percent 
on this inefficient power business. 

We do not believe that the Federal power program which has done so much for 
so many areas of the Nation should be used as a means of justifying the costly 
operations of inefficient utility empires. Such recommendations cause us to 
doubt the worth of the entire effort of the Commission. 

In 1937 the first cooperative in the State was refused wholesale power at any 
price, until an REA loan was obtained to build a generating plant Within hours 
after the loan was approved by REA, a contract was offered. For 10 years the 
original high rate prevailed until in 1947 the cooperatives formed the Allegheny 
Generation & Transmission Cooperative, which I represent. This was fought 
through the courts by the power companies, but the co-op’s right to generate 
their own power was upheld. Almost before we started engineering work a 
rate reduction was offered. Foolishly, a number of the co-ops took the new rate, 
leaving 4 co-ops to pay about 15 mills for power for another 6 years. 
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In 1951 the Allegheny cooperative applied to REA for a loan to serve just 3 
of our systems as the first step in an integrated generating and transmission 
system to serve all of our 13 cooperatives. Again the power companies made an 
offer just low enough to stop our plans. That offer brought rates down for all 
of our systems and resulted in a saving to our 60,000 consumers of some $2 
million in the 5-year term of the contract. However, we are still paying above 
the national average for power and we are at the merey of an industry that 
wishes us no good. 

We feel that this is inequitable in a State where cheap coal is abundant and 
where vast quantities of hydropower remain undeveloped. The hydropower 
is undeveloped because of opposition by coal interest, utilities, and railroads. 
While this selfish and shortsighted opposition has delayed hydro development, 
our coal regions have become distressed labor areas. At this time one large 
nuclear powerplant is being constructed in our State, another has been au- 
thorized, and vast quantities of natural gas are being piped into the State from 
the West. Since none of these developments threatens the high level of electric 
rates, as would public hydropower, there is not a word of opposition. The 
plight of the unemployed coal miner seems to be of no concern to a utility 
receiving large subsidies toward construction of a profit-making nuclear power- 
plant. That, they say, is progress. Evidently the economic growth of the 
South and West brought into being by the Federal water and power programs is 
not so considered. 

We submit that full development of the hydropower in our great river systems 
and integration with our steam power is the best solution to the economic 
problem of our coal industry. As has been demonstrated so well in areas where 
Federal yardstick hydropower has been fully developed and sold at a low price, 
consumption has risen very rapidly, requiring high quantities of coal and other 
fuels for supplemental power generation. This helps not only the coal miners but 
the stockholders of the utlities as well. We see no justification for rapid tax 
amortization for steam powerplants where hydropower is not fully developed. 

Over $154 million in such certificates have been issued to utility companies 
in our State. The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association has esti- 
mated the subsidy to five private companies in our State at $195,403,066 over 
a 3314-year period as a result of these certificates. We are informed that no 
part of this great subsidy need be returned to the retail customers of the 
companies. 

We feel that the only way to properly and adequately develop the hydro- 
power potential and to protect and develop our water resources is through 
Federal programs. Since 1937 we have watched a multi-State compact known 
as INCODEL struggle with the relatively small problem of development of the 
Delaware River Basin. To date we see no visible benefit to our State and no 
hydropower has been developed or even planned on the Delaware by INCODEL. 
Private utility lobbies, such as exist in our State capitals, have found it quite 
easy to see that such compacts develop no cheap power. The total cost to the 
State as a result of such obstruction is hard to determine. It can surely delay 
other vital needs such as flood control and water conservation with disastrous 
results. 

Both the Federal License and the New York Power Authority Act under 
which power is being developed on the St. Lawrence River provide for power 
from the project to be made available to adjoining States. Our private com- 
panies show no interest in that great source of low-cost hydropower, even though 
they have imported steam power from New York State at a cost of about 1 cent 
per kilowatt-hour for many years. We are attempting to secure some of the 
St. Lawrence power, but find it most difficult to deal with an agency of a 
neighboring State. Failure of the Federal Government to spell out our right 
to the power and failure to provide for transmission of the power to our 
State border may well deny us any benefit from that resource. 

These actual situations cause us to urge rejection of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations to turn the Federal power program over to the States and to 
private interest. 

We believe in the profit system and feel that there is no greater asset to a 
growing and profitable economy than low-cost electric power. We have observed 
that the competitive factor injected into the power supply and rate situation by 
public power development can play a great part in a growing economy. 
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Utility commission regulation did not secure electric service for our rural 
areas nor is regulation securing for us the low-cost power that we need. The 
Federal REA program helped us secure service, and we feel that a dynamic 
and forward-looking Federal power program can help us secure the abundant 
low-cost power needed for our Pennsylvania farms where a family unit lives 
and also produces and processes many items for the retail food market. Our 
ability to produce, process, and market quality farm products to serve our 
great potential consumer demand is our best farm program. The Allegheny 
Cooperative is dedicated to the task of securing cheap energy from electric power 
to replace high cost physical labor on our farms. We need the help of a 
sound Federal power program. 

We must strenuously object to the recommendation that generating and trans- 
mission loans made by RHA be subject to Federal Power Commission approval. 
We feel sure that throughout various changes in politics and policies of our 
Federal Government we can expect reasonable and understanding treatment at 
the hands of REA. We could not hope for such treatment from the Federal 
Power Commission, where private utility influence will always be a factor, 
as well demonstrated by recent decisions on Dixon-Yates and Hells Canyon 
affecting rural electric cooperatives in great areas of the South and West. 

As good citizens we cannot subscribe to the false economy of turning our 
great Federal water resource and conservation program over to the State, to 
compacts of States or to private enterprise. It is far too vital to the future 
of the Nation to do so. In this matter, as in the matter of the recommenda- 
tions regarding REA we feel that the task force was not qualified to do a fair 
and competent study. Surely the great program of REA has developed per- 
sonnel qualified to lend honest and valuable assistance, but so far as we can 
determine, such persons were not included on the task force. 

It is interesting to us to read that the task force went to the trouble and 
expense of studying the British Electric Authority as well as Scandivanian 
public power systems, to make a case for payment of Federal taxes by Federal 
power installations. It is even more interesting to find that no mention, what- 
soever, was made by the task force of the great public power developments in 
Canada. Such action on the part of the task force, to us seems something less 
than accidental. Apparent approval of such actions by the Commission takes 
away much of the value of the final report. 

Ours is the only organized group in our State close enough to the electric 
power situation to make this statement and we appreciation the opportunity 
to do so in the public interest. 


Mr. Jones. Our next witness is Mr. Earl E. Schaffer, mayor of the 
city of Bethlehem. 
r. Schaffer, do you have a prepared statement ? 
Mr. Scuarrer. I have not. I have some material which I would 
like to leave with the committee—some tabulations—but no prepared 


statement. 
Mr. Jones. You may proceed, Mr. Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARL E. SCHAFFER, MAYOR, 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Mr. Scuarrer. Mr. Chairman, in compliance with the letter of the 
subcommittee, written by Staff Director William C. Wise under 
date of September 12, I will submit to the committee memorandums on 
the matters requested in the letter of the committee and will augment 
that and supplement it by saying that my full concern is only with a 
rather small portion of the report of the task force—was it?—and 
that particular portion relating to flood control, with particular ref- 
erence to the recently affected area of the Delaware River and its 
tributaries. 

Mr. Liescoms. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mayor, did you mean you’re speaking with respect to the Hoover 
Commission report? I notice you have it, not the task-force report. 
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_ Mr. Scnarrer. This is the Hoover Commission report. I’m sorry, 
sir. 

I might say in general on that matter that I think the cities in the 
Delaware River Basin and in the drainage areas covered by the tribu- 
taries of the Delaware are pretty much in accord with the outline 
given by Mr. Francis A. Pitkin before this committee yesterday, the 
chairman of INCODEL, in which he outlined four needs, as I see 
them in the morning press, as I read them in the morning press, the 
first being better flood- and hurricane-forecasting facilities and serv- 
ices; second, more research designed to determine the probable future 
pattern, frequency, and intensity of hurricanes, and to devise pos- 
sible measures, if any, for their control; third, more effective flood- 
area zoning, to prevent residential, industrial, and summer-camp 
development in areas subject to flood hazards; and, fourth, develop- 
ment and execution of river-basin development programs for the ef- 
fective control and use of water resources. 

I think those of us who have been affected in this immediate area 
can endorse the proposals advanced by Mr. Pitkin as representing 
pretty much the attitude of the cities in the area. 

It does. seem to us that it is quite as essential to preserve those things 
which we have and to remove the causes of repeated damage as it is 
to repeatedly spend terrific sums of money to restore the facilities 
which have been either lost or damaged. 

I am sure that the Members of Congress and of this subcommittee 
are aware of a report of the Army engineers of 1933, known as the 308 
report, which made adverse recommendations on the Delaware River 
Valley projects, but was, I understand, reviewed under a congres- 
sional resolution adopted about 1936, as a result of which borings 
were taken on the Delaware, the entire area surveyed by Army engi- 
neers, and plans laid for correcting the flood conditions in the Dela- 
ware River Basin and on its tributaries. 

There are tremendous benefits to be realized, as we see them—first 
of all, a use and control of the Delaware water both for the purposes 
of acting as a water supply and, at the same time, for flood-control 
purposes. We have or might have had a very serious situation in 
the event of national emergency. I am of the opinion, and I believe 
am reliably informed, that for a period of a number of hours there 
was no vehicular communication anywhere between the States of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, except at the Camden-Philadelphia 
bridge. That might have been an almost fatal situation in the event 
of a national emergency. I believe, too, that the action on the Dela- 
ware River Basin would serve to cut down, if not reduce entirely, the 
tremendous expenditures that have been made by the Army, I be- 
lieve, possibly the Navy, in the removal of siltation in the Delaware 
River Channel. Iam informed that tremendous sums have been spent 
there in order to keep the channel deep enough to permit the entrance 
of the larger vessels. 

It is the feeling of the cities of our area that steps should be taken 
by the State of Pennsylvania, perhaps, first of all, to resolve its difli- 
culties with the States of New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, but 
when those difficulties are resolved they ought to be properly imple- 
mented by legislative action of their State lawmaking bodies, and that 
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then they should appeal for Federal assistance in the solution of the 
flood problems. 

I do not presume that this committee at this time is particularly in- 
terested in surveying flood damage, or as far as it affects individual 
communities. I realize that your problem is a great deal broader 
than that. We do have definite views on the matter of flood control 
and the situation as it exists on the Delaware and on its tributaries. 
We do feel that the load cannot be borne entirely by States and/or 
communities, but that Federal assistance will be required, and that 
there is sufficient national benefit from an economic angle to justify 
Federal participation in a program of that kind. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Lipscomb ¢ 

Mr. Lirscoms, Mr. Mayor, did you have any comments to make on 
the Hoover Commission recommendations contained in this report ? 

Mr. Scuarrer, Only insofar, Mr. Lipscomb, as I have made them in 
connection with that section which deals primarily with flood control, 
which is our main and primary interest. 

Mr. Liescoms. The only recommendations in the flood-control sec- 
tion, of course, are—well, there are two, actually—one on the transfer 
of the construction of dams from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Corps of Engineers, and then, of course, the recommendation 1, 
which contains several parts. 

Mr. Scuarrer. Is that in this? 

Mr. Liescoms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scwarrer. On page 74 and preceding? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes, sir. I think your general comments generally 
covered some of your feelings on this. 

Mr. Scnarrer. I think, by and large, we can accept the methods 
proposed, methods of flood-control organization. I don’t think there 
is any point for dispute there at all. Ours is, of course, primarily : 
problem of flood control and it is not to be confused with extensive land 
reclamation projects or with power projects, as such, in the Delaware 
River. 

Mr. Liarscoms. Mr. Chairman, could we insert into the record the 
letter that was sent to the mayor inviting him to testify for this meet- 
ing ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Without objection a copy of the letter—not 
your letter, but a copy of the letter—will be made a part of the record 
immediately following the testimony of Mayor Schaffer. 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. Larscoms. No, sir. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Scuarrer. Thank you, sir. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1955. 
Hon. Ear FE. ScHArrer, 
Mayor, City of Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Drar Mayor SCHAFFER: I appreciate very much the time you spared me 2 weeks 
ago to enable me to explain to you the functioning of our special subcommittee 
and to extend to you an invitation to testify before our subcommittee at a hear- 
ing,to be held.at Pocono Manor in Mount Pocono, Pa., on September 21-22. The 
committee would greatly appreciate hearing from you on the 22d. 

As I explained to you, the function of our subcommittee is to make a study of 
the report of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
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‘Government, which Commission is commonly known as the Hoover Commission. 
In order to carry out our assignment, we plan to hold hearings in various parts 
of the country. 

We shall appreciate your testimony, giving the complete story of the flood as it 
affected the city of Bethlehem and surrounding area. It would be helpful if 
you could show the effect of the flood on the transportation service, including the 
amount of damage suffered by the transportation companies, the extent of dis- 
ruption of service, and the effect on utility services with special reference to 
the water-supply problem. It would be helpful to the committee if you could 
show the amount dollarwise of the direct and indirect losses resulting from the 
tlood as well as the loss of lives. We should also appreciate being given a pic- 
ture of any other water problems facing the city, such as water supply, pollution, 
navigation, ete. 

After telling the story of what happened as a result of the flood, you might 
be able to outline any plans that the city had in the past which would have 
alleviated the damage caused by the flood which the city had been unable to 
zo ahead with, as well as telling of any new plans which have been formulated 
as a result of the flood. 

In addition to this, if you are familiar with the Hoover Commission Report, 
the committee would appreciate your opinion as to what the results would be 
on the proposed plans to prevent damage from future floods if the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Hoover Commission Report were adopted by Congress. 
However, if you are not in a position to comment on the Hoover Cmmission 
Report, your testimony will still be most helpful. In any event, the committee 
would be interested in learning if, in your opinion, Federal financial assistance 
would be required in order to alleviate the damages from future floods. 

The Committee wishes to thank you for your cooperation and is looking for- 
ward to seeing you at the hearing at Pocono Manor. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. WISE, 
Staff Director. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARL E. SCHAFFER, MAyor, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
DISASTER PREPAREDNESS AND RELIEF 


On August 8 the Weather Bureau issued a hurricane alert (Connie). On 
August 9, the HAMS checked radio equipment and generator at the Chapter 
House. On August 11 the Weather Bureau canceled the alert. 

The Weather Bureau issued flood warnings on Thursday evening, August 18— 
Hurricane Diane—and the disaster committee personnel were alerted for duty 
and assembled at headquarters by midnight. The crest of 24.5 feet was reached 
on August 19 at 11 a. m., held for an hour, and then slowly receded. 


Survey Committee 


Mr. Clarence Haney, chairman, and committee functioned during the rise of the 
river and reported need for evacuation to the rescue committee. They continued 
to survey for a period of 4 days through a house-to-house canvass and submitted 
a full report on the extent of damage to buildings and contents. 

There were 4 areas in the Chapter territory flooded: The Vineyard Street 
section of Bethlehem, 122 homes; the Newport section of Northampton, 118 
homes; Freemansburg, 115 homes: and lower Saucon Township, 21 homes. Of 
these 366, 1 home was destroyed, 3 condemned, 4 had major damages, and the 
balance suffered minor damages. 

Survey was also instrumental in informing the county health department of 
the lack of drinking water in the Steel City area and arranged for supplying this 
area with water until the health unit had chlorinated the wells, tested and 
approved the water for consumption. Arrangements were made also for pro- 
curement and distribution of lime in this area. 


Rescue Committee 


Mr. William L. Weiss, chairman, and members of the committee evacuated 
approximately 45 persons from the Vineyard Street section; 27 families in Free- 
mansburg; and 10 families in Steel City. First aiders assisted with stretcher 
cases, 
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Shelter Committee 


Twenty-four families of 61 persons were taken to the Naval Reserve training 
center. Temporary quarters in the Public Housing Authority were arranged for 
some and others were taken to friends and relatives. The balance were able to 
return to their homes Saturday evening and the shelter was closed, 


Food Committee 


Canteen started serving coffee and doughnuts at 4 o’clock Friday morning at 
Vineyard Street, Freemansburg, and at the shelter. Later that day meals were 
prepared for the evacuees at the shelter and the staff of volunteers at the Chapter 
House. When it became necessary, because of lack of cooking facilities in homes, 
to feed over 600 in Bethlehem, Freemansburg, Steel City, and the National Guard 
at Raubsville (Easton Chapter territory), Mr. Jack Gordon of the Saucon Valley 
Country Club was called. He arranged for procurement of approximately 4,000 
meals from the Saucon Valley Country Club, the Bethlehem Steel Club, and the 
Hotel Bethlehem to be served by Canteen. 


Clothing Committee 


Mr. Nat Glazier, chairman, and members of his committee sorted donated new 
and used clothing in the barn. When these facilities became overcrowded, the 
excess was stored in the showroom of City Motors, was later boxed by the Jaycees 
and taken to the Bethlehem Steel warehouse until needed. Chapter committee 
volunteers and volunteers from the community have continued to man the barn 
every day in order to fill warehouse orders issued by case workers. On Wednes- 
day, August 25, two truckloads of clothing and furniture were taken to East 
Stroudsburg Disaster Headquarters. 


Medical and nursing aid committee 


Dr. Richard Refowich, vice chairman of the disaster committee, also func- 
tioned as medical aid chairman at the shelter and at headquarters. Miss 
Naomi Houser, disaster nurse, and members of her committee arranged for 
nursing coverage at the shelter on 8-hour shifts. First aiders set up emergency 
Stations in Freemansburg and Steel City on a 24-hour basis and gave emergency 
care to approximately 250 workers injured doing cleanup work. Medical sup- 
plies, sterno, hypodermic needles were procured locally and sent to Stroudsburg 
at their request. 


Transportation committee 


Mr. John Hittinger, chairman, arranged for transportation necessary when 
families were being evacuated and has arranged for the moving of complete 
household furnishings and heavy articles for families locating in new quarters. 
Mrs. Earnest R. Armstrong, service groups chairman, and Mrs. Earl Kunsman, 
motor service, or their alternates, dispatched volunteer trucks and drivers with 
food and canteen workers, controlled the pickups and deliveries of donated 
furniture and clothing, arranged for the delivery and pickup of the flood appeal 
coin boxes, provided transportation for the building inspectors from National, 
and took care of the many other errands connected with the total operation. 
Outstanding service was provided by the USMCR and USNR, Army recruiting 
personnel and numerous business firms and individuals in the community. 


Communications committee 


Mr. Arthur McCracken, chairman, coordinated the work of the Delaware- 
Lehigh Amateur Radio League. During the first period of the emergency, 
mobile operators stationed in various affected areas provided direct communi- 
cations between the survey and rescue teams and the chapter house. 

On Saturday when the TWX terminal at Bound Brook asked if we could 
establish contact with Pike County, 2 operators with equipment and the Chap- 
ter generator were airlifted by helicopter to Milford and remained until Thurs- 
day night, August 25. This unit served as the communications outlet for Gov- 
ernor Leader’s organized evacuation of the Pocono camps. On Sunday, Strouds- 
burg requested mobile equipment and 8 HAMS were dispatched to the area and 
remained 2 days. Reports on the conditions of the camps in the Pocono area 
were referred to us and a list of these was logged for persons requesting in- 
formation and for broadcasting. 

Other important messages and anouncements were relayed by Mr. McCracken 
to Station WGPA for broadcasting. Junior Red Cross members served as mes- 
sengers at disaster headquarters. 
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Family service committee 


Mrs. Oliver Holton, chairman, and members of her committee—4 volunteer 
caseworkers from the telephones at disaster headquarters, handled 79 welfare 
inquiries, kept a control on offers of food, clothing, and household furnishings, 
issued warehouse orders for these donated goods, issued disbursing orders to 
meet emergency needs for shelter, food, clothing, and medical care, set up head- 
quarters for 2 days at St. Joseph’s Hall, Northampton, to meet the emergency 
needs in that area, and provided necessary clerical and stenographic assistance at 
the chapter house. 

The home service staff, 2 volunteer interviewers, 4 disaster caseworkers from 
the National Red Cross staff, and a visitor released by the Northampton County 
DPA are processing the applications for rehabilitation assistance. Applications 
for this assistance were mailed to all families on file for emergency aid and all 
families reported by the survey teams, and were distributed to the other homes 
in the areas by members of the MORA Club. The case registration to date totals 
261. Eight thousand, seven hundred and forty-two dollars and eleven cents has 
been expended to date for emergency assistance. 


Fund-raising committee 


Mr. M. W. VanBilliard, chairman, cleared the flood appeal with the fund-co- 
ordination council of the chamber of commerce and arranged for the distribution 
of coin boxes to the nine banks in the chapter territory. The voluntary appeal 


has resulted in receipts of $22,512.93 to date. Thank-you letters have been sent to 
all contributors. 


Public information committee 


Mr. C. Fred Ritter, chairman, and reporters from the Globe Times and Allen- 
town Morning Call have told the story of the local operation and supported the 
flood appeal. TV material sent by National was delivered to WLEV. 


Supply committee 


Cots and blankets to supplement the chapter stock were borrowed from the 
3ethlehem Steel Co. and the Lehigh County chapter for the National Guard, 
the P. P. & L. Co. at Martin’s Creek, the Eatson and Bethlehem chapter shelters, 
and families placed in temporary quarters. 

People offering furniture were asked to hold it until plans could be completed 
for placing it where needed. Members of the MORA Club visited the donors’ 
homes to make a detailed inventory for use by the caseworkers. Every attempt 
was made to control these donations but some were brought to the chapter house 
and have been stored temporarily at the Coca-Cola Co. 

Thank-you letters have been sent by the chapter chairman to all persons volun- 
teering services, and to those donating, or offering to donate, household furnish- 
ings and other supplies. 

The chapter chairman and members of the board of directors manned the 
eontrol desk at disaster headquarters from August 19 through September 8, 
and were responsible for special assignments in order to assist the disaster 
committee in performing its many functions. An advisory committee composed 
of representatives from Bethlehem, Freemansburg, Northampton, and the board 
of directors has been appointed to review rehabilitation award recommendations. 
The total cost locally for mass care, emergency grants and rehabilitation awards 
has been estimated at $34,000. 

A meeting of the disaster committee and the board members assisting was 
held on September 8 to review the emergency operation and to consider steps for 
improving the organization. The disaster chairman has arranged a meeting 
with city officials for September 14 to review Red Cross and governmental 
responsibilities at time of natural disasters. 

A log was maintained at disaster headquarters during the entire operation 
which gives a complete report of the work done by committees and volunteers 
and is available for review. The chapter received many phone calls from persons 
offering services and resources and a file of this information has been set up 
for future reference. 
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Flood damage, city of Bethlehem, Pa. 


(Preliminary estimate) 


1. Sewage-treatment plant: 
Repairs to 2 steam generators for heating plant timing units and 


TO I $300 
Replacement of lubricants and ferric chloride a ae suited 400 

31 motors, removed, cleaned, rewound, and replaced, and replacing 
I OOO I iia anit Rania iin Ate Rn ies mail setlanns th 2, 800 
Skin cen iil a aac 3, 500 

2. Trunk sewer repairs (Bethlehem Steel Co.) (work done by 
P. B. & N. BE. R. R.) for repairing tracks and inspecting manholes, etc_. 1, 720 
3. Street and sewer department: Overtime wages to personnel_____-_~~ 970 
4, GORSIIS ANG O18 FOF Bil GOOU I cn emtinrit ctor hin neictinier nana 270 


5. Department of public safety: 








Orertine wageom te. pertonneh ioe eed ccs do kel de 580 

Sepiiiveite: Binbe ainih puis 40 ka en i in htc 1, 810 

aaiiieebant GRE. MINORS ect hk Se Bt rice is 200 

TINT ts alias sci cn ithe tetanic tas cites Site titties eat ll aaieeit 2, 590 

Os Nahi hn ito tahiti peabiguenctndaioree tatecepics ageansiiscengio 1, 950 

7. Monocacy Creek clearance (by Robert F. Sell) : Equipme nt rental____ 2, 270 
8. Lehigh River pumping station: 

Rewinding 2 250-horsepower motors______-----..____-------.... 4, 500 

Transfer and switchgear reconditioning and replacements hide 7, 500 

asd oo tetas cet hed eine Aaeiaae heen aesh eee a ea 

CAEN NE kth cui de lalighoedbaia endian tndtnay ahidsse sale aemntier 25, 270 


Mr. Jones. Our next witness is Mr. Wesley S. Thomas, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Rural Electrification Association. Mr. 
Thomas, you may proceed. 

Mr. Tuomas. | appreciate the opportunity of coming to Pocono. 

Mr. Jonrs. The people of Pocono are glad to have you. sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you ever have occasion to come up into Pennsy]l- 
vania, I hope—not on the same mission, however—that you will come 
to Sullivan County—I hope the management doesn’t hear these re- 

marks—and, too, Mr. Chairman, we'll keep the wolves from howling 
all night. 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY S. THOMAS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
PENNSYLVANIA RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION, FORKS- 
VILLE, PA. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Wesley S. Thomas. [ am man: iger of the Sullivan County 
Rural Electric Cooperative with offices at Forksville, Pa. 

The cooperative serves a predominately submarginal area with a 
membership of 1,885, operating 472 miles of distr ibution line. I also 
act as secretary to the Pennsylvania Rural Electric Association, a 
service organization of the 13 rural electric cooperatives in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The devastation that has just hit the eastern part of our great Com- 
monwealth with a tragic loss of life, and many of them innocent 
children, in addition to the unaccountable property damage and the 
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destruction of life and property in the States to the east is a serious 
catastrophe and a reminder to everyone that some plan of action 
should be developed to eliminate a similar situation in the future. 

It would be erroneous for me, as an individual, or anyone else to 
suggest a program and say that it would correct the wide and varied 
destruction over a multi-State area. This can only come about by 
cooperation of the Federal Government, the seve ral States, and the 
interests within those States. I believe we can all agree after wit- 
nessing the degradation, that it is imperative to become positiv e minded 
on remedial action. 

The great watersheds elsewhere have been brought under control 
to a great extent and made to serve the people of an area rather than 
destroy. Why has the Northeast been permitted to drift on a course 
such as we are experiencing at this time? Why have not the water 
resources of this vast area been channeled to serve? All that has been 
done for 30 years has been to waste words—words by selfish interests 
that fail to see or will not see beyond their own domain. These in- 
terests in their narrow and limited scope care not for interests “beyond 
the horizon.” As a result, the public suffers, both physically as well 
as economically. 

Let us take a brief moment to specifically cite some of these so-called 
interests. The coal industry, both the miners and the operators, have 
always turned a deaf ear on anything that they could reason might 
adversely affect coal. The coal industry today is a sick industry and 
more specifically tied to Pennsylvania’s economic welfare, but I would 
like to ask at this time if the development of our water resources and 
any allied economically feasible electric power in the Northeast has 
contributed to the coal industry’s illness ? 

The miners and operators cannot blame conservation and the devel- 
opment of water resources for their plight. It is a natural evolution 
of use, comparable to the railroads taking over the burdens of the old 
canal boats years ago. However, there is one big difference, for the 
coal industry has its place in our economy and it will always be a vital 
part of this great industrial Nation. 

Reverse the thinking somewhat and explore to see what is possible 
with coal. If all the practical and feasible development of our water 
resources were completed by 1965 this development would total less 
than 20 percent of our national requirements. It is calculated that 
the average annual use of electrical energy on the farms and in the 
home of the Nation will be 5,000 kilowatt-hours by 1965, in addition 
to the industrial use. Surely only a small part of the growth can be 
satisfied by development of our rivers. The firm kilowatt load can 
be carried ‘by coal on a 24-hour basis which would make a tremendous 
economy in production and subsequent cost to the public. The river 
developments, as far as they will be able to do so, can supply the peak 
loads which are expensive loads, but they would become a low-cost 
supply and at the same time be a means of controlling river flow in 
a safe and sane manner. This combined use of coal and water will 
tend to show a favorable cost to the public and a marked annual in- 
crease in coal consumption. This latter is what the coal industry 
seeks and what the rest of us wish. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Oakes, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co., of Allentown, Pa. ., stated just after the 
disaster and with reference to the company’s Wallenpaupack Dam 
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that the dam provided “tremendous protection of life and property.” 
Why, then, do the public-utility companies, particularly in the North- 
east, so bitterly oppose conservation and development of our rivers? 
They, it would seem, should be interested in life and property else- 
where than on or near Lake Wallenpaupack. 

Here again we have interests “confined to the horizon.” The util- 
ities have failed in many instances to grasp the pulse of a throbbing 
and expanding economy. ‘They are satisfied to drift on their long 
outmoded philosophy of “keep the price high” and thereby control the 
supply and at the same time hamstring economic development. 

This arrested development is characterized by the Northeast and 
it is readily undertsood when we realize that the economy of this 
Nation is geared to electric motors, pot lines, and the many other 
requirements of industry. Asa result, the Northeast has stood by and 
complacently witnessed the other areas take our industries into their 
open arms while new industries brought into being by the sciences do 
not even nod to Pennsylvania, New York, and New England while 
passing through on their way to new sites in the Southeast, Southwest, 
and Northwest. 

The Federal Power Commission lists less than 800,000 kilowatts 
developed on the rivers of the Northeast and at the same time there 
is an undeveloped capacity of 414 million kilowatts which at times is 
allowed a free hand to destroy life and do property damage far in 
excess of costs to control nature’s rampant forces. We have not 
accepted our public responsibilities and as a result we are faced with 
the most shameful waste of precious life and wanton destruction of 
homes, factories, and wealth in many forms that this area has ever 
known. 

There are other groups “confined to the horizon” of their immediate 
balance sheets and they are losing sight of the possibilities that lay 
beyond, but let us look at problems in a less serious vein for a moment. 

Did you ever hear of a coal charge on hydrogenerated_ kilowatt- 
hours? Preposterous you say, but nevertheless true. If I complain 
about it, I am a Socialist; if I do not, I am worse, and if I happen to 
mention it in polite utility circles, I am immediately surrounded by 
glad-hand boys with stale jokes who put forth great effort to drown 
my problems while the unexplainable continues on with a past history 
of 16 years. 

Another queer twist of more recent vintage: Coal is delivered to a 
New York State generating plant from the Pennsylvania hard-coal 
fields and the kilowatt-hours are billed to the cooperative to include 
a charge for $10 coal. Yet we receive no energy from New York State 
and this $10 coal. Our power comes from the opposite direction in 
Pennsylvania, from $4 coal. It is confusing, I know. 

These subcommittee hearings are a result of the Hoover Commission 
on Organization and more recently the terrible floods in the areas 
adjacent to Mr. Pocono. I have taken considerable time in referring 
to floods, water resources, and power. I trust that I may indulge your 
time for just a few minutes more with reference to the Commission. 

Our two-party system is the marvel of the world in its inefficiencies 
as well as efficiencies, accomplishment, wastes, and wealth; and the 
workability of this vast land holds even ourselves in awe. I believe 
that the purpose of the Commission was fine. Government needs a 
constant analysis for improvement. But why did not Mr. Hoover pick 
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just one member of the Commission from the field of rural electrifica- 
tion as long as his Commission was going to take a stand affecting 
such a large segment of the country’s agriculture. I am sure that one 
member could not override a majority 

Mr. Lirscoms. Amen. . 

Mr. Tuomas. However, that member could at least advise the Com- 
mission on matters in which they appear to grossly lack acquaintance. 

It is recommended that the right to generate and transmit be taken 
from the farmers. There is no sound reasoning for that recommenda- 
tion, except to remove the only bargaining power the farmers have. 
It is the only element of competition between the private utilities and 
the cooperative and the recommendation in itself leads me, as well as 
many, many others, to believe the private-utility industry is seeking 
a monopoly which is headed for a repetition of the 1920’s with all its 
shame and scandai, and with which Mr. Hoover is fully familiar. 

If the private utilities and the Commission are honest about the 
question they will welcome the cooperatives’ limited competition for 
what it may be worth in our free-enterprise system. 

The cooperatives are as much free enterprise as any segment of our 
country, and as American as apple pie, yet the Commission has pointed 
to our interest rate and hollered “subsidy.” If there is any element 


of subsidy, let us turn the page and have a look at the railroads, air- 
lines, steamships, industry in general, and yes, the utilities. 

Only in the last 3 years of REA’s 20-year history has the Govern- 
ment interest rate exceeded the rate by the cooperatives and then only 
by 0.051, 0.207, and 0.043 of 1 percent. If that is too much to pay for 
electricity to benefit agriculture, I am sure that the farmers will be 


willing to meet the ante, but not through Mr. Hoover’s banking in- 
terests on Wall Street. 

By promiscuous advertising the “interests” have misinformed the 
public, until the public is quite confused. Constructive advertising 
and education of the public in the use of the various services would 
be far more remunerative and ethical. 

I am wondering what the people of the Delaware watershed and 
the Connecticut River Valley feel about the loss and suffering. They 
have not overcome shock sufficiently at this early date, but you and 
I cannot pass it off as an “act of God.” He expects us to assume our 
responsibilities and this great loss is evidence that we have failed. 

Full cooperation of all segments or our great Nation is the only 
means by which we can win for ourselves and maintain a high living 
standard and at the same time be assured that we will not succumb 
to a socialistic or communistic ideology. 

Again, I thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thomas, have you read the Hoover report? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have not read it probably in its entirety, nor can 
I say that I have studied it as fully, maybe, as it should be, to be a 
specialist on it, but I have scanned through it. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You do not feel then that you can objectively, with- 
out inserting some of the statements that you put in your statement 
on the recommendations contained in the Hoover report, speak on 
the recommendations ! 
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You are more interested in making the type of presentation that 
you made ¢ 

Mr. Tomas. As a layman, I have never differentiated between the 
Hoover report and the task report. Now, all the publicity that we 
read in the papers is the Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. Lirscomr. You have sat here for 2 days. You know that I am 
trying to evaluate the recommendations made by the Hoover Com- 
mission. Now, you are appearing here to testify on the Hoover Com- 
mission report, in my opinion. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what I have understood in the last 2 days. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Objectively, I would like to have you, without bring- 
ing in the other angle that you brought in yourself, speak on the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I do not think that it is sound with the whole 
Federal policy that has been in existence from the time that this coun- 
try was founded. I do not know whether it is in the Hoover report 
or the task force that the interest rates and the debt of REA is in a 
roundabout way recommended. I do not know just which of the 
volumes it appears in, but I don’t think that the Hoover report is 
sound with our history for the last 150 or 175 years. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And that is a personal opinion you have as a result 
of reading articles in the newspapers and things of that sort? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that is the only place we have to get informa- 
tion, is the newspapers and the reports that we get. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But, I mean, do you gather that impression from 
reading- 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Reading and studying the report? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscomp. I didn’t get, quite, from your testimony, the first 
time you said it, whether you actually made a study of the report. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, what do you mean by astudy? I haven’t spent 
daysonit. I’ve scanned it over, probably an hour at a time; probabl 
2 or 3 hours would cover all the time I’ve spent on it, and, good Lord, 
you could spend days on it. 

Mr. Lirescoms. What type of advertising do the cooperatives make 
in behalf of themselves ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The Pennsylvania Association, as far as I can remem- 
ber, has only put out one pamphlet—I think it was a year or 2 years 
ago—setting forth the 13 cooperatives, their managers, officers, direc- 
tors, statistical information as to miles of line, consumers, kilowatt- 
hours, and so forth. That is all that Pennsylvania has ever done. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You refer to promiscuous advertising by the “inter- 
ests.” Are you referring to something specific—false advertising? 

Mr. Tuomas. Their national advertising I don’t think is ethical. 
They might better be giving the farmer and public—well, educating 
them on the uses of electricity and doing something that would be 
worthwhile. I don’t think you can agree that that advertising, a lot 
of it, is ethical. 

Mr. Lrescoms. I have never looked at it in that light, sir. 

Mr. THomas. When you take nationwide advertising that—well, one 
I recall definitely showed a little baby—I imagine it was a boy—and 
advertising with the words, well, “Whose taxes is he going to be pay- 
ing when he grows up?” and so forth. I have no—— 
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Mr. Lirscoms. Does that hurt because the shoe fits, or what? 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t think the shoe fits. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I’m wondering today what kind of taxes my chil- 
dren are going to be paying. 

Mr. Tuomas. That’s right; but is it going to be for flood relief and 
water development of—and I stated it in my report here—of feasible 
electric power, or is it going to be for the war bill that we have run up 
in the three wars that I can remember and have lived through? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Your complaint concerning government goes way 
back to 1926, as you point out. Have you had the same complaint all 
through the administrations? 

Mr. Tuomas. Why, I don’t know as I mean to complain about gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Liescoms. I’m thinking of the Delaware River, for instance. 
It has been in controversy through Democratic administrations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And Republican administrations. 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t think, regardless of the administration, it 
makes much difference. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You kind of put your finger right on Mr. Hoover 
here. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think in this instance; yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. Which instance is that? 

Mr. Tuomas. You know, I’m of the same political faith you are. 

Mr. Liescoms. Iknow. That doesn’t bothermeatall. I’m reading 
from your statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think in this instance—well, in fact, Mr. Hoover’s 
philosophy has never been—not noticeably, at least—has never been 
down with the people, in my opinion, where it should be. He has 
figured that everything should be operated from his Wall Street inter- 
ests, and whatever trickles down to the little fellow 

Mr. Lirscoms. Do you know that to be a fact or do you know it 
from the propaganda that you object to? 

Mr. Tuomas. It appears that way. He has no foundation for 
objection. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And, of course, you know that the Commission 
members voted on this report and were allowed to submit their dis- 
sents, and so the recommendations contained in here, plus the dis- 
sents, are the Commission’s words, not Mr. Hoover’s alone, and, well, 
you know the people that are on the Commission—I won’t read them 
again. 

“Mr. Tuomas. As I said in my remarks, why didn’t they get seg- 
ments of the country? You read the names. Who are they? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Herbert Brownell, Jr., James A. Farley, Dr. Flem- 
ming, Styles Bridges 

Mr. Jones. You’re talking about the task force now? 

Mr. Tuomas. I’m talking about the same thing he is. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Robert G. Storey, Clarence J. Brown, Chet Holi- 
field, Joseph Kennedy, Sidney Mitchell, Solomon C. Hollister. 

So that is the Commission Mr. Hoover was chairman of. Any- 
way, I believe that throughout the hearings that this subcommittee is 
going to have on the Hoover Commission report, that we should be 
objective on this and try 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the only approach on the problem. 
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Mr. Lrescoms. And try to delete as much politics as possible. 
Mr. Tuomas. That’s right. 

Mr. Liescoms. If that is possible. 

Mr. Jones. Off the Seiad. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any further questions ? 


Mr. Liescoms. No, sir. 
Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. We’re glad to 


have had you and we appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce two men 
from up in my area. I believe that they just want to present their 
statements. Mr. J. L. Hubbard, from Towanda. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have a prepared statement ? 


Mr. Husparp. I have; yes. 
Mr. Jones. And you want to present it to the committee ? 


Mr. Hussar. That’s right. 
Mr. Jones. Without objection, the statement will be made a part 


of the record. 


STATEMENT OF J. LAWRENCE HUBBARD, MANAGER, CLAVERACK ELECTRIC COOPERA- 
TIVE, INc., TOWANDA, PA. 


My name is J. Lawrence Hubbard. I am manager at the Claverack Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., with offices located at 507 Main Street, Towanda, Pa. We are 
an REA-financed electric cooperative, having borrowed $2,476,971.94 from the 
REA to construct 1,763.9 miles of line and established a headquarters and utility 
plant to serve 5,689 members over 1,763.9 miles of line in 8 counties of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, namely, Bradford, Wyoming, Susquehanna, Luzerne, 
Lycoming, Lackawanna, Sullivan, and Tioga. 

We have made all repayments and interest installments on schedule plus 
maintaining our property in a good operating state of repair, plus building up an 
adequate replacement reserve for future maintenance, despite the high cost of 
power, which is far in excess of the national average, as well as limitations on 
the quantity of power, unsatisfactory voltage, and frequent interruptions of 
electric service, 

Our coperative was organized and incorporated in 1937 with the first lines 
being energized in that year, with additional miles of line being built each 
succeeding year. Our cooperative came into being out of necessity to get electric 
service to the more than 85 percent of unserved rural establishments in our 
area. We are not in any way a part of the United States Government public- 
power program. We are a consumer-owned and operated corporation, just the 
same as railroads, aircraft, and other industries which have borrowed money 
from the Government, which are not mentioned in any of the Hoover reports. 

The following is a summary of power purchased from 1940 up and until the 
present time, with total cost as well as kilowatt-hours cost. 


| 
Kilowatt-hours| Cost Per kilo- 
purchased “re watt-hour 


Year | Coal charge 
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The preceding summary indicates that our loads have doubled in approxi- 
mately every 3 years and we anticipate that with present new appliances and 
farm equipment being developed with new uses for electricity, the load growth 
will continue at its present rate or possibly higher. 

In view of these facts, we are vitally interested in the natural resources for 
power that can be developed in this area. At the present time, all the power 
being used by our cooperative members is being purchased from the Northern 
Pennsylvania Power Co. and generated at or near Clearfield, Pa., by coal and 
transmitted over joint transmission lines of Pennsylvania Hlectric and Northern 
Pennsylvania Power Co. 

We cannot see any good reason why there cannot be flood control and hydro- 
electricity developed in Pennsylvania, as the need of flood control has just 
recently been so shéckingly demonstrated and the power need has been of much 
concern to everyone for many years. In our opinion, it will be much worse as 
the coal supply is limited, particularly in some sections, and the atomic genera- 
tion is still in the experimental stages, but there is millions of kilowatt-hours 
of cheap power that can be generated from the rivers in our State as well as 
being able to control the devastating floods which occur each year in portions 
of Pennsylvania. 

I sincerely hope that there can be some development of this type come to the 
Northeast which is so badly needed. 

I thank you. 


Mr. Tuomas. And Mr. Maurice Whitlock, from Mansfield, Pa. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Whitlock, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Wuittock. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection it will be made a part of the record 
immediately after the statement of Mr. Hubbard. 


STATEMENT OF MAurRICcE S. WHITLOCK, MANAGER, TrRI-CouNty RurRAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, INC., MANSFIELD, Pa. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Maurice S. Whitlock and I am manager of the 
Tri-County Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., with headquarters at Mansfield, Pa. 
I am appearing for my cooperative, the Tri-County Rural Electric Cooperative, 
regarding flood control and hydroelectric power. 

We are deeply interested in any flood-control program in our area where the 
projects can develop hydroelectric power. The Army engineers have a plan 
for flood control in Tioga, Clinton, and Potter Counties. We believe that if 
these projects are developed they should have a dual purpose. We see no reason 
why, if electric power can be developed, this source of power cannot be used 
to help repay the cost of the project. 

We understand that the recent session of Congress authorized funds for an 
engineering study of the Kettle Creek area in Clinton County for flood control. 
Past studies have indicated a certain amount of hydropower available if electric 
generators are installed. This is an area served by this cooperative and we 
could use this electricity to an advantage, and the revenues from this power 
could help to amortize the expense of construction. 

The General State Authority of Pennsylvania is now building a flood-control 
dam in Cameron County: but no authorization has been made to install electric 
generators and any direct revenues from this project are lost forever. 

This cooperative buys most of its power requirements from a local utility 
company, and the price of power is based on the cost of coal delivered to a 
Binghamton, N. Y., power station. Our power costs are very high due mainly 
to transportation costs in hauling this coal from the lower Pennsylvania coal 
fields to Binghamton. The cooperative has no alternative in buying this high- 
priced electricity. If dual purpose dams are built when flood control is author- 
ized Some revenues would be returned to the agency building the project; and 
local use could be made of the electricity, presumably at a great saving to the 
cooperative. 

We are deeply interested in providing electricity to our customers as cheaply 
as possible. We serve rural, sparsely populated areas, and it has been of inesti- 
mable value to our farmers. We have 1,600 miles of line serving 6,400 customers, 
and you can see that it is not an attractive area for a private utility. That is 
why it is necessary for us to buy electricity at the very lowest cost. 

Our members are hard-working farmers, to whom the 8-hour, 5-day week is 
something you read about in the papers. The farmer’s day begins before day- 
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light and ends after dark, 7 days each week. If you ride through our territory 
at 5 or 6 a. m. you would find most of the buildings of our customers lighted ; and 
in the evening you would see them lighted until 8 or 9 o’clock. These farmers 
merit and need low-cost electricity; they cannot compete with regions where 
people enjoy the benefits of cheap hydroelectric service. 

While I speak for only one cooperative, and for a sparsely settled area of 
farmers, What I have said applies to many other communities as well. I would 
be pleased to take any person, or group of persons that you would appoint, 
through any part or all of our area; so that you could see what our cooperative 
has meant to the farmers we serve. 

Mr. Jones. Our next witness is Mr. Jack Anderson, State Council 
of Civil Defense, area office, at Quakertown, Pa. , 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Glad to have you, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anverson. I wish, first of all, to apologize for the fact that 
I do not have a complete prepared statement; I just haven’t had the 
time. 

Mr. Jones. You may proceed, Mr. Anderson. 

_ Mr. Anperson. I’m informed one of the things the committee is 
interested in is how the flood started. Has that been covered ade- 
quately in the past testimony ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I’m sure you can contribute to some explanation 
of it. We would be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF JACK ANDERSON, EASTERN AREA DIRECTOR, STATE 
COUNCIL OF CIVIL DEFENSE, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Mr. Anperson. To start with, of course, we had Hurricane Connie 
before we had Hurricane Diane. The streams were quite high, to 


begin with, especially here in the Pocono area. 

To give you a picture of what happened, I brought here a stream 
map of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, with some of the areas 
marked and the relative rainfall of those areas. For example, in 
the 24-hour period from August 18 to August 19 there was 10.07 
inches of rainfall in Gouldsboro, 10.63 in Mount Pocono, and 9.08, 
unofficially recorded by a private forecaster, in Buck Hill. 

All of those areas, if you will note, are the headwaters of the 
Wallenpaupack, the ee akc and the Brodhead Creek, its 
tributaries. 

Comparatively speaking, the official rainfall for Willow Grove, 
which is outside of Philadelphia, was 3.69; Allentown, 3.34; and 
Palm, which is in the Perkiomen Valley, 4.27. So it is quite obvious 
that the real reason for the flood was the Pocono area and the terriffic 
amount of rainfall that fell up in this area—the Mount Pocono, the 
Gouldsboro area. And it is significant, too, to note that while the 
Lehigh River has its headwaters almost at the same place—that is, 
slightly to the west of the Pocono headwaters—that the Lehigh River 
did not have a correspondingly devastating flood. So that the rain- 
fall was sort of a cell, a raincell, in a pocket right up here in the 
Pocono area. 

Now, it is our conception—and when I say “our” I mean the civil- 
defense conception—that what happened is that in these small moun- 
tain streams you have a case where it bored out the hemlocks and 
the trees, pine trees, immediately adjacent to the stream, took them 
downstream and formed barricades, dams, and built up dam after 
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dam, and dam after dam broke and each time it broke the water was 
successively stronger until you got down in the Brodheads Creek, 
and I think I can tell you a little more later down around Analomink, 
to tell you what happened to cause a terrific loss of life, especially at 
Camp Davis. 

There was some warning of this flood; the State civil defense did 
have some warning from the Weather Bureau that there was trouble 
brewing, and a period of about 24 hours prior to this flood we sent 
out some preliminary warnings to some of the civil-defense directors 
in what we thought would be the affected areas. 

The thing that did happen is this: According to the forecasts that 
we had from the Weather Bureau, it would be the Lehigh watershed 
and Schuylkill watershed that would take the greatest runoff of water. 
They didn’t miss it by much, but they missed it sufficiently that it 
wasn’t the Lehigh watershed and the Schuylkill that caused the trou- 
ble, but, rather, the Delaware watershed; but, as you can see by 
studying this map, there wasn’t too much of an error or it didn’t take 
too much margin to throw it over there. 

Also, at about 7 p. m. on August 18 we were again warned by the 
Weather Bureau that there were record floods coming. They assem- 
bled at the State civil defense office and immediately contacted all 
the civil-defense directors along the Lehigh and Schuylkill water- 
sheds and we notified them—this would be civil defense at Schuylkill 
County, Carbon County, Lehigh County, Northampton County, 
Berks County, Montgomery County, and the city of Philadelphia— 
they were all notified that there were serious floods on the way. Unfor- 
tunately, it was not our belief that there would be a serious flood up 
in this Pocono area. 

Now, it appeared at about 11 p. m. that night that Norristown 
would be in the center of things, and Dr. Gerstell, the State director 
of civil defense, ordered me to Norristown and we spent the night 
at Norristown. I don’t know whether it is in the province of this com- 
mittee—are you interested in this Pennington Island scene that is 
down along the Delaware River in Bucks County ? 

Mr. Jones. We are interested in anything you will tell us. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I was ordered to Norristown and I stayed at 
the Norristown civil defense office until about 5:30 p.m. on the morn- 
ing of August 19. At that time or just prior to 5:30 another condi- 
tion came to our attention, namely, that there were two islands in the 
Delaware River—one called Treasure Island and one Pennington 
Island—and Pennington Island is located at Erwinna and the other 
island, Treasure Island, is iocated a few miles below that point, near 
Point Pleasant. These two islands we were informed were both in- 
habited by Boy Scouts—I’1l retract that—I don’t think they were Boy 
Scouts; they were children, but not Boy and Girl Scouts in particu- 
lar, but, I think, the Presbyterian Church of the United States had 
the camps. 

We were contacted by a Mr. Thomas Green—there was a telephone 
operating on Pennington Island—to the effect that these children 
were in jeopardy. The first steps that were taken by the State coun- 
cil of civil defense were to contact the Corps of Engineers’ office at 
Philadelphia and a Mr. Phillips. It was reported to me that a de- 
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tachment of Corps of Engineers troops with ducks would report to 
this scene to evacuate these children. 

At about 5:30 I left Norristown for the scene of this Pennington 
Island trouble at Erwinna. I arrived there—oh, there was delay due 
to bad roads—I believe I arrived there somewhere in the vicinity of 
about 8 o’clock. At the time I arrived there a ham radio operator, 
Brad Algeo, was on the scene at Erwinna with a ham set and he told 
me that at that time the Corps of Engineers detachment with the 
ducks had been sighted near Yardley, Pa., and that help was on its 
way. 

At that time the river, in my judgment, was about 20 feet above nor- 
mal level and there were 3 steps that I can vividly recall, on the top 
ane that led down into the river bank—there were 3 steps still not 

ooded. 

At the time that I arrived there, due to the fact that I thought these 
engineers were on the way, I didn’t think the situation was particu- 
larly serious, but within 2 hours they didn’t show up and the situa- 
tion I regarded as grave. Through Mr. Algeo I sent a message to 
Dr. Gerstell, the State director of civil defense, that some alternate 
means of evacuating these children should be sought at once. 

By 11 o’clock no help had as yet arrived—no sign of this detach- 
ment—and by that time the situation was indeed serious. We sent out 
another call to the State council of civil defense and told them that 
in our opinion it was vitally necessary that helicopters be dispatched 
to that scene as soon as possible, and it was about 11: 30 or thereabouts 
that helicopters did arrive. The first helicopters arrived from Lake- 
hurst Training Station and a total of nine helicopters eventually got 
there and evacuated those children. That same afternoon the island 
was completely inundated except for a flagpole. Where that detach- 
ment was, of the Corps of Engineers, I have never found out. 

After that I reported to the Doylestown control center, civil de- 
fense, and was there given my orders to proceed to Stroudsburg. I 
arrived at Stroudsburg about 6 p. m. that night, and by that time 
most of the rescue work had been done. And this report of rescue 
work is largely a composite report that I got from the civil defense 
directors of Monroe County, and the deputy directors. 

Most of the boats that were used came from private resources. The 
boats were given without cost by department stores and by agencies 
for boats and outboard motors. As near as I can judge there were 
about 25 boats that were used by civil defense for that purpose. The 
calls for help were coming from chiefly—and the first calls, I might 
add, came from Tannersville, which is up on Pocono Creek. There 
it was estimated that a dozen families were evacuated by these people 
in boats. Some of them could not be reached because of the current. 

Canadensis, also, was a scene of quite a few rescues, where the civil 
defense forces of Barrett Township took care of the situation, mostly. 
And I would like to add that a great deal of the rescue work in the 
county was done by volunteer fire companies. There were a good 
many boats lost and a good many of the outboard motors destroyed, 
and we’re attempting to get some reimbursement for that loss through 
Public Law 875 and I don’t know whether we’re going to get it or not. 

Now, because of the high waters in Monroe County, what happened 
was this: The Delaware River on the east, by its terrific flood, the 
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Lackawanna River—or the Lackawaxen River, I should say—up heré 
to the north, and the Wallenpaupack Creek, here to the northwest, 
plus the Brodhead Creek, here on the east, isolated this area in Pike 
County and for a time there was no way that we could contact that 
area except by helicopter. When I arrived there on August the 19th, 
that was the only means that we had of communication into that area, 
with the exception of a ham radio operator who had been dropped 
into East Stroudsburg by helicopter and a one-bell telephone line that 
had been strung across into East Stroudsburg from Stroudsburg. 
All the bridges of the Brodhead Creek were washed out. There was 
no way of getting into that area. They were all gone. 

The Delaware River bridges were later passable, so that it was not 
too many days before you could get into the Pike County area by 
going up through Milford and then down Route 209 and into the Pike 
County area through that way. 

Now, during the time that that area was isolated, we kept some 
sort of contact with it by helicopters, most of these helicopters having 
been furnished by the Tobyhanna Military Depot. 

I have a report here that is in a typed form, that I could admit if 
the committee would care to have it, and which would have a lot 
of time. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, fine. If you will do that, we will appreciate it, 
Mr. Anderson, if you can submit it to the committee. We appreciate 
your coming down and giving us an account of your activities and the 
effort put forth by the Civil Defense Administration in this area to 
alleviate the situation that prevailed during the time of flood. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. No. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much for coming and appearing here 
today. And the statement will be made a part of the record. 


STATEMENT OF JACK ANDERSON, EASTERN AREA Director, STATE CoUNCIL oF CIVIL. 
DEFENSE, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


The isolated areas of Monroe and Pike Counties were reconnoitered by heli- 
copter immediately following the flood. The first trip was to Camp Davis, near 
Analomink, where it was rumored a “complete camp had been washed away.” 
(Actually “Camp” Davis is a misnomer. The camp was rather a cabin colony— 
the family sort, rented by week, month, or season. It was not sturdily built, in 
the main, with buildings, except for wooden studdings, built of composition 
board.) The report of this inspection team was that: (1) There was nothing 
left of the camp except a few bits of clothing stuck in muck and rock; (2) five 
of the persons were found to have been at Percy Crawford’s camp nearby that 
night and were safe; (3) a mother and daughter had survived the ordeal by water 
and were safe except for minor injuries; (4) there was no trace of the others, 
believed then to number 36 persons. 

The first Camp Davis inspection team reported that apparently the State high- 
way bridge below the camp had acted as a temporary dam, due to debris. Also, to 
the east of the camp a freight train had been parked, also damming the water. 
The team theorized that suddenly the bridge had “let loose,” sucking out the 
camp buildings. 

(Notre.—Camp Davis was built on a flat between Brodhead Creek and the 
Lackawanna Railroad tracks.) 

(Other reconnaissance reports follow. ) 

Analomink recoinnaissance, morning of August 20, 1955, Paul Crawn, recon- 
naissance director : 

Two children were found ill in this village and transported immediately to Mon- 
roe County General Hospital, East Stroudsburg. One, a 7-year-old girl, suffered 
high fever. The second, a 17-year-old boy, suffered apparent acute appendicitis. 
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Doctors are needed with typhoid innoculations. (Note.—This was done.) Loot- 
ing was reported. (Nore.—Auxiliary police were appointed and when this failed 
to accomplish its purpose, 12 National Guard soldiers were dispatched by Colonel 
Remetta.) They badly need a telephone. (Nore.—24 hours.) They have a 
ham radio which we furnished. 

(Nore.—As a result of this reconnaissance, a convoy was sent in on the first 
emergency bridge with food, medical supplies, babies’ clothing, an emergency 
generator for light and radio power, lanterns, shovels, and brooms (reported as 
acute shortage).) 

Canadensis reconnaissance (same as above) : 

Damage reported as most severe, but Barrett Township civil defense under 
Director Marshall Reese has situation well in hand with no immediate needs. 
They plead for consideration, however, of an early bridge. 

Pike County reconnaissance (morning of August 23, 1955), flown by Tobyhanna 
using their pilot as interrogator : 

Camp Lackawaxen was evacuated by the firemen of Milford on buses. There 
were 300 evacuated via the highway into Lackawaxen from Hawley. 

(Notr.—This camp was the subject of many rumors, thus the special note.) 

The road south of Lackawaxen is open, passable. 

Camps around Lords Valley are O. K. Talked to people there. The Lords 
Valley road is open from Blooming Grove to Porters Lake. 

Scout Camp Rock Hill Pond southeast of Lords Valley is O. K. So is Hemlock 
Lake, Pecks Pond, Promised Land. 

Highway Route 6 is open all across the north of Northern Valley. 

Highway to Rowlands is gone. Pastor in Rowlands said 4 or 5 cases of fever 
104-105°, mostly children. Can you get tetanus antitoxin—50 units? Rowlands 
has plenty of food. 

Notr.—Department of health and sanitation were given this report and took 
care of Rowlands cases. ) 

Newfoundland-Greentown-South Sterling reconnaissance (all day August 25, 
1955), Elmer Daniels, Canadensis, and Ray Davis, Stroudsburg office investi- 
gators: 

Reported that feeding for these towns (all of them neighbors) is conducted 
at Newfoundland School. The food situation appeared to be satisfactory. Lime 
was being brought in by Tobyhanna Signal Depot. The flood in Newfoundland 
was reported as 7 feet deep. : 

Major Barnes, 28th Division, was in charge of the area. There was no civil- 
defense director at the time of the disaster and William Gilpis, of Newfoundland. 
was given the post. He set up headquarters in the school building. Gilpin 
requested brooms, shovels, and work gloves and this headquarters rapidly 
dispatched them (same day). 

Roads were reported in fair, passable shape and a bridge was reported to have 
been constructed by John Mazurick, Gouldsboro. 

The Red Cross was reported active in the area. No clothing need was ap- 
parent. Bell Telephone and all utilities in area making surveys. 

Another camp effected seriously by the August 18 flood was Camp Massad, 
along Pocono Creek near Tannersville. The most serious situation here was 
the washout of the dirt road leading into Camp Massad. The civil-defense 
office contacted the State department of forest and waters, who bulldozed a 
crude road into the camp. About 1 week later this camp was evacuated for 
the season. 

Camp Miller, above Shawnee on Delaware River, was also flooded. Members 
of this camp were moved to Camp Hagen, below. Later on, the State council 
of civil defense evacuated these camps by bus at State expense, taking all of 
the children to the metropolitan area nearest their homes (mostly Allentown 
and Bethlehem). 

Of resort colonies, perhaps the hardest hit were Penn Hills Lodge, Pocono 
Gardens, and Henryville House. 

Penn Hills Lodge is comprised of a farmhouse and very attractive cabin 
colony, located on Brodheads Creek about a mile north of Analomink. Here 
several cabins were damaged badly and the farmhouse was flooded. In addi- 
tion, a swimming pool was damaged severely, land was ruined, and a barn 
demolished. On the scene many cars (estimate, 15) were damaged badly and 
had to be towed away. These cars were owned by owner and guests. 

Pocono Gardens is located on Paradise Creek, near Cresco. This resort was 
flooded and buildings and land damaged severely. This camp and Henryville 
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House, a half mile below, took the full force of Hunter’s Lake, which was 
smashed by the floodwaters. Hunter’s Lake covered better than 20 acres. 

Other camps and resorts suffered minor damages. Only Camp Davis is known 
to have sustained loss of life. 

Some of the flood’s losses, naturally, cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. These include: (1) thousands of acres of “bottom” land used for truck 
patching, pastureland; (2) trout fishing, for all of these streams were either 
privately or State stocked and furnished countless hours of recreation; (3) other 
recreation uses for many years; (4) loss of chickens, livestock, and many wild 
animals, especially woodchucks and rabbits. 

Many little losses also will never be known. Thousands of people in the 
Pocono area had flooded cellars and lost deep freezes, pumps, refrigerators, 
furnaces, and other items. 

It is not known by eivil defense what the estimated property damage is. 
The Red Cross is the suggested source for this information. 


Loss of life as of Sept. 5, 1955 
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NOTE.—Of these, Camp Davis, 28 aad, 8 missing. 


The Monroe County civil-defense organization was activated about 8 p. m. 
on August 18 and remained in action 24 hours a day until August 26. The 
organization was handicapped by the fact that the swollen rivers and 37 washed- 
out bridges stopped many of the division directors from reporting to the control 
center at the courthouse in Stroudsburg for duty. Thus, many of the civil- 
defense organizations within the county in flood-isclated areas operated almost 
independently. This, however, proved the value of having a civil-defense or- 
ganization in each borough and each township of the Commonwealth. 

On August 19 the eastern area director, State council of civil defense, was 
ordered into Monroe County by Governor Leader and State Civil Defense Di- 
rector Gerstell to coordinate disaster operations in the area. With the concur- 
rence of Judge Fred Davis, Monroe County civil-defense director, the following 
organization was set up. (Note: Not all were new appointments. ) 

Division directors were appointed for: 

1. Communications: This included amateur radio operators and messengers. 

2. Transportation: Hundreds of deliveries of supplies and other civil-defense 
missions were run gratis by local merchants and local transportation men 
under a prearranged program with civil defense. 

3. Debris clearance: A volunteer group under civil defense with volunteer 
bulldozers and dump trucks worked cleaning the streets of Stroudsburg and 
cleaning areas near Canadensis. 

4. Body searching and mortuary service: Daniel Warner, a Stroudsburg un- 
dertaker, was appointed as head of this service. This was necessary in view of 
the fact that prior to this coordination, bodies were being flown by helicopter to 
funeral directors in Scranton and other points without a single agency to 
maintain a casualty list or compare notes. This service operated in close co- 
operation with the county coroner and the State police and aided in the re- 
covery of bodies. The division also made all arrangements for renting a tempo- 
rary morgue (a large step-in refrigerator of a butcher shop) and established 
an identification morgue at Clearview, Stroudsburg, for embalmed bodies. 

5. Registration and information services: This was set up at Stroudsburg 
High School and published a daily casualty list in addition to compiling a list 
of persons known to be safe. Thousands of persons jammed this center, which 
was open 24 hours daily. Thirty-five clerks, in addition to supervisory person- 
nel and medical attendants, all completely voluntary, staffed this office. 

6. Ferry service: Two ferry services operated, both over the Brodhead Creek— 
one near Shawnee and one connecting Stroudsburg and Fast Stroudsburg. The 
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service was operated with privately owned boats and motors and the only pay- 
ment made by civil defense was for damages and for gas and oil. The service 
operated 24 hours daily anda pass from civil-defense headquarters was essen- 
tial for its use. (The pass is included in exhibits appended hereto.) 

7. Pass and identification service: Because of the fact that for a time only a 
ferry service operated between Stroudsburg and East Stroudsburg and later on, 
only a hastily constructed bridge connected the two towns, it was necessary to 
restrict travel in the areas. This was done by means of identification cards and 
passes, samples of which are included in the exhibits. This pass section was so 
busy that it was necessary to set up a special office to relieve the congestion at 
civil-defense headquarters. 

8. Supply services: This service was coordinated closely with the American 
Red Cross. As a matter of fact, supplies were handled by a committee of 3, 1 
each representing Red Cross, and civil defense, and 1 prominent local merchant. 

9. Rescue service: These activities have been described elsewhere in this 
report. 

10. Personnel and administration. 

11. Auxiliary police: In addition to the regular police force in Monroe 
County, civil-defense auxiliary police units operated 24 hours daily. The strength 
of this unit varied at various times; with the average force of about 100 persons. 
These men were trained prior to the disaster by a 24-hour, Commonwealth police 
course. This organization was invaluable. 

12. Health and medical: This organization performed valuable duties in secur- 
ing typhoid inoculations, lime, and in recommending sanitary procedures. 

Cooperating with all of the above divisions, the Commonwealth sent to Strouds- 
burg representatives of the State department of highways, welfare, State police, 
health, and the department of public assistance. These individuals were tied 
into Harrisburg with a special communication unit from the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, and teletypewriters. 

The civil-defense organization had liaison with Tobyhanna Signal Depot and 
Pennsylvania National Guard and in later days, with the Corps of Engineers. 
It was found that liaison with military authorities is one of the most difficult 
features of disaster operations. 


Mr. Jones. Our next witness is Mr. Robert P. Icelow, postmaster of 
New Hope, Pa. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Icetow. I have just two copies of a statement that I made up. 
1 do not know whether I am in the right place or not. , 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT P. ICELOW, POSTMASTER, NEW HOPE, PA. 


Mr. Icetow. I am just an ordinary guy who just about a year ago 
was appointed civil-defense director in New Hope, and little did I 
realize how much responsibility or problems would fall on my 
shoulders. 

Mr. Jones. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Icetow. I will read a statement that I made. I tried to give a 
picture of the local situation as I saw it from my viewpoint, which they 
asked me to do in the letter. 

I know very little, or close to nothing about the Hoover Commission, 
and I will not make any comment about that. 

Being just an ordinary citizen who is much interested in the health, 
welfare, and best interests of his community, I feel that the fact that 
I am just an ordinary citizen should be stressed and I feel, too, that the 
subcommittee should realize that I have no training or experience in 
judging the facts that I intend to give in the following testimony. 

I am the acting postmaster and civil-defense director of the Borough 
of New Hope, Pa. During this past emergency with very little organi- 
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zation at all due to the general attitude toward civil defense, not only 
locally but overall, I feel that we have been fortunate in being able 
to cope with the situations that have arisen during the past few weeks. 
The reason for our being successful has been the wonderful cooperation 
of all the people and organizations concerned. There was absolutely 
no conflict among any of the organizations and the problems of health, 
safety, and rehabilitation have been no doubt eased because of that fact. 

My conception of the flood is as follows: 

On Friday morning, August 19, 1955, I received my first alert per- 
taining to the floodwaters. The situation of 180 children being 
trapped on Pennington Island approximately 14 miles above New 
Hope was of prime concern. The Army engineers from Fort Dix has 
been ordered in, but had not arrived, and by 10 a. m. helicopters from 
the Johnsville Naval Air Station at Hatboro and Willow Grove, 
Pa., and Lakehurst, N. J., had been ordered in. 

After contacting James L. Magill, who is in charge of our boats 
under civil defense in New Hope, and Col. A. M. Heritage, director 
of our county civil-defense organization in Doylestown, Pa., I arranged 
for and dispatched two boats up the river in the midst of raging waters 
and floating debris. One boat did get to the island, but by the time it 
got there, the helicopters had arrived and had effected the rescue. 

I returned at this point to the business of moving as much furniture 
and personal belongings to space provided in the local community 
association gymnasium. Much was accomplished in this field. Many 
trucks and men were used and we were able to obtain through civil- 
defense facilities many trucks and men. Constant vigilance was 
maintained as to the probable crest and hourly rise at points along 
the entire Delaware Valley, which permitted evacuation of many resi- 
dents and their household effects. However, many skeptics would not 
believe those reports and suffered loss of personal effects by not heed- 
ing the warning or using the facilities placed at their disposal. 

Many, many problems arose during the following hours and days. 
Gasoline and oil was found present in the floodwaters and people were 
advised not to smoke or light matches in the vicinity. 

At 11 o’clock on Friday night, August 19, we considered the fact 
that the canal was about to overflow. This endangered probably 
another 100 homes and businesses in the area. Men worked feverishly 
to keep the canal locks clear and the wickets were finally opened to 
alleviate the strain of the floodwaters on the locks. We were all very 
well pleased with ourselves because just after the wickets were opened, 
the canal dropped at least 4 inches. We learned shortly afterward 
that at about the same time the side of the canal had given way about 
2 miles up the river and that the drop in the water was caused by 
this factor. Much damage was caused at the location of the break; 
however, I believe that much damage was avoided in the center of 
town as a result of this break. 

In the meantime, food and quarters were arranged for at the high 
school for victims of the flood and the workers. The Red Cross 
was indeed a great help in the establishment of canteens and feeding 
the hungry mouths that by this time had become a problem. 

The next problem was the sightseers. The bridge from New Hope, 
Pa., to Lambertville, N. J., had been closed at 4:30 p. m., and people 
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out of curiosity had been flowing in to see the “sights.” We estab- 
lished roadblocks to keep out the unnecessary visitors and this was 
indeed a problem until the National Guard arrived on Sunday night. 
Their help was indeed appreciated and needed badly at this time. We 
could have used them longer than they were able to stay. 

You can appreciate, I am sure, the many, many individual problems 
that arose during the ensuing hours and days. We were fortunate 
to have the assistance of many organizations from near and far. I 
dare not mention any of their names for fear of slighting someone by 
leaving them out. 

I have tried to give you some description of the flood as I saw it. 
There were affected by the flood in our borough 149 private dwellings 
and 40 businesses. By that, I mean directly affected. Indirectly, 
probably double that number of busineses have, been and still are 
affected. The opening of the bridge across the river will help to al- 
leviate that situation. 

Probably the most seriously affeeted businesses in town were the 
River House and the Union Mills Paper Manufacturing Co. Their 
damage alone I would estimate, and I emphasize that this is not, official, 
to be in the neighborhood of $500,000. The overall damage I would 
judge to be in the neighborhood of $2 million. It is impossible to 
estimate the loss in dollars and cents of indirect loss—business, man- 
hours, production, and the like. 

It is impossible for me to judge the loss to properties along the river 
where the banks of the river have been damaged and washed out and 
debris has been piled up by the raging waters to the point where it 
may never be cleaned out and placed in the good condition it was 
before. 

Many other problems arose as a result of the flood : 

Numerous pieces of fire equipment were necessary to pump out 
cellars and start the job of cleaning up. This involved the moving 
and use of much equipment, the cost of which would be almost im- 
possible to estimate. 

Damage to our bridges in the area over roads, canal, and river is no 
doubt a staggering amount. Damage to the river bridge between 
New Hope, Pa., and Lambertville, N. J., has been estimated at $80,000. 
Some roads will have to be rebuilt. A section of drainage pipes has 
been damaged. Work is underway on this project, and the cost is 
somewhere in the vicinity of $20,000. 

It was necessary in the opinion of our doctors and the county health 
department to administer typhoid vaccine and supply facilities for 
antitetanus shots. Our water supply and sewage disposal system was 
seriously affected. There are no public facilities for sewage or water. 
Our water system consists directly of artesian wells and cisterns. Our 
sewage disposal is in the use of cesspools. This alone makes the prob- 
lem more serious. The wells were of course considered contaminated 
and many of them have proven to still be contaminated. The cess- 
pools, naturally, filled up and emptied at least some of their contents 
ito the water which flowed over them. Rat control had to be con- 
sidered and was. Two hundred pounds of rat bait was placed in 
strategic places by a sanitation group. Bad meats and foods had to 
be disposed of. In one case, it was necessary to build a road to re- 
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move the spoiled foods in freezers of a restaurant because the canal 
bridge leading to the building had been washed away. 

Many were the problems and very great was the damage caused 
by flood waters. It is a very difficult job to try to say that the flood 
cost the Borough of New Hope so many dollars. The indirect costs 
and damage are impossible to estimate. 

I am sorry to say that I know little about the findings of the Hoover 
Commission and the recommendations they have made. 

In my own humble opinion, and again I say that I do not feel 
qualified to speak with any authority, I feel that the development 
of water controls should be financed by the States that are involved 
and who would benefit. New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
together with the financial support and subsidy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, should be able to support some kind of a plan that I am sure 
could be devised by the great engineers of our country. Certainly, I 
feel that some kind of action is necessary 

I just want to point out that the interest of the average individual 
is not too much in the findings of the Hoover Commission—that he 
knows more about what actually happened to him and if he had been 
in on the cleanup and just seeing the damage that was done and the 
condition that people were in—all I want to do is express my idea 
that we do need flood control. 

Mr. Jones. You are a pretty good witness. 

Mr. Icetow. There is a set of pictures there. 

(The pictures referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman, can we insert the letter that he 
received inviting him to appear before the subcommittee-—a copy of it? 


Mr. IceLow. Do you want that? 

Mr. Jones. A copy will goin. You keep that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Icelow. We are glad to have you today. 
You have made a most impressive statement. 

(Letter to Robert P. Icelow follows :) 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1955. 
Mr. Rosert P. Icetow, 
New Hope, Pa. 

DEAR MR. IcELow: This will confirm our telephone conversation of Septem- 
ber 11. 

Our subcommittee will hold hearings at the Pocono Manor in Mount Pocono 
on September 21 and 22 and we should very much like to hear you on the 22d. 
The hearings will commence at 10 a. m., but I am not certain as to just when 
we can work you in. 

We should appreciate a complete story of the flood as you know it from per- 
sonal experience. It would be helpful if you could give as much background 
information as possible with respect to the history and development of the 
Delaware in your area and of the water problems relating thereto. Any local 
color or incidents which will help to give the committee a more graphic picture 
of what happened will be appreciated. Any knowledge you have of plans which 
have been formulated in the past which might have alleviated damage from the 
flood should aiso be furnished to the committee, together with any plans for 
future projects which might alleviate damage from floods occurring hereafter. 

It is the function of the committee to study the so-called Hoover Commission 
report and submit the results of our studies to Congress. The hearings are 
being held for that purpose. If you are familiar with that Commission report 
and are in a position to express your opinion as to the effect of the recommenda- 
tions contained in that report on future flood control and other water activities 
in the Delaware Valley, that would be helpful. If you are not in such a posi- 
tion, that will be satisfactory, but the committee would be interested in your 
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opinion as to how any future flood control or other water projects might be 
financed. 

As I told you, Mr. Morris L. Cooke, of Center Bridge, referred me to you. 
He spoke most highly of the work you have done. You might wish to check 
with him in connection with the preparation of your testimony as he has had 
much experience in this field. 

It would be helpfu! if. you could furnish the committee with a copy of your 
statement in advance. If you are in a position to prepare a written statement, 
it is not necessary that you do so, but it would be helpful. You can make the 
statement just as long as you desire. The more complete it is the more helpful 
it will be. At the hearing, you can either read your statement or testify as to 
the highlights of it. Here again you may have as much time as you desire. If 
you were to send us a copy of your statement, we could have it duplicated if 
you so desire, so that there would be enough copies for the members of the com- 
mittee and to be distributed to the representatives of the press who will be 
present at the hearing. 

I am looking forward to seeing you at the hearing. 

Sincerely, 
WriiiiaM C. Wisp, Staff Director. 

Our next witness is Mr. Russell Paetzell. 

Mr. Parrzetz. I have a short paper I would like to read. 

Mr. JonEs. Fine. Do you have any extra copies? 

Mr. Parrzei. Yes; I have. 


Mr. Jones. Would you be good enough to hand one to the reporter? 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL PAETZELL, SUPERVISOR, DELAWARE 
RIVER CANAL, UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Mr. Parrzety. I am supervisor of the Delaware Canal, which is 
under the control of the department of forests and waters, the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and Waters. This is also known as 
the Roosevelt State Park. I live at Upper Black Eddy, one of the 
towns that was badly hit by the flood. 

This canal was built in 1827 to 1832 by the State of Pennsylvania 
and was used as a carrier of coal, iron, and other products until 
1932. Atits peak there were 2,700 barges carrying goods to the eastern 
part of the country. The towns along this valley" grew up with the 
canal and depended on it for their livelihood. “In 1940 this canal 
was taken over by the State and has been developed as a recreation 
area. The canal parallels the Delaware River from Easton to Bristol. 

On Thursday, August 13, Hurricane Connie came, swelling all the 
streams in this area. On August 18, Hurricane Diane came and 
brought the great flood. On Thursday evening, the 18th, all the men 
on the canal were alerted and had control of all flood gates. The river 
started rising immediately. By Friday afternoon all roads were 
closed between Easton and Yardley. By Friday midnight the river 
had risen to 15 feet above the towpath at Easton and at various points 
along the way from 5 to 15 feet above the towpath. 

Destruction started when houses broke loose in the upriver sections 
and began to pile against bridges. This chain action followed through 
the canal, taking one bridge after another. This took down two 
important bridges. As these houses and bridges and other accumu- 
lated debris came down the canal right-of-way, the scarifying actiom 
took out sections of the towpath bank to a depth of 12 feet in many 
places. Other places were filled in with thousands of yards of sand 
and gravel. At least 10 flood gates will have to be rebuilt and 4 of the 
lock houses need major rep: Lirs, 
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The water receded as quickly as it rose. Help came to the flooded 
area immediately—fire companies, civil defense, Red Cross, Mennon- 
ites, mobile kitchens, Army and National Guard. On Monday, the 
22d, all of these forces were working and well organized. 

On Sunday, the director of parks, D. P. Moll, and District Forester 
Felton and I made a survey of the damage. Monday, the 22d, the 
crew began rebuilding a road which had been washed out leading to 
our store and lumber shed. On Tuesday, the 23d, we began to clean 
out all obstruction in the canal and gates for any further flood. On 
this same day heavy equipment was moved in to replace bridges to 
enable people to get from their homes to the public highway. Since 
that time, 30 percent of the canal towpath banks have been replaced 
and 27 miles of lower canal has been opened. 

People are getting over their state of shock and beginning to smile 
again. At Carpentersville, across the river in New Jersey, 500 people 
had a “forget the flood” picnic, many of them still without homes. 
Things are slowly coming back to normal. People in the valley feel 
that something could be done to avert floods like these. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Paetzell. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Chairman, you appreciate, as a member of Con- 
gress, hearing of what was done and the problems of the people in this 
area, and realize as a Member of Congress that we have a responsi- 
bility. But I hope that there is not too much of a misunderstanding 
as to the responsibility of this committee and the jurisdiction that we 
have, and I hope that our staff sees that some of these reports of the 
flood damage get to the proper committees that have jurisdiction over 
this type of thing. 

Mr. Jones. The next witness is Dr. Wilson McNeary, past president 
of the Delaware Valley Protective Association, Sugan—is that cor- 
rect, Sugan ? 

Dr. McNrary. That is my telephone number ; Lumberville. 

Mr. Jones. Lumberville? 

Dr. McNrary. Seven miles above New Hope. We are from the same 
locality. 

Mr. Jones. It is good to have you, Doctor. 

Dr. McNwary. My statement is very short. I am not a politician, 
and I will answer any questions that you might want to ack. 

Mr. Jones. You are getting to be one awfully fast, Doctor. 

Dr. McNeary. I hope not, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILSON McNEARY, PAST PRESIDENT, DELA- 
WARE VALLEY PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


Dr. McNeary. The unaffected public will never know the full extent 
of the damage by flood in the Delaware Valley: Loss of loved ones, 
industrial losses, business losses, communications, telephones, roads, 
bridges, the Delaware Canal, and property owners, plus the tragedy of 
having to start all over again. ' 

Even with an added Government mortgage at 3 percent, possibly on 
top of an already existing 5- or 6-percent mortgage; it does not help 
very much in a situation like that. 

The shock is now in the past. Most of this can be avoided in the 
future if our governmental bodies, be they State or Federal or both, 
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bestir themselves and construct as rapidly as possible the much-needed 
reservoirs to control or minimize such floods. This, in addition to such 
soil-conservation measures as will contro] small streams and prevent 
them from denuding the adjacent farmland of their top soil, carrying it 
into the river where it does not belong and must eventually be 
removed at great expense to the public. 

I understand that there are 4 feet of topsoil and silt in the channel 
below Trenton as a result of this flood. 

According to the United States Geodetic Survey made at Lambert- 
ville, N. J., during a flood some time ago, they reported that 156,000 
tons of silt and top soil were washed down the river. Now, I submit 
that the cost of damage by floods in the long run far exceeds the cost 
of the suggested preventive measures, and now I beg to ask a question 
that the committee should answer. 

Will another 20 or 30 years be spent politicking, or will we get some 
action ? 

This gathering is evidence—you gentlemen here—evidence that our 
sere are assuming the forward look, and I am beginning to feel 
hopeful. 

Mr. Jonss. I thank you very much, Doctor. I wish, too, that we 
were in a position to answer your inquiry, but it would take 435 of us 
to do that. 

Dr. McoNrary. I understand; but this is a nice beginning. 

Mr. Jones. We are here for the purpose of hearing your story and 
to share with you the great desire to see that such occurrences as 
have taken place will not happen again. 

Dr. McNgary. I might say that what I had to say is the sentiment 
of some 2,000 members of our Delaware Valley Protective Associa- 
tion, and they feel very badly and have been trying to do something 
about stimulating this thing for a long time. 

Mr. Jonss. As Mr. Lipscomb pointed out a few minutes ago, it is 
not within the province of this committee— 

Dr. McNrary. I understand. 

Mr. Jones. To consider the authorization of projects. We are 
here to examine the general policy of the Federal Government in rela- 
tion to the report of the Hoover Commission. 

Dr. McNgary. Well, you want the feelings of the people? 

Mr. Jones. Of course, we welcome an expression of how you feel 
and to give us an account of what has taken place, because they are of 
mutual concerned to the people throughout the country and we appre- 
ciate the opportunity of having you. 

Dr. McNgary. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. We will recess now for lunch and we will start back at 
1: 45. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
1:45 p. m., of the same day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing of the Special Subcommittee on Water Resources and 
Power of the Committee on Government Operations resumed at 1: 45 
p- m., at Pocono Manor, Mount Pocono, Pa. Chairman Robert E. 
Jones, presiding. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Boyer, this is your prepared statement ? 

Mr. Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Jones Have a seat. 

Mr. Boyer, will you identify yourself to the reporter, please, sir? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY BOYER, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA CIO 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Boyer. I am Harry Boyer, president of the Pennsylvania 
State CIO Council. My statement is entitled “The Interest of Penn- 
sylvania Labor in Federal Flood Control, Navigation, and Power 
Program.” 

The industrial workers in the State of Pennsylvania, as well as 
those in the neighboring States of New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, have a tremendous interest in a 
sound Federal water resources policy. 

I mention these other States particularly because they share one 
or more of the important river basins with Pennsylvania. 

For many years three major river systems have played an important 
part in the industrial development of my State. They are the Ohio, 
the Susquehanna, and the Delaware. 

These rivers, including tributaries extending into other States, have 
been important for transportation, for industrial and domestic water 
supply, for recreation, and for hydroelectric power. 

I mention hydroelectric power last because, although we have very 
considerable resources in these river, the development has been re- 
stricted to a considerable extent because of what I believe to have been 
a mistaken idea that full use of waterpower resources would injure 
the important coal-mining industry. 

Finally, I think that here, as in New England and other parts of the 
country where there has been opposition to great river-basin pro- 
grams, including hydroelectric power, the private power industry has 
chosen what seemed to be the most plausible local ground on which to 
foment grassroots opposition to the kind of Federal multipurpose 
river-basin programs which have brought so much to the Tennessee 
Valley and the Pacific Northwest. 

Now they hope to have landed the final death blow to such programs 
through the Hoover Commission report which contains recommenda- 
tions so closely paralleling the new Federal policy of partnership 
with private power monopoly which has been adopted by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The workers I represent are convinced that, if that policy finally 
becomes effective, it will mean higher electric rates, less satisfactory 
development of low-cost water transportation, less flood control and, 
consequently, less industrial expansion. Altogether, this will mean 
less employment and higher living costs. 

We favor the greatest possible multiple-purpose development of our 
river basin resources and we are opposed to any changes in Federal 
policy which will restrict the undertaking and completion of well- 
prepared plans for such development. 

Of course, our immediate concern is with flood control. While the 
recent flood hit hardest in the Delaware River Basin, no one can pre- 
dict where the next floods are likely to strike. 
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For this reason, there should be no delay in going forward with the 
multiple-purpose programs which include construction of reservoirs 
to catch and store floodwaters for stream regulation, hydroelectric 
power development, and 1 ae ement of the quantity ‘and quality of 
water available for water suppl 

Just as development of hy sabecteie power is part of the fullest 
possible degree of flood control in our rivers, so it is associated with 
the best possible projects for inland navigation, particularly on the 
Ohio River. 

Furthermore, Federal development of hydroelectric power, with 
the power marketed with a preference to public and rural cooperative 
electric systems, will exercise a very important influence on the high 
electric rates which still prevail in our State and in the entire region. 

These high electric rates are actually restricting the consumption of 
electricity by the average home, the average farm, and the average 
small business. This means reduced sales of electric appliances and 
farm equipment, always threatening the maintenance of full 
employment. 

The workers I represent feel that the answer which will protect 
both interests may be found in a continuation of sound river-basin 
programs, including full development by the Federal Government of 
hydroelectric resources with the power marketed under the preference 
provision. That will mean lower electric rates and a resulting stimu- 
lus to the market for electric appliances and equipment. 

The recommendations of the Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government would effectively block 
such programs. 

With this indication of our point of view, I would like to discuss the 
separate aspects of such a program in Pennsylvania and neighboring 
States which are of great concern to us. I will turn first to flood con- 
trol, then to inland navigation, then hydroelectric power, and then 
to other important uses of water resources, such as water supply, fish 
and wildlife, and recreation. 

In discussing the hydroelectric potential, I will try to make clear 
not only the great resources still undeveloped but also the fact that 
the coal industry has everything to gain and nothing to lose from the 
full development of the potential by the Federal Government. 

In my brief discussion of the flood-control situation, the need and 
the extent to which the Hoover recommendations would cramp it, I 
will turn first briefly to the Ohio River Basin, particularly that part 
of the river which is in Pennsylvania. 

The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission reported in 
1951: 

Floods are particularly devastating in this valley. Intensive settlement on 
the river flood plains combined with wide fluctuation in river stages has accentn- 
ated the seriousness of the flood problem in the basin. 

The Water Resources Policy Commission noted further that two 
of the important tributaries in Pennsylvania, the Monongahela and 
the Allegheny, rise in the mountainous section which borders the basin 
on the east and that, consequently : 

Precipitous slopes, shallow soils, and heavy precipitation result in high rates 
of runoff. 

70818—56—pt. 114 
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The Commission said further : 


The basin lies directly in the path usually followed by cyclonic storms as they 
move from west to east across the continent in the winter and early spring 
months. 


The Commission added: 


On the tributaries there is no well-defined flood season, and damaging floods 
may occur during: any time of the year. The most severe floods on smaller 
streams are caused by local rains of cloudburst intensity. 

Our experience of this fact has been too recent to be forgotten. 
Some idea of the tremendous fluctuation in the flow of this river may 
be gained when we note that the ratio of maximum to minimum 
monthly average flow varies from more than 400 to 1 at Pittsburgh 
and 80 to 1 near Paducah. 

Both excessively high flows and excessively low flows must be cor- 
rected in the public interest. This can be done by completing the 
plan for an integrated system of reservoirs on tributaries and local 
protection works along the main stream as well as on tributary basins. 
According to the Water Resources Policy Commission : 

Reservoirs alone will insure a high degree of protection in the upper basin 
area at Pittsburgh. 

Now let us see where we stand in carrying out such a plan for flood 
control in the Ohio Basin. 

The Corps of Engineers basinwide plan included 80 reservoirs lo- 
cated in tributary basins and 240 local flood-protection projects, 
according to the Water Resources Policy Commission. 

The Commission reported that only about half of the proposed 
flood-control storage for the basin was provided in the projects al- 
ready constructed or under construction. There then remained, and 
still remain, 45 projects with a combined storage of 16,595,000 acre- 
feet of water authorized but not yet undertaken. 

A number of these projects have potential hydroelectric power 
associated with them and other hydro projects, to which I will refer, 
would add further flood storage. 

The authorized flood-control projects, wholly or in part within the 
borders of my State, include the Frerich Creek, Red Bank Créek, and 
Allegheny River projects in the Allegheny River Basin, and the 
Turtle Creek project in the Monongahela River Basin, and the She- 
nango project in the Beaver River Basin. Of course, our interest, 
extends to the other proposed flood-control reservoirs not in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Now, the flood-control reservoirs constructed in this basin to date 
have been financed on the principle that such flood-control under- 
takings throughout the country involve a general financial obligation 
associated with Federal concern with interstate commerce. 

And I ask you, particularly on such a great interstate stream, 
where any given reservoir may share in the protection of property 
all the way down to the Gulf of Mexico, what chance is there of com- 
pletion of the needed second: half of the program under the Hoover 
plan requiring the benefited States to agree to put up a considerable 
part of the cost of the projects before they are undertaken ? 

In the Ohio Basin flood-control reservoirs have been constructed 
with a total of 14,592,000 acre-feet of water storage. But, for full 
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protection, we need at least 31,182,000 acre-feet. With the experience 
of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River—INCODEL— 
set up by interstate compact, and the efforts of New England States to 
handle such matters by compact, before us, we are convinced that the 
needed flood control in our State will be indefinitely postponed if the 
Hoover recommendations are adopted. 

Navigation on the Ohio River and its tributaries has been a great 
factor in the industrial development of Pennsylvania and its neighbor 
States. And use of the river for carrying bulk commodities required 
by the industries of the basin continues to rise. These include coal, 
coke, oil, gasoline, iron and steel, sulfur, stone, sand and gravel, chem- 
ical products, and many other commodities. 

In 1948 traffic on the Ohio River system was more than 63 million 
tons, which were moved 9 billion ton-miles. 

And here I may note that it is the possibility of water transporta- 
tion of coal which enables the power systems of the region to generate 
low-cost steam-electric power. This means that, if we can also develop 
the hydroelectric resources of the region and market the power in such 
a way as to establish strong public and cooperative rate yardsticks, 
there is no reason why the people of Pennsylvania should not enjoy 
as low electric rates as any other part of the country. 

But the Hoover Commission: recommendations would block us at 
two points in attaining this vastly important objective. For they 
would both discourage further improvement of navigation and throw 
the Federal electric rate yardstick policy, established by law for nearly 
50 years, out of the window entirely. 

The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission report points 


out that the greatest immediate need, insofar as waterborne commerce 
on the Ohio and its tributaries is concerned— 


in the replacement of existing locks and dams in the Ohio River which are inade- 
quate to meet the demands of modern water transportation. 

The Commission points out that this would involve doubling the 
length of the present locks and continues: 

Another feature is the tentative adoption of relatively high-lift non-navigable 
‘dams for the reach of,the river between. Pittsburgh and.Cincinnati. This would 
reduce the number of lockageés, provide longer, deeper, and more stable pools, 
and would permit more efficient-operation of vessels. It would also make possible 
the development of hydroelectric power at these high-lift dams. 

Subsequently, in its consideration of the undeveloped hydroelectric 
possibilities in the basin, the Commission shows that at one of these 
possible high-lift dams 1,200,000 kilowatts of electricity capacity 
might ultimately be installed, capable of producing 8 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy a year. Such a project would be nearly equal 
in magnitude to the great Niagara Falls project which we hope Con- 
gress will authorize for public development next year. 

Two other projects would extend major extensions of the navigation 
system, including a big project for a connecting waterway between the 
Ohio River and Lake Erie. This would be a multiple-purpose proj- 
ect, including water supply, flood control, and navigation. 

Such projects embody the vision which has meant so much to the 
development of our great American industrial system, offering the 
people full employment and high living standards. But the financing 
of such mighty works has always heretofore been undertaken as a 
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Federal responsibility, on the assumption that as the Nation’s business 
expands everyone gains. 

Speaking for the industrial workers of Pennsylvania, we are op- 
posed to the Hoover Commission recommendation which would require 
payment of tolls for the use of such waterways. We are convinced 
that the net effect will be to cramp their future expansion and use. 

In discussing the effect of the Hoover Commission recommendations 
on the interest of the people of the region in low-cost electric power, 
I will turn first to the situation in the Ohio River Basin, then to the 
situation in all the rivers in Pennsylvania, then to the tremendous 
possibilities of the entire region. Finally, I will say a word about 
the very real interest of the coal industry in this program. 

The Federal Power Commission estimates that, leaving out the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers where power has been developed 
on a large scale for TVA markets, the hydroelectric power potential 
of the Ohio River Basin totals 5,570,000 kilowatts, with a potential 
annual output of over 23 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy a 

ear. 

Of this total Ohio power potential, exclusive of the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers, about 5,200,000 kilowatts, or 93 percent remains 
undeveloped. 

The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, on the basis of 
information supplied by the Federal Power Commission, listed 74 
separate projects in the Ohio Basin, exclusive of the Tennessee and 
Cumberland, with potential hydroelectric power totaling 5,193,000 
kilowatts. Fifteen of these potential developments are in the State 
of Pennsylvania, including the Montgomery and Emsworth projects 
in the main stem of the river with 24,000 kilowatts and 15,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity, respectively; dams C, B, and A on the Youghio- 
gheny with capacities of 15,000 kilowatts, 25,000 kilowatts, and 
25,000 kilowatts, respectively; the Youghiogheny project on the same 
river with 24,000 kilowatts; the Kittanning and Kinzua projects on 
the Allegheny with 200,000 and 40,000 kilowatts, respectively; the 
Foxburg, Piney, and Mill Creek projects on the Clarion—a tributary 
of the Allegheny—with 70,000 kilowatts, 9,600 kilowatts, and 100,000 
kilowatts, respectively ; and projects Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 in the Beaver 
River Basin, with 45,000 kilowatts, 13,000 kilowatts, 25,000 kilowatts, 
and 17,000 kilowatts, respectively. 

Thus, Pennsylvania’s portion of the Ohio River Basin offers poten- 
tial hydroelectric power totaling 647,000 kilowatts. And projects 
just outside the State’s borders on streams joining the Ohio within 
the State would raise the total to at least 1 million kilowatts. 

The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission pointed out 
that in the tributaries— 
power generation is related usually but not always to construction of multiple- 
purpose reservoirs. 


It continued: 


On the main stem of the Ohio power potentials are related to improved and 
modernized navigation facilities and dams higher than at present in order to 
make power production possible. 

The annual report of the Federal Power Commission placed the 
total undeveloped hydroelectric power in Pennsylvania, including the 
several river basins wholly or in part within the State, at 3,141,000 
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kilowatts, with a potential annual output of about 634 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy. 

The development of this power, however, will be possible only 
through multipurpose development of the rivers as part of a Federal 
flood-control, navigation, and power program. 

Pennsylvania people have indicated a desire to share in the low-cost 
power which will be developed at Niagara Falls. New England has 
also indicated an interest in obtaining low-cost power from both the 
St. Lawrence and Niagara projects. 

These two projects are base-load projects and should be supple- 
mented by other power stations carrying the peak loads. 

According to Federal Power Commission estimates, development 
of peak-load hydroelectric power in New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through Federal multipurpose programs could add 
about 7,374,000 kilowatts of capacity, with an annual output of 
18,617,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy, to the 2 million kilo- 
watts and 15 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy which will be 
developed from the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers. 

This means that the people of New England, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania have a hydro potential of about 9.4 million kilowatts, with 
an average annual electric energy output of about 33 billion kilowatt- 
hours if the full possibilities of public multipurpose river-basin de- 
velopment are undertaken in the region. This is about 10.5 percent 
of the undeveloped capacity and nearly 9 percent of the undeveloped 
hydroelectric energy of the entire country. 

In terms of the special interest of the people of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, I would note the undeveloped waterpower of the following 
river basins which are wholly or partly within the State: Delaware 
River Basin, 1 million undeveloped kilowatts; Susquehanna, with 
2,124,000 undeveloped kilowatts: Monongahela, with 960,000 unde- 
veloped kilowatts; and the Allegheny, with 420,000 undeveloped 
kilowatts. 

There is no question as to the need for some supplement to ordinary 
utility regulation to bring about lower electric rates and larger use of 
electricity in this northeastern region. A glance at the Federal Power 
Commission report, Typical Residential Electric Bills, 1954, shows this 
clearly on a map of the United States with the average electric bill 
for 250 kilowatt-hours of monthly residential use indicated on each 
State. 

Tn this map, the States with the highest residential bills are shown 
in black, those with medium bills in gray, and those with lowest 
electric bills are shown in white. 

A glance at the map shows New York and all New England States 
in solid black, with the State of Pennsylvania escaping the black class 
by just 16 cents a month. And I regret to say that of the 24 States 
shown in gray, only 2—Arkansas and New Mexico—have higher elec- 
tric rates than my State. 

In comparison, the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia, influenced by the TVA public power yardstick system, as 
well as the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, similarly in- 
fluenced by the Federal Bonneville Power Administration system, 
are all solid white. The only other States in this low-rate class are 
California, where important municipal electric systems, together with 
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the Federal Central Valley hydro system, have been an effective influ- 
ence, and Nebraska, which is wholly served by publicly owned electric 
systems. 

i general, the Federal Power Commission map shows clearly that 
residential bills become higher and higher as the distances from the 
influence of the TVA in the Southeast and the Bonneville system in 
the Northwest increase. 

Thus, moving northeastward from the TVA, the bills average $4.92 
in Tennessee, $6.47 in Kentucky, $7.23 in West Virginia, $7.81 in New 
York, and between $8 and $8.85 in all the New England States except 
Connecticut, where the average is $7.63. 

Moving northwestward from the TVA, the bills average from the 
$4.92 average in Tennessee to $6.59 in Illinois, $7.97 in Iowa, $7.74 in 
Minnesota, and $8.46 and $8.28 in South and North Dakota, respec- 
tively. 

Time does not permit me to go into greater detail to show the im- 
portance to the workers of my State in continuing and extending the 
Federal power policy, associated with multiple-purpose river pro- 
grams, which produced these results. 

But I cannot refrain from giving you a few specific examples of 
typical comparisons which convince us that no drastic changes in that 
policy must be permitted. 

The workers whom I represent look across the Canadian border to 
Ontario, Canada, and see homes paying $4.69 for a monthly use of 387 
kilowatt-hours in Toronto; $4.03 for a monthly use of 504 kilowatt- 
hours in Ottawa; $3.64 for a monthly use of 343 kilowatt-hours in 
Guelph ; and $4.08 for a monthly use of 382 kilowatt-hours in Kingston. 

And then they find that they are getting considerably less than a 
third as much electricity for about the same monthly bills in their own 
State. Let me cite a few Pennsylvania bills for only 100 kilowatt- 
hours monthly use, and you will get the point. 

For 100 kilowatt-hours per month our families must pay $5 in 
Bethlehem, $4.90 in Johnstown, $3.78 in Philadelphia, $3.95 in Pitts- 
burgh, $4.50 in Scranton, and $5 in Wilkes-Barre, to mention some 
of the larger industrial centers. Or consider a few of the smaller 
industrial towns where we find bills for 100 kilowatt-hours running at 
$3.90 in Bangor, $5 in Berwick, $3.95 in Clairton, $5 in Harrisburg, 
$4.52 in Pottstown, and $3.90 in Reading. 

To buy the 504 kilowatt-hours per month which the home in Ottawa 
gets for $4.03, the home in Seranton, Pa., would have to pay nearly 
$11. considerably more than 214 times as much. 

Similarly, the people I represent can look to the Tennessee Valley 
and see electric bills of $5 a month for 250 kilowatt-hours in Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville, and the other cities dis- 
tributing TVA power; or to the Pacific Northwest where bills for the 
same service run at $4.40 in Seattle, $4.61 in Spokane, $5.25 in Port- 
land, Oreg., and $3.20 in Tacoma, Wash. 

Then they compare their own bills for 250 kilowatt-hours running 
at $8.50 in Bethlehem, $8.40 in Johnstown, $6.48 in Philadelphia, $6.95 
in Pittsburgh, $7.97 in Scranton, $8.50 in Wilkes-Barre. $8.50 in 
Harrisburg, $7.52 in Pottstown, and $6.90 in Reading, and they are 
further convinced that nothing must be done to Federal water re- 
sources and Federal power policy which will prevent the ultimate 
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extension of the advantages of a Federal flood-control, navigation, and 
power program to their region. 

And, of course, low rates mean larger average use of electricity, 
which means more conveniences in the home, more economical farm- 
ing, and a broader market for electrical appliances and equipment. 
Thus, in both the TVA market area and in Ontario, the average resi- 
dential use of electricity is about double that in Pennsylvania. 

Thus, for 1953, the foto Federal Power Commission figures, we 
find average residential use of 2,323 kilowatt-hours in Bethlehem; 
2,176 kilowatt-hours in Johnstown; 2,048 kilowatt-hours in Philadel- 
yhia; 2,059 kilowatt-hours in Pittsburgh; 1,537 kilowatt-hours in 
Scranton; and 1,501 kilowatt-hours in Wilkes-Barre. In comparison, 
we find the following averages in the TVA and Bonneville power 
areas: Chattanooga, 7,020; Knoxville, 6,234; Memphis, 2,249; Nash- 
ville, 6,863; Seattle, 6,486; Spokane, 6,401; Tacoma, 7,244; and Port- 
land, Oreg., 5,642 kilowatt-hours. 

These figures make it very clear the kind of advantages that may be 
expected to flow from hydroelectric development in the Northeast as 
part of broad multiple-purpose river basin programs, with power 
marketed under the Federal power policy which prevailed from 1906 
to 1953. 

There has been a good deal of misunderstanding about the effect 
of a sound Federal program of hydroelectric development on the coal 
industry. The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, in 
its analysis of the Ohio River Basin program, recognized that there 
was opposition to such hydro development from the coal and rail 
interests. 


The Commission points out in its report, however, that the history 
of electric energy consumption is one of expanding growth. It goes 
on: 


In the Ohio Basin, as in most other regions, the total available hydroelectric 
power never can supply more than a part of the total regional load. For 
example, development of the ultimate hydroelectric potentialities in the water- 
shed would not supply more than one-quarter of the electric power needs antic- 
ipated by 1970 in the area including the basin and extending to the Great Lakes. 

The Commission points out that the greatest value of the basin’s 
hydroelectric power will be realized by its coordinate use with steam- 
generated power and that the Ohio Basin is well adapted to such a 
combination. It adds: 

Opportunity, therefore, exists in the basin for developing large blocks of econom- 
ical power for which there is pressing demand from industry, REA electric 
cooperatives, and others. 

Specifically, the Commission says that most of the available hydro 
is most suitable for carrying the peak-loads of the region, with big 
steam stations operating nearly 24 hours a day carrying the base loads. 

The Commission then calls attention to the effectiveness of such a 
combination in the Tennessee Valley, with resulting economies of 
operation. It says: 

Such savings passed on to the ultimate consumer would result in greater use 
of electricity, thus increasing demand for coal for steam-power production. 

This is just what has happened. The following figures, taken from 
the Federal Power Commission annual statistics of Consumption of 
Fuel for Production of Electric Energy (1952) tells the story. They 
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show the short tons of coal consumed in 1952 for the production of 
electricity in the four TVA States, the United States as a whole, New 
England and New York State, compared with consumption in the 
same areas for this purpose in 1929, as follows: 





Coal consumed (in short Index numbers 





tons) 
1929 1952 1929 1952 
Percent Percent 
Or aati ince sO 334, 000 5, 299, 000 100 1, 585 
IRR E SS OSE ET aE 44, 934,000 | 105, 557, 000 100 235 
New England... 3, 140, 000 3, 729, 000 100 118 





New York..........-.-.---.-----------.-------} 6,651,000 | 10, 986, 000 100 | 165 
| ES 


In brief, consumption of coal for production of electricity has in- 
creased about 15 times over in the 4 TVA States, as compared with 
somewhat more than doubling for the United States as a whole and 
increases of only one-sixth and two-thirds for New England and New 
York, respectively. 

Putting the matter another way, the TVA States used only about 
one-tenth as much coal as New England for electric generation at the 
peak of the Hoover era, but had passed New England consumption 
by about a million and a half tons, or 40 percent, by the end of the 
Roosevelt-Truman era. 

It may be recalled that New England had no Federal hydro devel- 
opment. 

In 1952 TVA alone purchased 2,815,472 million tons of coal for its 
power operations in 1952 and 5,100,223 tons in 1953. Its consump- 
tion of coal when powerplants now under construction are in opera- 
tion is estimated at about 18 million tons per year. 

Such figures provide an interesting commentary on the National 
Coal Association’s 1934 diatribe on The Menace to the Coal Industry 
of the TVA and Similar Projects. And the consumption of coal for 
the generation of electric power in the Tennessee Valley is still 
climbing. 

In expressing our interest in continued multiple-purpose develop- 
ment of the rivers in our region, I want to emphasize that we include 
recreational uses of resources, including preservation and enhance- 
ment of fish and wildlife values, in our picture of sound programs. 
And we feel, on the basis of our investigations, that careful planning 
can harmonize these interests with development of flood-control 
storage, navigation, and hydroelectric power. 

With the increasing pressures of city and industrial living and the 
compensating shortening of the workday and the workweek, as well 
as provision for annual vacations, ample provision for recreation is 
a modern necessity. We are convinced that this can be included in 
multiple-purpose programs of the kind I have been talking about, if 
the Federal water resources and power policy of the last 20 years is 
not drastically altered, as proposed by the Hoover Commisison. 

We call attention to certain points made by the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission in its discussion of this aspect of the 
Ohio River Basin program. 
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The Commission recognized that water-development projects may 
affect fish and wildlife favorably or adversely, depending upon the 
particular circumstances. It states that— 
in most cases losses can be minimized and benefits maximized without adversely 
affecting other purposes, if the relation of fish and wildlife values to other 
resources values is investigated in the early stages of planning a comprehensive 
basinwide development. 

a a Y ee . : oe 

he Commission calls attention to the amended Coordination Act 
of 1946, which required the Department of the Interior to recommend 
ways for mitigating losses to fish and wildlife and provides that the 
costs of installing and maintaining the necessary means and measures 
shall constitute part of the project costs. It says: 

In general, substantial benefits accrue to fishery resources from multiple- 
purpose reservoirs in this basin. 

This general conclusion has been amply borne out by the experi- 
ence of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

In regard to recreational use of such reservoirs, the Commission 
says: 

The heavy concentrations of population and the relative scarcity of natural 
lakes in the Ohio Basin are factors making the recreation use of reservoirs 
certain unless conditions are unusually adverse. 

In this connection, the Commission has pointed out that, using 
reports submitted by the National Park Service and other recrea- 
tional interests, the Corps of Engineers has prepared master recrea- 
tion plans on each reservoir offering possibilities for boating, fishing, 
picnicking, and swimming, with camping also included in certain 
instances. 

Altogether, we feel that such a broad multiple-purpose approach 
to river-basin development offers greater public advantages than 
would be possible with the more limited and essentially single-pur- 
pose approach which would be encouraged by the Hoover Commission 
recommendation. 

Other river basins: Although I have summarized the hydroelectric 
resources of Pennsylvania and more generally in the Northeast in 
terms of all river basins, my specific discussion has been related 
chiefly to the Ohio River multiplepurpose water-resources program. 

But the general program which we support and which we feel 
would be seriously endangered by adoption of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations, applies equally to the Susquehanna and Delaware 
River Basins. And my statements can, in general, be taken as apply- 
ing to them and to the authorized and studied projects in those basins. 

Of particular importance to sound future development of these 
rivers and to our efforts to secure lower electric rates, 1s the Raystown 
Reservoir projects on a tributary of the Susquehanna River. This 
project would be operated for flood control, hydroelectric power, 
and stream regulation, providing downstream benefits. It would 
include a powerhouse with 189,000 kilowatts of installed capacity. 
As I have suggested in my brief discussion of the interest of the coal 
industry, it would be operated to carry peak loads, leaving the long- 
hour base-load operation to the fuel-burning steam stations. 

So far as the Delaware River Basin is concerned, Federal plan- 
ning has not gone forward as fully as in connection with the other 
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rivers because in 1935 the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, by compact, established the Interstate Commission on 
the Delaware River to plan its development. This was widely recog- 
nized as a scheme to avoid Federal development and the entire setup 
practically ignored development of the 1 million kilowatts of unde- 
veloped hydroelectric power which the Federal Power Commission 
estimates as its potential. The whole experience with this particular 
approach points clearly to the importance of Federal programs for 
interstate streams. Although created within 2 years of the estab- 
lishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority, INCODEL has yet to 
obtain approval of its plan, while the TVA has nearly completed 
the comprehensive development of the water resources of the Ten- 
nessee Basin. 

So the Delaware River Basin is still without a flood-control 
program. 

Hoover Commission recommendations are destructive: As the basis 
of these comments on specific aspects of Federal water-resources 
policy and programs as affecting the people of our State, I will con- 
clude by reiterating our conviction that the Hoover Commission 
recommendations would be destructive of the outstanding contribu- 
tions which such: ms have proved-capable of offering the people. 
And by the sale. i mean the farms, the city homes, the oe busi- 
nesses, and the industrial workers of the region. 

I have mentioned briefly the emphasis placed on more non-Federal 
contribution to flood control and user charges on inland waterways 
as tending to cramp the prompt undertaking of necessary projects 
in these important fields. But we are convinced that the most serious 
and calculated blow at the whole idea of Federal multiple-purpose 
river basin programs is found in the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations on power policy. 

When you propose a policy which has as its main purpose the ulti- 
mate elimination of Federal development of power as one of the pur- 
poses of these multiple-purpose programs, you propose to strike out 
what the important Mississippi Valley Committee, chairmaned by 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke of Philadelphia, in 1934 referred to as the 
key to comprehensive river-basin development. 

Although the Hoover Commission report has toned down somewhat 
the more violent recommendations of its utility-biased task force on 
water resources and power, the net result is merely a more delicate 
insertion of the knife. 

The Hoover Commission recommends Federal Power Commission 
fixing of rates for Government power sales, with specifications which 
would substantially deny the people the ag Pannen of using their own 
credit to finance development of power from their own waterpower 
resources. This would be a reversal of all public power policy since 
central station electricity was born. 

The Hoover Commission recommends that the Government cease 
building steam plants, thereby practically requiring the Government 
to go into partnership with private enterprise in order to make the 
most advantageous use of its waterpower resources. It would also 
limit the Government’s ability to meet the expanding power supply 
requirements of communities which had exercised their American 
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right to choose public or cooperative electric service. It would force 
these community enterprises back on high-cost power supply from 
private monopolies. 

The Hoover Commission recommends steps which would compel the 
country’s great river-basin power programs to substitute the private 
financial market for Federal financing to meet their future require- 
ments, thereby again denying the people the advantage of using their 
own credit. 

And finally, not to go into too much detail, the Hoover Commission 
recommends that private enterprise be offered the opportunity to pro- 
vide the capital for the power developments at Federal multiple-pur- 

ose dams and to dispose of the ae through their own systems. 

his would not only deny the people the right to use their own credit 
for developing the power created by their own investment in dams, 
a clean-cut give-away, but would spell the approaching end of public 
power yardsticks which have been so influential in keeping the rates 
charged by private companies down to more reasonable levels than 
would otherwise have prevailed. 

I can safely predict that adoption of the changes in Federal power 
policy recommended by. this Hoover Commission report, with the 
propaganda report of’ its ‘water resources and power task force to 
mislead the people, would cost the people of the United States in- 
creases in electric rates measured in hundreds of millions, if not bil- 
lions, of dollars added to a national electric bill now running at about 
$7 billion. And, in the process, it will reduce the other values which 
the people can get out of proper development of their water resources, 
including flood control, water supply, navigation, and recreation. 

That is why we urge this committee of Congress to report unfavor- 
ably on the basic proposals of the latest Hoover Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Boyer. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Liescoms. No. 

Mr. Jones. Your statement is quite complete. We appreciate the 
effort that you have given to the preparation and the observations 
that you have made m. your report and are glad to have you, Mr. 
Boyer. 

Mr. Borer. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Our next witness is Mr. Paul Krebs, president of the 
New Jersey State Industrial Union Council. 

Mr. Kress. Mr. Chairman, before I start, I would like to apologize 
to the members of the committee, but circumstances beyond my control 
made it impossible to have my statement mimeographed. However, 
it is not as long as the previous 

Mr. Liescoms. Is it basically the same? 

Mr. Kress. It is not essentially the same, and since it is short, I 
would like the permission of the committee to read it into the record. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. 

Mr. Kress. If there is need of any copies, I would be glad to send 
them to the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL KREBS, PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY CIO 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Kress. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Krebs. I am president 
of the New Jersey State CIO, which represents nearly 250,000 CIO 
members in 400 locals throughout the State of New Jersey. 

The destructive floods which recently swept through this area and 
the entire Northeastern and Middle Atlantic regions clearly demon- 
strated that our flood control measures have been too little and too 
late and that we must pitch in with renewed vigor to construct new 
and greater flood control works to protect our homes, our industries, 
and our very lives. 

The magnitude of the tragedy in lives and property starkly warned 
us that the problem is too vast for individuals and small groups to 
cope with alone. People throughout the Nation generously con- 
tributed their funds to help meet our emergency, but we believe that 
the lesson for them as well as ourselves in the region is that we must 
have a full-scale Federal flood control plan developed and constructed 
for the Delaware River Basin and other Middle Atlantic and New 
England river basins. This has proved a wise investment in other 
areas and regions, and we have learned the hard way that it is needed 
here. 

To read the report on Water Resources and Power of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government—the 
second Hoover Commission—in the light of the disaster which we 
have experienced so recently is a shocking and terrifying experience. 
Viewed as a whole or reviewed item for item, the recommendations of 
this Commission spell out a program for less flood control less effec- 
tively developed and administered. 

Although the Commission did not formalize it into a recommenda- 
tion, the final chapter of the Water Resources and Power report seems 
to be summarizing what the report really means. It says: 

What is fundamentally needed is for the States concerned in each of these 
Federal power regions to reassert their own vigor and independence. 

Then the report suggests an interstate compact scheme based per- 
haps on the organization of the Port of New York Authority. Mr. 
Chairman, we in this area have had for some years such a compact. 
We have had our Interstate Commission on the Delaware River, 
known as INCODEL. We have heard a great deal about flood 
control but we have seen precious little construction. And I need 
not tell you that we have had floods. 

The Hoover Commission concludes its report by declaring that an 
interstate compact organization “would check the rise of centralized 
government and bureaucratic control.” It has been our experience, 
however, that it will not check rising flood waters. 

An interstate compact has been characterized as “a formula for 
civil war.” It invites dissension, rivalry, and distrust when ex- 
perience has shown that only unified effort can cope with the tre- 
mendous problem of taming a long and powerful river. 

A recent authoritative study by two scientists entitled “Floods,” 
by William G. Hoyt, United States Geological Survey, retired, and 
Walter B. Langbein, United States Geological Survey, Princeton 
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University Press, 1955, describes the flood control situation in the 
Middle Atlantic States this way: 


The history of floods in the Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, Rappa- 
hannock, and James River Basins and in the Passaic and other streams flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean extends back to colonial days. Even so, surprisingly 
little had been done locally toward providing flood protection before the adoption 
of a policy of flood control as a Federal responsibility. 


Please note the judgment of these scientists that in this region— 


surprisingly little had been done locally toward providing flood protection before 
the adoption of a policy of flood control as a Federal responsibility. 

This contrasts sharply with the clear implication of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations that the Federal Government should, 
in effect, do as little as possible. 

It was clearly half a century ago that President Theodore Roose- 
velt declared : 

Bach river system, from its headwaters in the forest to its mouth on the 
coast, is a single unit and should be treated as such. 

Conservationists, scientists, and great national leaders since that 
time have echoed this view. 

The outstanding effort to develop this thesis into a strong and effec- 
tive plan for harnessing our rivers to produce the maximum benefits 
for the people was the report published in 1950 by the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission. 

I want to read to the committee the three recommendations of the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commission relating to flood 
control : 


1. Flood control should be considered as an important part of water resources 
management. Conservation storage of flood waters in the soil, underground, and 
in surface reservoirs on tributaries and upper reaches of rivers should be a 
principal factor in the planning and development of river basin programs. 

2. Consistent with other aspects of the basin program, flood storage should 
be located and designed to assure the greatest possible use and reuse of flood- 
waters for domestic water supply, recharge of ground water, irrigation, indus- 
trial water supply, navigation improvement, hydroelectric power, improvement 
of stream flow, pollution control, and recreation. 

3. Congress should authorize the responsible Federal agencies, in reviewing 
river-basin programs, to consider all of the possibilities of flood protection, flood 
storage, and utilization of floodwaters. They should consided such measures as 
local flood-protection works, flood plain zoning, flood forecasting, design of 
levees, and related works to release sediment-laden water on the land where 
this would contribute to fertility of the soil. They should also consider all 
types and combinations of resevoirs designed to meet the Nation’s requirements 
in all fields of water utilization. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that the report of President Truman’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission and its recommendations pro- 
vide a standard against which we can measure and evaluate the later 
water resources and power report of the second Hoover Commission. 

Although the Hoover report makes token acknowledgement of the 
need for some Federal responsibility, it stresses means to shift the bur- 
den to local interests. 

I want to call your attention particularly to recommendation No. 2 
of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission and invite 
you to contrast it with the Hoover Commission’s recommendations. 
The Water Resources Policy Commission urges every effort to achieve 
multiple-purpose development consistent with effective flood control. 
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The Hoover Commission not only seeks to minimize Federal flood- 
control programs, but proposes diluting the other benefits from such 
projects. 

Hydroelectric energy developed in conjunction with flood-control 
projects in many areas has been of great value to the regions in which 
the projects were located as well as to the national welfare. This has 
been achieved not only through maximum development but also by 
wise policies which have directed that. such publicly produced energy 
be sold in such a manner as to most directly benefit the people. It is 
a fact that low retail electric rates, by stimulating consumption of 
electricity, become an indirect means to the expansion of business 
which results in full employment for the men and women we repre- 
sent. 

There is no question as to the increased use of electricity which is 
promoted by low residential electric rates. The reports of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission on typical electric bills show average annual 


residential consumption in 1950 at 6,659 kilowatt-hours in Tacoma, 


Wash., where a long-established municipal system has for many 
years shown the way to lower electric rates. This contrasts with an 
average residental consumption of 1,058 kilowatt-hours in New York 
City and 1,016 kilowatt-hours in Boston, Mass., where rates are high. 

Across the border in Canada, we find average residential consump- 
tion ranging as high as 6,000 kilowatt-hours per year in Ottawa and 
4,400 kilowatt-hours in Toronto. For all 367 muncipalities distribut- 
ing Ontario Hydroelectric Power System energy, 1952 residential 
use of electricity averaged 4,212 kilowatt-hours. 

Here in the United States the Tennessee Valey Authority enter- 
prise has shown the way to similar growth in average home use of 
electricity where electric rates are low enough to encourage such use. 
When the TVA started business in 1933, average residential use of 
electricity in the TVA region was about 600 kilowatt-hours per year, 
or almost precisely the average for the country as a whole. But by 
1953, average residential use in the region had outstripped that in 
the United States by 2 to 1 and the average annual rate of use was 
about double that for the country as a whole. 

In figures, the 1953 averages were, 4,314 kilowatt-hours for homes 
in the TVA region, as aginst only 2,257 kilowatt-hours for homes 
throughout the United States. During the year the Tncrease in av- 
erage residential use was 387 kilowatt-hours for the TVA region, as 
compared with 166 kilowatt-hours for the Nation. 

Now, it will mean a lot to the homes throughout the Northeast 
to be able to afford such expanded use of electricity. This possibility 
is of great interest to the members of the CIO. And they are inter- 
ested in seeing the opportunities provided by low-cost power opened 
up to all the homes of the region and to the farms which provide 
them with dairy and other agricultural products, and, in turn, afford 
an important market for the products of industry. 

But this consumer interest does not provide the full measure of our 
interest in bringing down the excessive electric rates in the region. 
As I have already indicated, the expanded use of electricity which 
would follow would mean an expanded market for electric appli- 
ances and farm equipment. This would mean more jobs for wage 
earners in the electric equipment industry as well as for , 
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in producing all the materials used in the manufacture of such 
equipment. i 

To make my point clear, I need only quote a paragraph on electric 
appliance purchases from the TVA 1953 Annual Report. It says: 

The fact that residential use of electricity has grown more than twice as 
fast in the TVA area than in the Nation in the past 20 years reflects another 
fact that the region is an outstanding market for electric appliances, most of 
which are manufactured in other parts of the country. According to Elec- 
trical Merchandising, a trade magazine which annually compiles statistics on 
applianee sales, the State of Tennessee, with only 1.95 percent of the United 
States consumers of electricity, purchased 2.66 percent of the electric refrigera- 
tors, 3.44 percent of the electric water heaters, and 5.53 percent of all the 
electric ranges sold in the United States in 1952. Tennessee is typical of the 
TVA power-service area aS a whole; in that area, according to conservative 
estimates, resident consumers have purchased more than $1 billion worth of 
electric appliances since the end of the war. 

I have secured up-to-date figures on sales of appliances by States 
from the January 1954 issue of Electrical Merchandising, the trade 
paper referred to in the TVA report. These figures show that in 
1953, measured in terms of sales per thousand residential and rural 
customers, the State of Tennessee exceeded the average for the United 
States as a whole for the following electrical appliances: Refrigera- 
tors, ranges, water heaters, home freezers, room conditioners, auto- 
matic washers, conventional washers, ironers, vacuum cleaners, 
dishwashers, radio sets, and television sets. 

For 1954 the same source shows the following purchases of electric 
appliances per thousand customers: Electric refrigerators, United 
States, 74; Tennessee, 77; New Jersey, 59; electric ranges, United 
States, 27; Tennessee, 49; New Jersey, 32; home freezers, United 
States, 15; Tennessee, 25; New Jersey, 10; air conditioners, United 
States, 27 ; Tennessee, 91; New Jersey, 9; television sets, United States, 
114; Tennessee, 228; New Jersey, 79; vacuum cleaners, United States, 
44; Tennessee, 45; New Jersey, 30. 

The State of Washington, which also enjoys low electric rates as 
the result of a great Federal power program and leading municipal 
electric = ore shows the same increased sales of electrical appli- 
ances as Tennessee in every instance except room conditioners. ‘The 
lower sales of such air conditioners may be due to the climate enjoyed 
by the State. 

In contrast, the New England and Middle Atlantic States fell con- 
sistently below the United States average for practically all of these 
appliances except vacuum cleaners, radio and television sets. 

A few figures will show what these comparisons mean in terms 
of possible expansion in employment in the electrical equipment in- 
dustry, where many members of the CIO find their livelihood. 

For instance, if residential and rural electric customers throughout 
the country had purchased as many electric appliances per thousand 
as those in Tennessee, the year 1953 would have seen a market for 
about 590,000 more electric refrigerators, 970,000 more ranges, 590,000 
more electric water heaters, 70,000 more home-freezing units, 1,900,000 
more room conditioners, 870,000 more washers, 100,000 more ironers, 
and 380,000 more vacuum cleaners. 

According to the Federal Power Commission publication, Hydro- 
electric Power Resources of the United States, Developed and Unde- 
veloped, 1953, the Delaware River has 1 million kilowatts of unde- 
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veloped hydroelectric power. This waterpower developed as part of 
heakneuieal developments could make a valuable contribution to our 
region and its people. We do not believe that the benefits of this 
resource will ever be realized if we do not undertake a strong, positive 
program of Federal development of the Delaware Basin. We do not 
believe these benefits ever will be realized amid the interstate dissen- 
sions of INCODEL debate. Nor do we believe that these benefits ever 
will be realized under the retrogressive program spelled out in the 
Hoover Commission’s report on water resources and power. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Krebs. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Liescoms. Yes. I would like to ask what recommendations you 
are referring to specifically when you said that the Hoover Commission 
recommendation would minimize Federal flood-control projects ? 

Mr. Kress. Well, for one thing, the recommendation of the Com- 
mission that we subscribe to the theory of single-purpose dams, I think, 
would certainly restrict the positive achievement possible under a 
multiple-purpose development program. 

Mr. Lirscomrs. Have you had the opportunity to read and study 
the Hoover Commission report ? 

Mr. Kress. I have read it. To say that I have studied and assimi- 
a every last detail would be telling an untruth; I have not, but I 
read it. 

Mr. Liescoms. They made two recommendations pertaining to flood 
control, No. 6 and No. 1. 

Do you want to specifically tell us how those recommendations would 
harm flood control ? 

Mr. Kress. If you will let me reread them and refresh my memory, 
I will. I want to say generally, without referring to any specific 
points you raised, that the whole theory apparently embodied in the 
Hoover report, that this be done on a local level, has been borne out 
very dramatically to be completely ineffective, in the case of the 
Delaware Valley, for example. You heard reference made to the 
INCODEL project which, I believe, has been in existence since some- 
where around 1937 or 1938, and the INCODEL, which was a State 
responsibility, has done nothing to eliminate any devastation and hard- 
ship brought on the people of the Delaware Valley in the last flood. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In reading recommendation No. 1 (c), do you feel 
that it is possible that this Delaware River Basin project may come 
under that? 

Mr. Kress. Well, I say again, Mr. Congressman, that this is the 
reason we feel a comprehensive federally designed and administrated 
program is needed, because we have had the local program on the 
statute books since 1937, and nothing has been done to make any prog- 
ress toward eliminating the dangers of flood and the actual hardship 
brought on our people by these floods. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The Hoover Commission recommendation will not 
minimize flood control 





Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield ? 

When you are talking about recommendation No. 1 and recommen- 
dation No. 2, recommendation No, 4, and on through, if you consider 
them severally and not conjunctively, then you might reach that con- 
clusion. But you are talking about a comprehensive program that 
might involve the multiple-purpose dam; and then you run into the 
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situation of the other recommendation on the treatment of the sale 
and disposal of power, so I do not see where—— 

Mr. Lirscoms. Basically, we can say that you and your members 
are against the entire Hoover Commission report, the same as the 
other man. 

Mr. Kress. I might say that, but I am not saying this. I first of 
all want you to know very distinctly that I do not consider myself 
an authority on the entire Hoover report. I am saying that gen- 
erally the shiltooney embodied in the Hoover report is a philosophy 
designed to achieve for the big power—private power interests—the 
resource earnings, the wealth of the resources of the country that be- 
long to the entire citizenry of the United States. It is this kind of 
philosophy that urges in other parts of the recommendations that 
the Congress enact legislation compelling low-cost power projects to 
raise their rates to be consistent with the minimum rates of the 
private power companies, and this is the thing we object to. This 
is the basic fundamental of the Hoover report that the CIO does not 
subscribe to. 

If you want to go through the Hoover recommendations paragraph 
by paragraph, I dare say there are paragraphs in there we might agree 
th but the essential philosophy is something we cannot subscribe 
to, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jones. Send us about a dozen copies of it. 

Mr. Kress. All right. 

Mr. Jones. Our next witness is Mr. Joseph Rader, of the textile 
workers. 

A Vorcer. I do not believe he is here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Then our next witness is Mr. John Crandall. 

Mr. Wise. He cannot come in right now. 

Mr. Jones. Miss Rebecca Gross, editor of the Lock Haven Ex- 
press, of Lock Haven, Pa. 

This is a very anxious moment for the committee, because you are 
the first lady we have had before the committee. 

Miss Gross. The first lady you have had? Well, a lot of ladies 
are interested. 

Mr. Jones. Yesterday, a little bit before you were scheduled, we 
were hoping that we would have you both yesterday and today. 

Miss Gross. Thank you. 

I was sorry I could not come over yesterday. I am also sorry that 
since I was invited to be a witness here the day before yesterday I 
did not have time to prepare a statement to submit to your committee, 
so I hope you will forgive me if I do this freehand, and I will be 
glad to write it out and submit it to you later, if you would like. 

Mr. Jones. You may proceed, Miss Gross. 


STATEMENT OF MISS REBECCA GROSS, EDITOR, LOCK HAVEN 
EXPRESS, LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


Miss Gross. My name is Rebecca Gross, and I am the editor of the 
Lock Haven Express, in Lock Haven, Pa., on the West Branch Valley. 
Mr. Jonxs. What size is Lock Haven? 
Miss Gross. Lock Haven has a population of around 12,000, and 
it is 1 of 8 or 10 communities in the West Branch Valley which have 
70818—56—pt. 1——15 
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been frequent sufferers from floods. I suspect that what has hap- 
pened here in the Delaware Valley is a once-in-50-years performance 
of what has been happening on the West Branch Valley at more fre- 
quent intervals; over the past hundred years the West Branch Valley 
has had 25 floods. 

We classify floods over there—we call them floods, super floods, and 
super-duper floods. 

Of those 25 floods, 3 were super dupers, and about a half a dozen 
were super floods, and the others were just ordinary floods. 

Mr. Jones. And you are willing to get rid of all three of them? 

Miss Gross. We would like to get rid of all three of them, but es- 
pecially we would like to get rid of the super-dupers. They are the 
flooods which cause the most damage. Of course, they threaten the 
most lives, and they were exemplified in their full fury by this flood 
of last month in the Delaware Valley. 

My remarks will be confined strictly to the subject of the flood- 
control recommendations of the Hoover report. I will have nothing 
to say about the other phases. 

I do think, however, and I think I reflect the opinion of the people 
in the West Branch Valley who have had all this experience with 
floods time after time, that it is a little in the way of indulging in fan- 
tasy to talk about local participation in the cost of flood control, be- 
cause fundamentally it is nothing but local participation. Federal 
money is paid by the local taxpayer and the Federal Government over 
the pariad of the last 50 years has taken an increasingly large share of 
the tax dollar out of the pocket of the local taxpayer. The result is 
that with that large share of the tax dollar the Federal Government 
has also acquired the responsibility for looking after some problems 
which, when they were on a smaller scale, when there were fewer peo- 
ple, when the investment in property was less large and when the in- 
terstate aspect of the problem was not too complicated, were handled 
satisfactorily by local people out of tax resources which represented a 
considerably larger percentage of the total amount paid in taxes by 
the local taxpayer. 

The situation now is that the municipalities, the local units of gov- 
ernment, do not have as large a share of the total tax dollar as they 
used to have. The lion’s share goes to Washington and represents 
what the Federal Government has to spend in the legitimate purpose 
of solving the problems which affect the Nation as a whole. 

The argument that comes from flood-stricken communities is that 
the sufferings they undergo from floods are affecting the national wel- 
fare and not only their own. The people who die are local people; 
the houses that are knocked down are local houses; the industries that 
are hampered are local industries; that is true; but the invader who 
is responsible for that damage comes from the outside. It comes in 
the form of a hurricane from the outside seas or cloudburst rains from 
the sky above. The causes of floods are entirely beyond the control 
of any local power of any kind. 

The flood problem involves three principal things: One is the prob- 
lem of forecasts so that you can tell that the flood is going to happen 
in time to protect yourself to the best of your ability. Another effect 
is the problem of prevention and protection so that if you are hit 
once, you do not have to be hit again in the same destructive way. 
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The third problem is that of rehabilitation, rebuilding the damage 
that has been done. People who have been through successive, recur- 
rent floods cannot help but be discouraged by the fact that rehabilita- 
tion is a repetitive thing. Rehabilitation does not prevent the next 
flood. The only thing that prevents the next flood, really, is absolute 
control. 

Now, the local interests, through such assisting agencies as the 
Red Cross, have looked after the problem of rehabilitation and the 

roblem of warnings has been undertaken by local interests, too. 

n our valley we worked out a system of observation of the rivers, 
study of the currents, study of the influence of rainfall until we be- 
came able to predict flood levels within a fraction of an inch. That 
little experiment became the basis of the first attempt anywhere in 
the United States on the part of a State agency to try to anticipate 
and predict flood development on any large scale. 

Now, the State of Pennsylvania, with the assistance of the United 
States Weather Bureau, has tried to work out a technique for flood 
forecasting, and this flood in the northeast United States, I am quite 
sure, will produce continued and increased interest in that technique. 
But even perfectly accurate and reliable flood prediction simply 
means that the damage can be reduced to a minimum by moving cer- 
tain property out of the flood area. It means that people can save 
their lives. If there had been a lot of care given to our prediction 
in the Delaware Valley, I have no doubt that a great many of the lives 
could have been saved. We have not lost any lives on the west branch 
in floods for quite a long time, and the total lives lost over a period of 
50 years has been amazingly small, considering the amount of dam- 
age. That is what can be done by adequate flood warnings. But an 
adequate flood warning cannot be carried out without studies that 
extend much farther than local jurisdiction. This flood in August— 
the hurricane experiments by the United States Weather Bureau 
had demonstrated, I think, beyond a doubt that while local partici- 
pation is needed to pinpoint the prediction from a certain area, that 
the basic problem of predicting has to be done by something that has 
a wider command of resources than any local group could possibly 
have. So the United States Government has got to be part of any 
attempt to predict floods which will be effective in reducing damage 
and saving lives. 

The same argument applies to the problem of control. It is too 
big to be handled by any municipality or even by a State in most 
cases. Pennsylvania, for instance, has three river systems. The river 
system in the west centering around Pittsburgh has been pretty well 
protected by flood-contro] works and they have got rid of their super 
duper floods. When the whole system is completed, they will be rid 
of their superfloods, and all their floods. In the West Branch Valley 
we have been working for 20 years to try to get a few federally con- 
structed retention dams to protect the valley and prevent damage there 
which we have carefully estimated would pay for the—that is, the 
saving there would pay for the construction of the dams over a reason- 
able period, though we estimate the life of the dam at something like 
75 years, and in that length of time on the basis of past experience, 
the cost of the dams would be liquidated by the fact that savings had 
been applied that would otherwise represent flood loss from damage. 
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Now, that flood loss and damage is not only to individuals who are 
affected by the floods. It is also the Federal Government in the sense 
that the taxpaying capacity of the community is considerably af- 
fected by these destructive experiences. They are all tax deductible, 
for one thing, and the Federal Government would be a much better 
business operation, in our opinion, if it protected its taxpayers and 
their ability to keep on paying the Federal income tax by protecting 
them from the repeated recurrent damage and danger that they un- 
dergo when floods are allowed to occur time after time at the rate of 
1 every 5 years, which has been the experience of the West Branch 
Valley. 

Delaware Valley has not had quite so many, but the weather picture 
is such that hurricanes have become very destructive, very unpre- 
dictable, and no community in the eastern part of the United States 
can now say that it is absolutely safe from the effects of a flood 
created by the hurricane downpours which can drop a tremendous 
volume of water on a very wide area in a very brief period of time. 

So, floods are a common enemy, an enemy of the region rather than 
of the local area, and can be controlled and fought only the way you 
would control and fight a foreign invader, by marshalling all the 
protective and defensive forces that are available and using them 
to the very best ability. That means Federal, local, and State facili- 
ties really have to be worked out into something, kind of a joint part- 
nership, so that the flood-control dollar is spent for actual flood pro- 
tection, prevention of the kind of damage that we have been having 
time after time. 

To just put things together again, to be hit a second time by the 
same kind of danger, seems rather fruitless and silly. The real 
achievement would be to put a stop to the kind of damage which peo- 
ple have been suffering over and over again and from which there is 
no way short of some invention that will deflect hurricanes of saving 
them. The water hits the ground and it has got to be kept from over- 
flowing homes, industries, ‘and property. The methods of doing this 
probably have been outlined here before. I could mention them very 
briefly. 

They include soil conservation and reforestation, which would 
keep as much of the water as possible in the ground where it falls; 
but when it falls at the rate of 6 inches in half a day, the ground sim- 
ply will not soak it up, and that is what happened in August. One 
hurricane, one downpour of water from the first hurricane—used 
up about all the capacity of the ground and when the second one 
came along, it simply had to let it roll off. So that method of trying 
to hold back the water is simply insufficient. It can be supported by 
stream rectification, which can be called, I suppose, a local method, 
because its benefits are so local. You can build levees, you can dredge 
out the bottom of the river, you can try to make the flood flow faster 
and you can try to make the channels straighter, and get rid of it 
more quickly. But the limitation there is that the bathtub will over- 
flow if more water keeps running in. 

So that is a strictly local method and its benefits are very restricted. 

The one thing that does work is the creation of retention basins 
where the excess water can be held until the stream itself is empty 
enough to carry it away without causing damage. 
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Now, the Army engineers have surveyed Pennsylvania and most 
of the Northeast to the extent that flood-control plans revolve around 
adequate retention basins and are on file, and could be used, and if 
they were all right the chances are that there would be a great 
diminishing of floods, flood damages, and flood controversy. 

But this will not diminish, unless the Federal Government is w illing 
to recognize that the flood-control problem is in a sense a peacetime 
defense problem, a problem of defending the assets of the regions 
which are traversed by these large water systems which pay no atten- 
tion to State lines and whose residents have to stay there. The com- 
munities cannot be picked up and moved away ; the people must con- 
tinue their lives in that spot; and it is, in my opinion at least, rather 
ridiculous to say, “This is a local problem; it is your fault that this 
happens to you. These floods must be brought on by the fact that 
you do not have enough sense to go somewhere else where they do not 
have floods.” 

The Federal Government is dealing here with a problem of na- 
tional welfare, because the citizens of flooded areas not only suffer 
economically, but they begin to suffer a sort of flood psychosis in 
time. They become discouraged rather than energetic and they go 
through a period of real loss of energy and ambition, which could in 
time result in a rather serious loss of economic potential i in these areas 
which are at the present time economically important, but which 
could begin to lose that importance and that standing and that sta- 
bility if Tecurrent floods chase away their industry, discourage their 
citizens, and render them incap: able of holding their own in the eco- 
nomic progress of the country. 

That is about all I have to contribute to this discussion today. Flood 
control is a Federal problem, I think, for the reason that State and 
local governments just cannot handle it alone. State and local boun- 
daries do not contain either the cause of the floods or the geograph- 
ical area or their results. The results ramify all over the country. 
The floods affect the economic future and the ‘stability of the flooded 
communities and the taxpaying potential of those communities in the 
areas with which they transact business, 

Floods really must be controlled for the national welfare; and the 
dividends that the Govermnent will collect will be in the form of 
a more stable country and a saving of this tremendous loss both in 
material wealth and in the energy of people who have to be hit time 
and time again unless something i is done to preserve them from the 
effects of destructive floods. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Ahnert. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY AHNERT, JR., PRESIDENT, POCONO 
MOUNTAINS VACATION BUREAU 


Mr. Aunert. Mr. Chairman and — of your committee, I do 
not have a prepared statement, as I did not know I was going to 
have the privilege of appearing before you. I believe I am here in 
place of Mr. John Crandall, who is your host and manager of the inn. 

I am Harry Ahnert, Jr., of the Fernwood Hotel at Bushkill, Pa., 
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and president of the Pocono Mountains Vacation Bureau, which is 
the hotel counterpart of the Pocono Mountain Chamber of Com- 
merce at Stroudsburg, Pa. All of the hotels and resorts in the Pocono 
area are members of our association. There are approximately 156 
of these hotels and resorts. For the 1955 season or year, we had a 
rojected income from our industry of approximately $55 million. 
en the flood occurred we were about 65 or 70 percent of the way 
through our season and we feel as a result of the flood that we are 
going to suffer approximately a 25-percent loss of gross revenue for 
the 1955 season. We do not know what the impact will be for the year 
of 1956 or the years after that. 

We have had a great deal of damage to our facilities as well as a 
great deal of damage done by publicity about our area in the out- 
lying districts. This loss of income, of course, will affect our profits 
greatly from which come our taxes and from which comes the money 
for expanding our industry. We have had a very rapidly expanding 
industry here during approximately the last 7 years and there have 
been all indications that we would continue to expand rapidly due to 
the demand for our facilities. Just exactly what will happen now, 
we do not know. 

Many members of our organization have a tremendous problem of 
rehabilitating themselves, let alone expanding. For instance, we have 
the Shawnee Inn, belonging to Fred Waring. They have approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million dollars damage to rehabilitate them- 
selves. We have other ones that have a hundred thousand dollar 
damage to get back into business—$150,000, and so on. So that step- 
ping aside for the moment from expansion, we have the immediate 
problem of rehabilitating ourselves just to be as we were prior to 
the flood. 

Actually, some of our establishments are still closed. Other ones 
are operating with reduced facilities, and soon. I would like to point 
out that during the catastrophe of the flood, the hotels and resorts 
played an important part in taking care of the people and in this 
country area where these hotels and resorts are situated—they are all 
situated on properties of great acreage, and they have all kinds of 
earth-moving equipment, and so on, which was put into play to re- 
establish communication with the outside. 

Also, they offered food and shelter and accomodations for flood 
victims as well as emergency crews who came into the area. Some 
of the first roads and bridges that were restored immediately after the 
flood were restored by some of the crews from some of the hotels and 
they contributed greatly toward relieving the first effects of the flood. 

Now, I am not familiar with the Hoover report. I have not read 
it. I have heard of it through the newspapers, and so on, and here 
during the last day. However, we do feel that we have a sizable income 
in our own industry; that the other manufacturing industries of 
our area, and so on, are an important part of the local economy. 
We have important transportation facilities going through our area. 
We have important bridges that are a lifeline as far as the Nation 
is concerned. We have important communication lines going through 
our area. And for those reasons we feel that we are definitely a big 
part of the national picture. We believe that the disaster that occurred 
here—every effort should be made to do something to alleviate or 
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reduce the possibility of it happening again. It was so great that we 
believe that it is beyond the scope of the local or State government 
to take care of it. We also believe that in some cases, as far as the 
Delaware Valley is concerned, it is an interstate problem and, there- 
fore, we think that the National Government is definitely a a of 
it—that it has a definite responsibility, and that we hope that the 
National Government will meet that responsibility. 

I know from living along the Delaware River for approximately 
35 years that while this flood was one of the greatest that I have ever 
seen, that we do perhaps 3, 4, 5, or a half a dozen times a year con- 
tribute greatly toward the silt situation, for example, in the lower 
Delaware Valley, and that, of course, is an expense to the Federal 
Government for its removal. 

I think that is all, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Ahnert. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No. 

Mr. Jones. We appreciate your being with us. 

Mr. Aunert. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonrs. Now, the next witness is Senator Dumont. 

Mr. Wise. He was here this morning, Mr. Chairman. I told him 
we would be ready for him about 3:30 this afternoon, so he is not 
back. He must leave when he does come back. If he could follow the 
next witness 

Mr. Jones. Mayor George Becton. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. BECTON, MAYOR, BOROUGH OF 
RIVERTON, AND PRESIDENT, DELAWARE RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Becron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. How are you, Mr. Becton? 

Mr. Becron. I am fine, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Would you give your name and identify yourself to the 
et iy 

fr. Becron. My name is George T. Becton. I am mayor of the 
borough of Riverton and president of the Delaware River Valley 
Association. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to refer to the 
Public Works Appropriations Hearings Subcommittee, a committee 
appropriation, United States Senate, on page 1283; there is a com- 
plete list of the membership roster of our association, which gives 
all the industries and individuals that are represented here. 

I am appearing here before you in particular, gentlemen, in con- 
nection with the task force report on dredging of the channel of the 
Delaware River between Philadelphia and Trenton as contained in 
volume 3, June 1955. 

Mr. Lirscoms. May I ask the mayor a question ? 

Mr. Becron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. There is nothing in the Hoover Commission report 
concerning that? 

Mr. Becton. No; there is not. It deals with flood—there are two 
of us to testify in connection with this. I am testifying on this, and 
my partner is testifying on the flood part of it. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. But the Hoover Commission did not include in their 
report any recommendation to affect your situation ? 

Mr. Becron. That is right. Now, am I out of order to talk on this 
task force for a moment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Jones. You proceed. 

Mr. Brcron. I just wanted to heartily endorse the recommendation 
and report of the task force of the Hoover Commission and the facts 
that they submitted in connection with the proposed dredging of a 
40-foot channel from Philadelphia to Trenton; and to support and 
corroborate their report I would like to introduce the testimony which 
we have prepared which objects to that dredging of the channel on 
practically the same basis, and I would just like to read basically these 
three points which we oppose. 

1. The present 25-foot channel in the Delaware River with its 6-foot 
rise of tide is sufficient for the proper development and industrial ex- 
pansion of the area, plus the fact that there is no general port develop- 
ment on the upper river, and no tangible prospect that one will be 
provided by the deeper channel. 

2. $91 million or $73 million for the proposed 40-foot channel above 
Philadelphia is an unjustified use of public funds for the benefit of 
special interests. 

3. The injurious effects of the proposed 40-foot channel would be 
far greater than the questionable advantages that may occur. 

Then I would like to speak briefly about the various points con- 
tained in here. Our association conducted a factual survey on ship- 
ping in the river and we used as a basis for that survey the industrial 
map of the United States Army Engineers, which lists every industry 
from Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, where the project begins, to 
the terminal docks in Trenton, N. J. The survey revealed there are 
only 43 industries located on the river in this area where the govern- 
ment proposes to spend upwards of $100 million. The survey further 
disclosed that of the 43 industries more than half did not use the river 
at all, and of those that did use the river, most of them found the 
present channel adequate for its needs. 

The very fact that there is only one company that has docking fa- 
cilities capable of handling deep-draft vessels was borne out and, of 
course, that is the United States Steel Corp.; and we therefore oppose 
the project as a Federal subsidy to the steel company. 

We would also like to point out that the proponents of this project 
claim that future development will substantiate this enormous expend- 
iture and we find that the industries that require deep-draft shipping 
in a 40-foot channel are industries such as steel and chemicals and oil, 
and those kinds of industries require a large area in which to settle. 
For instance, the United States Steel Co. has 3,900 acres for the 
Fairless works; the Tidewater Oil Co. tried to locate on the upper 
river, but could not find sufficient ground and located on the 40-foot 
channel above Philadelphia with 4,200 acres. Therefore, we have 
maps of the two areas bordering on the river, one from Burlington 
County and one from Bucks County, Pa., which state very clearly 
there are very few areas, only one in New Jersey, where a thousand 
acres can be put together, and nothing like it in Bucks County, Pa.; 
and I would like to leave this with the committee. 

We would like to submit also a booklet which we have put out, 
which deals with the problems that industry is facing because of the 
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dredging of the channel. This is testimony that has been submitted 
because of the problems that will come to these industries located on 
the river, and we feel that that has a great deal to do with the flooding 
area that will come as a result of the deeper channel and, therefore, 
I would like to submit these for testimony, and then call upon our next 
witness. 

Mr. Jones. Fine. Let me review. 

You are opposed to the dredging of the channel ? 

Mr. Becron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You are in support of the Hoover Commission task 
force report that deals with the subject 

Mr. Becron. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And so you feel that it is an unwarranted use of Federal 
funds 

Mr. Becton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonss. To be expended for the use of a limited—— 

Mr. Brcron. Special interests. 

Mr. Jonss. Special interest group. 

Mr. Becron. Yes; but one other point I would like to make that 
I failed to make on the matter of these industries that are faced with 
problems. There are quite a number of industries and municipalities 
that are faced with problems as a result of this, and we feel it is unfair 
for them, for the benefit of a very few companies, and it is a matter 
of dollars for them. 

Mr. Jones. We appreciate your coming to us and giving us this 
information, and I believe you have with you an associate. 

Mr. Becron. That is right. 


Mr. Jones. The pamphlets that you have supplied the committee 
will not become a part of the record. 

Mr. Becton. That is all right. 

Mr. Jones. Your testimony will be made a part of the record, and 
we will read it with a great deal of interest, 1 assure you. 

Mr. Becron. That is fine. I appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF GrorGE T. Becton, Mayor, BoroucH or RIVERTON, AND PRESIDENT, 
DELAWARE RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


Objections of the Delaware River Valley Association to the proposed dredging 
of a 40-foot channel in the Delaware River between Philadelphia and Trenton: 

The Delaware River Valley Association is an organization composed of profes- 
sional and businessmen, industrial and municipal officials, civic organizations, 
industries, municipalities and many private individuals from Bucks County, Pa., 
and Burlington County, N. J. This association is completely opposed to the 
proposed dredging of a 40-foot channel in the upper Delaware River as an 
unsound and unnecessary project. Our opposition is based on 3 fundamental 
points, namely: 

No. 1. The present 25-foot channel in the upper Delaware River, with its 
6-foot rise of tide, is sufficient for the proper development and industrial expan- 
sion of the area plus the fact that there is no general port development evident 
on the upper river and no tangible prospect that one will be created by the deeper 
channel. 

No. 2. $91 million or $73 million for the proposed 40-foot channel above Phila- 
delphia is an unjustified use of public funds for the benefit of special interests. 

No. 3. The injurious effects of the proposed 40-foot channel will be far greater 
than the questionable advantages that may occur. 

From the very first time the 40-foot channel project was submitted to the 
public for consideration, proponents have carried on an intensive propaganda 
eampaign seeking to make it appear that a river channel of this depth is badly 
needed in the upper Delaware for the general economic welfare of the area 
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and that the openings of such a deep water way would bring great industrial 
expansion with consequent abounding prosperity to residents of this region. 

Arguments advanced by the channel proponents have consisted largely of vague 
generalities, exaggerated claims and visionary predictions of a highly speculative 
native, which are wholly unsupported by existing facts. 

Association conducts survey: In order to ascertain the true facts concerning 
the need for a 40-foot channel, the Delaware River Valley Association conducted 
a careful survey of requirements for waterborne commerce on the upper Dela- 
ware between Philadelphia and Trenton. This survey disclosed that there was 
little, if any, demand for the project by any industry other than the United States 
Steel Corp.’s Fairless Works. 

The survey included every industrial plant located along the river between 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, and the Trenton Marine Terminal, in both 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The United States Army Engineers’ Industrial 
Map, locating every industry in the area, was used as a basis for accurate conduct 
of the survey. 

Questionnaires were sent to the managing officers of each company whose 
plant was indicated on the map. These questionnaires requested answers to 
six basic questions regarding the company’s waterborne shipping needs. 

Results of survey: The results of the survey showed, first of all, that there 
were actually only 48 industries owning property along the river above the 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia. And of these, more than half did not use the 
river for any purpose whatever, doing all their shipping by rail or truck. 

For the balance, with very few exceptions, the existing 25-foot river channel is 
fully adequate for the moving of bulk raw materials to their plants or finished 
products from their plants. 

Virtually all water transportation on the river above Philadelphia, with the 
exception of that to and from the United States Steel Corp.’s Fairless Works, is 
carried on by means of tugs, lighters, barges, and small vessels which do not re- 
quire even the 25-foot depth of water afforded by the present channel. 

No industrial plant on the river above Philadelphia, other than United States 
Steel, has piers or cargo-handling facilities capable of accommodating the ex- 
tremely large class of vessels for which a 40-foot channel would be necessary. 

A few companies with land holdings informed the survey committee that they 
favored the deeper channel in the hope of selling their ground for industrial 
use, although not requiring the proposed channel for their own shipping needs, 
One or two reported that they would like to make use of the spoil dredged from 
the channe! to fill low ground areas on their properties. 

Who benefits? In the light of self-evident facts, the conclusion is inescapable 
that a 40-foot channel in the Delaware River above Philadelphia could, under 
existing or foreseeable conditions, be of no measurable benefit to anyone but 
United States Steel. 

A 40-foot depth of channel is only required for vessels of extremely large size. 
There are relatively few commercial vessels in existence today large enough to 
require such a depth for their passage. These few are designed for special 
purposes, principally for transportation of certain bulk raw materials, such as 
iron ore and oil, in enormous quantities. 

United States Steel wants channel: There is only one industrial concern on 
the Delaware River above Philadelphia that is in any position to make use of 
such supersized ships as would require a 40-foot channel. That concern is the 
United States Steel Corp. which has recently had built in Japan, through a 
subsidiary company, some huge ore carriers, the largest vessels of their type the 
world has ever seen, 794 feet long, 116-foot beam, of 60,000 tons and having a 
draft, fully loaded, of 38 feet 6 inches. 

The United States Steel Corp. would like to have the river deepened, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, in order that these big ships may bring foreign iron ore to 
its Fairless Works, thus reducing its transportation costs, and thereby improy- 
ing United States Steel’s competitive position in the industry. 

Upper Delaware has few piers: The idea that ships of this kind could be of 
any use in the carrying of general cargoes to or from upper Delaware River 
points is utterly ridiculous. Piers and cargo handling facilities capable of 
accommodating vessels of this supersize are nonexistent on the upper river, with 
the exception of those United States Steel’s Fairless Works. There is not the 
slightest evidence that any other industrial concern or any municipality on the 
upper river would even consider the expenditure of the millions of dollars neces- 
sary to provide such terminal facilities. 
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To illustrate why building piers and docks are prohibitive from a practical 
standpoint of costs for most industries on the upper Delaware take the case of 
the Hoeganaes Sponge Iron Corp., a beautiful $6 million plant in Cinnaminson 
Township. This corporation owns property at the waters edge and imports all 
of its iron ore from Sweden and other countries. This ore is unloaded at the 
Camden Marine Terminal and transshipped by rail to the processing plant at a 
cost of $20,000 annually for transshipment. To construct their own docking 
facilities on their own river front property to bring the ore by boat directly to the 
plant Hoeganaes officials estimate the cost of $750,000. This shows that the 
tremendous cost of building docking facilities rules out this method of shipping 
for all industries except those of comparable operation and size of the Fairless 
Works. 

The Delaware River, in its upper reaches, is completely unsuited for the 
operation of extremely large ships. It is narrow, winding, and except for the 
ariificial channel, very shallow. This would mean tremendous expense for 
private dredging of turning basins that would have to be insured by any indus- 
try undertaking to handle deep-draft vessels at its docks—much greater expense 
than could be borne by any but some ultra large scale operation such as the 
United States Steel Corp.’s Fairless works. 

The fact is that the general economic needs of this area for waterborne com- 
merce are being adequately served by the existing channel, the authorized depth 
of which at low tide is 25 feet. As the mean range of tide in the upper Delaware 
is approximately 6 feet, our 25-foot channel becomes a 31-foot channel at high 
water. 

As far as United States Steel is concerned, the Fairless plant is receiving 
foreign iron ore regularly and in vast quantities by means of ships using the 
existing channel. There is no question about the steel plant’s ability to operate 
successfully with the transportation facilities afforded by the present channel, 
which is readily navigable by large oceangoing freighters. 

Claims of future industrial developments: What of new industries that may 
later locate in the area because of a 40-foot upper Delaware channel? Channel 
supporters have heavily stressed the “vast industrial expansion” that would 
result if the river were deepened to accommodate the world’s largest vessels. 
Such rose-tinted claims, however, have thus far been in purely general terms. 
Specific statements as to the identity of such industries—where they would 
locate, what they would produce, what they would consume and just what use 
they would or could make of the huge type of vessel that requires a 40-foot chan- 
nel have been conspicuously lacking. (Maps showing lack of ground available.) 

Any heavy industries seriously considering the construction of a vast new 
plant where deepwater shipping facilities on the upper Delaware would be a 
deciding factor in their site location should speak up now. Let them stand 
up and be counted. River dredging for the accommodation of the world’s largest 
vessels is too costly to be done merely on strength of speculative predictions, 
unsupported by any concrete facts. 

Channel dredging ballyhoo an old story: History over the past 20 years has 
demonstrated that, aside from United States Steel’s Fairless Works, there is no 
demand for or interest in the use of large seagoing vessels on the upper 
Delaware. 

Back in the 1930’s when the channel was dredged to a depth of 25 feet to 
Trenton, the project was hailed as ushering in a new era of industrial expansion 
and prosperity for the upper Delaware region. On the strength of rosy predic- 
tions the city of Trenton constructed a marine terminal which was opened 
with great fanfare. 

And what happened? A few seagoing vessels, bringing cargoes of china clay 
and lumber, docked at Trenton, but the arrivals became fewer and fewer and 
then ceased altogether. The deep channel from which so much had been ex- 
pected, fell into disuse and Trenton’s marine terminal was leased for storage 
purposes. 

After a few years, the Army engineers, realizing that the deep-channel project 
had proved a dismal failure from a commercial standpoint, discontinued main- 
tenance and the channel was permitted to shoal. 

Little more was heard of the upper river channel until the United States Steel 
Corp. constructed its Fairless plant. As the channel, which had shoaled to a 
depth considerably less than the authorized 25 feet, would not permit the passage 
of large seagoing vessels, the Army engineers, in the summer and fall of 1952, 
had the river redredged and restored to a depth of 25 feet. 
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This was done purely for the benefit of the United States Steel Corp. in order 
that iron ore from foreign countries could be brought to its Fairless Works by 
ship. The steel company was justly entitled to this service, however, as it had 
a right to assume that the authorized depth of 25 feet would be available for its 
transportation needs, 

Deeper channel not justified as a public works: It is noteworthy that the St. 
Lawrence seaway, the most important waterway project ever undertaken in this 
country, designed to open up the entire Great Lakes region to world commerce, 
is to have a controlling depth of 27 feet. We already have in the upper Delaware, 
at the higher stages of the tide, a greater depth of water than the St. Lawrence 
seaway is to provide. And this depth is sufficient to permit the passage of 
vessels of a size and type which carry the major portion of the world’s com- 
merce. 

In order to establish the importance of recognizing the presently authorized 
25-foot channel in the upper Delaware as economically sound and an entirely 
adequate channel for the proper development and industrial expansion of the 
area, u close comparison of the upper Delaware River project with the St. Law- 
rence seaway provides a scoreboard of tremendous value to measure the use and 
benefits of projects made possible by the use of public funds. 

The following basic factors are worthy of careful evaluation: 

Cost of projects: St. Lawrence seaway, $105 million. Upper Delaware, $91 
million plus. 

Depth of project, St. Lawrence seaway, 27 feet. Upper Delaware, 25 feet, 
with 6 feet rise of tide. 

Anticipated tonnage of shipping: St. Lawrence seaway, 50 million tons, 1959. 
Upper Delaware, 14,810,000 tons (50 year average). 

Areas of benefits: St. Lawrence seaway, 17 inland cities transformed into 
seaports for world commerce. Upper Delaware: United States Steel, 13,030,000 
tons. Others, 1,780,000 tons. 

Sums to be spent by industry and cities in anticipation of project: St. Law- 
rence seaway, approximately $1 billion; upper Delaware, not one commitment, 
outside of United States Steel. 

The above faets are inescapable and show the deeper channel in the upper 
Delaware to pale into insignaficance in comparison with the costs, benefits, and 
future potential of the St. Lawrence seaway. It throws such a bold light of eco- 
nomic facts on the project that the deeper channel is clearly evident as an un- 
reasonable demand for public funds—it is not a justified public works project but 
constitutes an out and out subsidy to United States Steel Corp. 

A justifiable public works project, for which the taxpayers of the entire 
Nation are forced to pay, should be one which would bring benefits over a wide 
territory and to a large segment of our populace. This requirement is certainly 
not fulfilled by the upper Delaware River project which could benefit only a rela- 
tive few, localized in one small area. Even if local interests agree to pay the 
$18 million proposed by President Eisenhower’s budget, the remaining $73 million 
Federal expenditure cannot be justified as a proper use of tax funds. 

Proposed channel a dead-end passage: The proposed channel is not a con- 
necting link, for example, such as the St. Lawrence seaway or the Calumet-Sag 
Canal, opening up vast areas of the country to commerce. It is simply a dead- 
end passage leading into one small locality for the special benefit of purely local 
interests. We believe that the use of public funds for such a purpose would be 
highly improper and not at all in conformity with the principles of democracy. 

If Government funds are appropriated for such a project as the upper Dela- 
ware River 40-foot channel, there is no logical reason why similar large grants 
should not be made to deepen many other rivers in the country where certain 
local interests feel they would be benefited. 

Forty-foot channel should be defeated: If our debt-ridden, deficit-plagued 
Federal Government is to be placed on a sound financial basis, the budget balanced 
and our currency saved from further ruinous inflation, such needless extrav- 
agances as the upper Delaware River 40-foot channel must be firmly ruled out. 


Mr. Jones. Dr. Harold W. Winkelspecht, right ? 
Dr. Winxetsrecut. H. J. Winkelspecht. ‘That is a hard one. 
Mr. Jones. Well, I started out right, to say the least. 


Dr. Winxetsrecut. You did very well. You did better than most 
people. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD J. WINKELSPECHT, DIRECTOR, 
DELAWARE RIVER VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


Dr. WinkextsrecHt. Mr. Chairman, I am here to testify in behalf 
of the Delaware River Valley Association, the same as Mayor Becton, 
and to support the task force committee report as found on page 1363: 
The Delaware River, Philadelphia to Trenton. 

Mr. Wiser. Will you please tell the reporter where you are from ? 

Dr. Winxetsrecut. Delanco, N. J. 

lam going to testify from two aspects: One is in regard to the Dela- 
ware River Channel, as mentioned in the task-force report, and in 
which we concur 100 percent with their findings, and then I have 
separate testimony in regard to the effect of the Delaware River Chan- 
nel on the river and another aspect of the flood that has not been 
considered. 

When speaking of the upper Delaware River, we mean the Delaware 
River above Philadelphia, but below Trenton. In all the previous 
testimony in regard to the channel, we divided the river into the 
lower and the upper Delaware in regard to the port of Philadelphia. 
Above Philadelphia, we call the upper. The area up where we are 
now is what we consider the tributaries or the origin of the Delaware 
River. 

Nevertheless, we of the Delaware River Valley Association present 
the following facts to demonstrate that there is no need for a 40-foot 
channel in the upper Delaware River above Philadelphia. 

The Congress of the United States authorized the deepening of the 
Delaware River to 40 feet up to the United States Steel plant and to 35 
feet from there to Trenton. This approval was obtained through the 
use of many half-truths and it is time that a reevaluation is made 
based on the actual facts concerning this whole project and this report 
is to summarize some of the points that need to be studied. 

What is the purpose of a 40-foot channel! The proponents say: 
For United States Steel Co., so it can function more efficiently through 
use of 40,000-ton seagoing vessels. Senator Duff, as first witness be- 
fore the Senate hearing on S. 2317 last year stated: 

It seems to me that the deepening of this river at this place in order to afford 
seagoing vessels an opportunity to go right up to the place where the plants are 
located is a matter of extreme importance for the welfare of the whole country 
and is a matter of national defense. 

This statement along with many others of similar nature from all 
proponents of the 40-foot channel imply, and even actually state, that 
the United States Steel Co. cannot get ore direct to its Fairless plant 
without the deeper river. In fact, the calculation of benefits by the 
United States engineers is explained as follows by Colonel Milne at 
the hearing on S. 2317: 

There are two methods by which iron ore could move from Philadelphia to the 
Fairless Works, other than by deep-draft vessels. One method would be to 
complete unloading of ore carriers in Philadelphia and transport the ore by raik 
to the works. A second method would be to unload the heavy ore carriers and 
transport the ore by barge. 

Now, here are the facts: The United States Steel plant at Morris- 
ville is now operating at full capacity with ore received directly at 
their plant by oceangoing vessels. In fact, they can and have re- 
ceived enough ore direct by these oceangoing vessels to take care of a 
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plant two times its present size. The extra ore not being used now, 
is either stockpiled in big hills of ore or is being reshipped in huge 
quantities—thousands by carload—by rail to plants in the Pittsburgh 
area. 

Now, I also want to submit to you pictures of the vessels that are 
using this present channel. I have the pictures of the boats and I 
want you to look at those boats and you will see that they are cargo- 
carrying vessels. They are not barges as we are led to believe by 
some of the proponents of the sledpaibl 

The proponents also say that the 40-foot channel in the Delaware 
River to United States Steel plant and 35-foot channel to Trenton, 
for oceangoing vessels, will greatly assist the national defense and 
will aid growth and expansion urgently needed in this great diversified 
production area. Mr. LaBrum in his testimony at the hearing on 
S. 2317 stated that the reason for the— 
low state of industrial development between Philadelphia and Trenton is inability 
of oceangoing vessels to navigate the river between these points where large 


areas of land are either vacant or devoted to less productive use and thereby 
excluded from consideration by major industries which require a 40-foot channel. 


Mr. LaBrum also stated : 


When the channel is deepened we can expect at least two more steel companies 
to come into the Greater Philadelphia area, one in Burlington County on the 
New Jersey side where the land is already under option and another in G'oucester 
County on the New Jersey side where the land has already been purchased. 


The United States engineers state: 


There is considerable evidence from credible sources that a number of large 
concerns are planning to move or establish plants on the Delaware River in this 
upper reach, if and when the deeper channel is available, but who are unwilling 
for business reasons to reveal their plans at this time. 

Now, they list a few of the names that they say are going to locate 
here: the Gulf Oil Co., the Scott Paper Co., Sun Oil, Philadelphia 
Coke, Atlantic Refining, and 11 more nonoil or chemical companies. 

Now, here are the facts: In the 4 or 5 years since it was known 
that United States Steel was locating its big Fairless plant at Morris- 
ville, not 1 industry has located on the upper Delaware River area. 
Surely some of the hundreds of industries due to move in could get 
along with a 25-foot channel, so why are they waiting for a 40-foot 
channel? Could it be that there just is not room for major industrial 
development now that tens of thousands of Philadelphians and other 
thousands from Trenton have moved into Lower Bucks County to 
live? 

In other words, our contention is that in order for an industry to 
use 40-foot draft vessels, they must be a type of industry that hauls 
bulk cargo or bulk raw material. To use bulk raw material it takes 
a plant of a large area similar to the United States Fairless works, 
which is 3,900 acres. 

Mr. Jones. Doctor, let me ask you a question. I do not know 
whether you are familiar with the peores: or not, but on the Saint 
Mary stream down in Georgia we authorized a project to serve a paper 
company down there, and that paper company—and the Corps of 
Engineers would reject the project—Meriwether, I believe it is—re- 
jected it on the ground that the paper and the bulk wood to be hauled 
to that project or moved by water to the project would only serve that 
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company, and required a local participation or participation by the 
company. 

Dr. WINKELSPECHT. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that that should be required in the Dela- 
ware navigation ? 

Dr. WInKELSPECHT. That is exactly what the engineers have asked 
here. The engineers have stated—this is not in my report, and it 
goes on and brings that out, where for industrial development only 
a 35-foot channel would be needed and the 40-foot channel, the extra 
5 feet is solely for the use of United States Steel, and that extra 5 
feet would cost an additional $36 million. It would be, they claim, 
$91 million totally. It would be $55 million for the 35-foot channel, 
$36 million for the additional 5 feet which would be solely for the 
use of United States Steel, so therefore they have asked if it is built, 
if it is built to 40 feet, United States Steel contribute one-half of the 
cost of that additional 5 feet, which amounts to $18 million. And 
that, of course, was in all of the bills until the very end of Congress 
when President Eisenhower gave his approval to withdraw that $18 
million contribution, and it is not clear from the statement that he 
makes whether it was a temporary withdrawal to start the project 
or whether it is to be a permanent withdrawal. But the Army engi- 
neers request a participation in this project, the same as is mentioned 
in their project. 

Mr. Prrxin. Mr. President, could I ask one question ? 

Is it true that the ships going to United States Steel lighten half 
their cargo in Philadelphia and send the half empty ship up? 

Mr, Jones. Are you directing the question to the doctor ? 

Mr. Prrxin. I would like to at the question to the doctor. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know, Doctor ? 

_Dr. Winxetsrecut. As far as I know, they come not fully loaded. 
In the paper, the report that you see of arrival of shipping—they are 
destined to Fairless steel plant—and it does not say anything about a 
stopover at Philadelphia, where, of course, they would stop if they 
were unloading ore, part of it. 

Now, there are the pictures of the boats. You understand that the 
Army engineers have based their calculations on the use of barges and 
rail transportation and naturally these larger boats can haul ore much 
cheaper than a barge or than by rail, and we feel that it should be 
reevaluated on the basis of what they are presently using, and it will 
not establish a ratio which is favorable to the expenditure of much 
money. 

Mr. Jones. I do not.know whether you were here this morning or 
not, 

Dr. WinkKEtspecHut: No, I was not. 

Mr. Jones. But Congressman Lipscomb pointed out to another wit- 
ness that. we do not have jurisdiction over the modification of their 
projects. We are interested particularly in your reference to the 
Hoover Commission report. 

Dr. Winxkexsrecut. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. So there is nothing we can do about 

Dr. WinKeEtspPecat. No. 

Mr. Jones. The authorized project. It is one now that is already 
authorized. We understand it is only authorized. The appropriation 
has not been made. I understand it is before the Appropriations 
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Committee, but neither of us is a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Dr. Winxetspecur. I understand. Our testimony supports the 
report of the task force committee; that is the reason I thought it 
would be pertinent for you to hear. 

Mr. Jones. It certainly is pertinent. 

Dr. WinKetsrecu?. There are at the present time 50,000 homes 
along the Pennsylvania side of the river alone within 7 miles of its 10 
miles reach from Philadelphia city line to Warner’s Sand Pits and 
the U. S. Steel plant, and only recently William Levitt has started 
building houses--you have heard of Levittown, Pa.—on a 280-acre 
tract of land that he has reserved for industrial use, but could not 
find a buyer. 

In other words, what I am trying to bring out is that the picture is 

ainted that other industries are going to move into the area. The 
industries have not moved in, as we stated they do not all need a 
40-foot channel, and the land is not available for large industries 
that require the handling of bulk cargoes as would be required from 
a 40-foot-draft boat. 

As to the two companies—what I am bringing out is that the testi- 
mony already has been half-truths. 

As to the two steel companies Mr. LaBrum refers to, why does he 
bring in an area below Philadelphia when we are talking about a 
deeper river above Philadelphia? He mentioned Gloucester Steel 
plant that would use this 40-foot channel. Gloucester County is 
already on the Delaware River opposite the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
which is on the present 40-foot channel. In other words, the 1 steel 
company which is mentioned already has a 40-foot channel. 

The only other available large area left, as Mayor Becton showed 
us, is approximately 1,000 acres, and that would be only one-fourth 
as large as United States Steel. 

Now, the task force goes into the costs and benefits. We have 
analyzed that. Would you be interested in hearing that part as to 
the total cost ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; it sets it out in the report. 

Dr. Wrnxetspecut. Yes, it does, and it shows a benefit ratio finally ; 
every time there is testimony, the benefit ratio seems to go up by 
modifying the report. 

In a similar way to the way the task force reports on the other 
projects. The benefits by the Army engineers seem to go up and the 
costs seem to go down, and then, as on the Missouri River, or the upper 
Mississippi, when the plan or when the project is undertaken, it 
usually costs two and a half times as much and they find that only 
about half the benefits are accrued as were stated would be accrued. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this: You say that the prices have gone 
up about two-and-a-half times and you referred to the Missouri proj- 
ects. Do you have anything specific in mind, specific project ? 

Dr. Winxetspecut. Yes. In the task force report they quote the 
findings of a committee of the House of Representatives that were 
made to study that on 

Mr. Jones. I happen to be chairman of that subcommittee. 

Dr. Winketsrecut. You are? Well, you found that out, then, that 
the costs went up two-and-a-half times, and in the Missouri River-—— 
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Mr. Jones. I think it would have been best if the task force had used 
all the report to show the lapse of time—it would take a pretty good 
engineer to make cost estimates of a project authorized in 1940 and 
look in his crystal ball and say that project to be constructed in 1955 
would be at the same cost. 

Dr. Winxetseecut. That is true. I will grant you that as the time 
goes on, the cost does go up, but the benefits—now, likewise, the engi- 
neers say as the costs go up, so does the benefit ratio go up, because 
your shipping expenses also go up about in proportion to other costs; 
so it runs pretty well parallel. But in those other cases, the benefits, 
as you know, in the upper Mississippi, they predicted 4 million tons 
of coal or iron ore would be carried and that was 20 years ago, and up 
to this day, when we have had increased production, they never hauled 
even 2 million tons, and the same way with flour and wheat. They 
have hauled only one-half of what the estimate was. So what I am 
getting at is, we are also bringing out here where the engineers are 
overestimating the benefits. 

I will skip part of this because it is written. I do not want to take 
up more of your time than I have to. But here, getting down to the 
basic—one of the things that annoys us very much, the United States 
Army engineers based the savings to United States Steel on the even- 
tual shipment at a future date of 10,400,000 tons if the plant is ex- 
panded to two times the present capacity and, of course, we can base 
it on that. 

Of this 10 million tons, 4,400,000 tons will actually be used at the 
Fairless plant and the balance will be shipped to the Pittsburgh area 
and other inland plants. This amounts to 200 80-ton ears daily that 
will go from Fairless to the Pittsburgh area. Now, neither the United 
States Steel nor the Army engineers can explain why this tonnage 
cannot be shipped from the new $10 million Pennsylvania Railroad 
docks below Philadelphia or from Baltimore and other ports located 
on the present 40-foot channel. In other words, why does that ore 
have to be brought all the way up to Fairless and then be shipped 
west ? 


We feel that this is done to further substantiate the project or to pad 
the figure yourself, and make it look more beneficial to haul two-and- 
a-half times as much as is actually going to be used at the plant and 
then send it somewhere else. It a to justify the project. That 


could all be unloaded at the Pennsylvania Railroad docks, and they 
mention it has to be blended. Well, you are led to believe that that 
is a serious business—blending. Here is how it is done. It is stock- 
piled in a horizontal layer and withdrawn vertically. It is just a case 
of mixing different kinds of ore. You pile it in a pile and flatten it out 
and withdraw it vertically. 

Our contention is that can be done anywhere, not only Fairless. I 
made these statements at the Senate hearing last year, and Senator 
Ellender said he would confront the engineers with the figures I gave 
him, and all the figures that we quoted are from the previous testimony, 
previous hearings. When he confronted them with that fact, they 
said “Yes,” that the ore, only one-third of it was going to be used at 
Fairless—about two-thirds was going to be shipped inland—but that 
the reason for it was that there was no area available for the storage of 
ore at any other of the plants of the United States Steel Co. Now, it 
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would not take over a 5-acre piece of land to store a lot of that ore; at 
a high price of maybe $10,000 an acre, it would cost $50,000. Now, it 
would certainly be better for United States Steel to spend $50,000 
than it would be for the taxpayers to spend $91 million to build this 
channel. 

Mr. Jones. You have tried your case in the proper forum, before 
the Appropriations Committee—— 

Dr. Winxetspecut. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And you will have to make your case there. 

Dr. Winxexspecut. That is right. This is substantially the same 
testimony that we gave there. 

Mr. Jones. Now, let me ask you this, Doctor: Are you in agreement 
with the task-force report in general ? 

Dr. WinKeExspecutT. Yes. Well, only—I have not studied the rest. 
I agree with it as far as the Delaware River is concerned. I have only 
made a study of the Delaware River portion of the report. I am a 
resident of that area and am well acquainted with the facts. 

Mr. Jones. Now, have you read the report of the Commission itself 
on water resources and power ? 

Dr. WinKeEtspecut. No, I have not, and I am not interested in water 
resources. We only want to testify on this one portion. 

Mr. Jones. And you are in agreement on the task-force report on 
this project ? 

Dr. WrinKELsPeECcHT. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Winxetsrecut. I have a portion here that has to do with the 
flooding. This is very short, and I notice it is an aspect of the flooding 
that you have not had any testimony on, “Deductions and Conclusions 
of Delaware River Valley Association To Proposed Deeper Channel 
in Delaware River, Philadelphia to Trenton, Gahcheniid Flooding.” 
This is a 2-page report. It will not take long. 

Our deductions and conclusions are based on experience that we have 
gained, from a study of the effects of our two latest hurricanes, Connie 
and Diane, and the comparison of what occurred in both of them. 
Certain facts are listed below that we believe any engineer versed 
in tidal hydraulics and stream behavior under flood conditions will 
verify as correct. 

The height of floodwater in the Delaware River as a result of Diane’s 
torrentia] rainfall was greatest above Trenton, reaching a crest of 
over 40 feet above normal at some points. This condition was brought 
about by too much water running off lands drained by the river’s 
tributaries, many miles above the areas receiving the greatest flood 
damage. The damage occurred well after the severe rainfall had 
ceased because there was too much water to be carried off by the 
Delaware, where it becomes narrow and constricted by hillsides and 
steep banks. 

The only thing that could have prevented or minimized the flood 
would have been a number of dams and artificial reservoirs in the 
tributaries and uppermost reaches of the river itself, and we are in 
favor of that. 

After passing through the bottleneck at Delaware Water Gap and 
similar narrow points the crest of the flood became soareaiiuokntenee 
as the river broadened until there was a crest of. only about 6 feet 
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above normal below Trenton, where the river enters broad, flat terrain 
and its floodwaters are allowed to spread over the marshes and low- 
lands. Above Trenton heavy loss of life occurred, while below Tren- 
ton there were no fatalities and property damage was relativel y small. 
We do not, however, wish to minimize the flood damage below Trenton, 
which has been estimated at over $1 million in Burlington County, 
with nine City the principal sufferer. The flooding of the area 
above as well as below Trenton can be partly prevented by adequate 
check dams in the upper river and tributaries. However, another 
factor enters into the picture with regard to the river below Trenton, 
where the Delaware becomes a tidal estuary. This is the depth of the 
channel and the amount of water which flows in and out of the river 
with the ebb and flow of the tides. Perhaps some of you observed 
that below Trenton flooding only occurred at the upper stages of the 
tide. Now, in the upper areas, of course, it was cxinticinorn; batt in the 
lower areas it occurred only at the upper stages of the tide in spite 
of the fact that the current flowed only in one direction—down, for 
two or more consecutive days. 

In other words, when it became time for the high tide, the high 
tide backed up into the bay, preventing the floodwaters from return- 
ing down and that is what brought about the flooding of the city of 
Burlington. Iam going to leave with you a newspaper clipping that 
shows the flood conditions in Burlington. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Winx.esrecut. That shows the streets of Burlington, N. J., 
and, of course, as you can see from that, it was a definite flood con- 
dition. 

As the time of high tide approached the flood crest was reached at 
Burlington. Studies by the United States Army Corps of Engineers, 
on page 8 of House Document 358, 83d Congress, 2d session, indicated 
that if the channel were deepened to 40 feet, as proposed, the mean 
range of tide would be increased with high water increased by 0.5 foot 
and low water decreased by 0.6 foot at Trenton. This, together with 
the fact that filling the marshes and lowlands, the natural overflow 
areas, with spoil dredged from the channel, will definitely produce a 
higher flood crest between Trenton and Philadelphia, could virtually 
wipe out the city of Burlington and bring damaging flood waters to 
previously unharmed residences and industries—Burlington is about 
2 feet above normal high tide—yes, even to the only one who would 
benefit from the 40-foot channel, the United States Steel Fairless 
works itself could be damaged: 

The next point we wish to emphasize is the increase in the flood- 
crest level that is brought about by heavy rainfall plus a southeast gale 
on the seacoast. This causes an abnormally high tide in the Delaware 
River. Hurricane Connie, which was accompanied by a heavy south- 
east wind, produced nearly as high a flooding condition in the tidal 

rtion of the river as did the heavy rains and upriver freshet caused 

y Hurricane Diane. This backing up of the tidal water under the 
influence of a southeast wind would have been much greater with a 
40-foot channel plus the loss of the natural overflow areas, which 
would be filled in on the meadows and the river plains. Now, if you 
understand what I mean, we have these broad plains the same as you 
have in the Missouri River, and when the channel is deepened you lose 
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those storage areas which temporarily take up the floodwater during 
the crest of a flood. 

At the same time you have the southeast wind blowing the water 
back up the Delaware River, increasing the pressure against the 
downward flow of the water which, of course, increased the flood crest 
and as is stated in the report by the task force on the Missouri River, 
the flooding condition was increased there and we feel that the same 
thing will happen on the Delaware. 

So what we are asking is to weigh carefully the aforementioned 
factors. We believe the opinions of the best experts and engineers 
will corroborate the views of those of us who have lived along the 
Delaware River in this area for many years and have closely observed 
the river behavior under varying degrees and conditions of wind 
and weather. 

We believe the first place to spend any available funds is in the 
protection of life and property in the Delaware Valley. ‘This should 
come before profitmaking. 

In other words, the best place to spend any money would be on.the 
dams in the upper portion of the river, and that would be practically 
suicide to deepen this channel—we do not feel it should ever be 
deepened from the basis of the present amount of use of the channel, 
but if it is ever undertaken it certainly should not be done until 
something is done about the flooding conditions. 

In other words, it would only make the matter worse in the lower 
portion of the river. 

Now, with that, I will leave two pictures that were taken. One is 
Hurricane Connie and the other is Diane. They show practically an 
equal height. There is about 2 inches difference. What I am getting 
at is, there are 2 reasons for flooding of the river. It is not all be- 
cause of too much rain in the upper portion of the river, but in our 
area the flooding occurs because of the wind blowing water. You see, 
the Delaware Bay is funnel shaped, and when we have a southeast 
wind all that water that is gathered in that funnel is just squeezed 
right up into the channel and the smaller channel holds some of 
that back, and the overflow areas of course, take up some of the water. 

Now, if we have a deeper channel, of course, plus the increase in 
tide range it is definitely going to give us a couple of more feet of 
water and it might be disastrous. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. HaAroLp J. WINKELSPECHT, DiRECTOR, DELAWARE RIVER 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


Objections of Delaware River Valley Association to proposed deeper channel 
in Delaware River—Philadelphia to Trenton: 

We, of the Delaware River Valley Association, present the following facts 
to demonstrate that there is no need for a 40-foot channel in the upper Dela- 
ware River above Philadelphia. 

The Congress of the United States authorized the deepening of the Dela- 
ware River to 40 feet up to the United States Steel plant and 35 feet from there 
to Trenton. This approval was obtained through the use of many half- 
truths and it is time that a reevaluation is made based on the actual facts 
concerning this whole project and this report is to summarize some of the 
points that need to be studied. 


1. WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 40-FOOT OHANNEL? 


(@) Proponents say: For United States Steel Co. so it oan function more 
efficiently through use of 40,000-ton seagoing vessels. Senator Duff, as first 
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witness before the Senate hearing on S. 2317, last year, stated: “It seems to 
me that the deepening of this river at this place in order to afford seagoing 
vessels an opportunity to go right up to the place where the plants are located 
* * * is a matter of extreme importance for the welfare of the whole country 
and is a matter of national defense.” 

This statement along with many others of similar nature from all proponents 
of the 40-foot channel imply, and even actually state, that the United States 
Steel Co. cannot get ore direct to its Fairless plant without the deeper river. In 
fact, the calculation of benefits by the United States engineers is explained as 
follows by Colonel Milne at the hearing on 8S. 2317: ‘“‘There are two methods by 
which iron ore could move from Philadelphia to the Fairless Works, other than 
by deep-draft vessels. One method would be to complete unloading of ore car- 
riers in Philadelphia and transport the ore by rail to the works. A second 
method would be to unload the heavy ore carriers and transport the ore by 
barge. 

The facets: The United States Steel plant at Morrisville is not operating at 
full capacity with ore received directly at their plant by oceangoing vessels. In 
fact, they can and have received enough ore direct by these oceangoing vessels 
to take care of a plant two times its present size. The extra ore not being used 
now is either stockpiled in big hills of ore or is being reshipped in huge quanti- 
ties—thousands by carload—by rail to plants in the Pittsburgh area. See the 
enclosed photographs of the ore boats. 

(b) Proponents say: For expansion of industry. 

A 40-foot channel in the Delaware to United States Steel plant and 35-foot 
Trenton, for oceangoing vessels, will greatly assist the national defense and will 
aid growth and expansion urgently needed in this great diversified production 
area. Mr. LaBrum in his testimony at the hearing on S. 2317 stated that the 
reason for the “low state of industrial development between Philadelphia and 
Trenton * * * is inability of oceangoing vessels to navigate the river between 
these points where large areas of land are either vacant or devoted to less 
productive use and thereby excluded from consideration by major industries 
which require a 40-foot channel.” 

Mr. LaBrum also stated: “When the channel is deepened we can expect at 
least 2 more steel companies to come into the Greater Philadelphia area, 1 in 
Burlington County on the New Jersey side where the land is already under 
option, and another in Gloucester County on the New Jersey side, where the 
land has already been purchased.” 

The United States engineers state: “There is considerable evidence from 
credible sources that a number of large concerns are planning to move or estab- 
lish plants on the Delaware River in this upper reach, if and when the deeper 
channel is available, but who are unwilling for business reasons to reveal their 
plans at this time.” 

List of business firms interested in a deeper channel above Philadelphia: 
Gulf Oil Co., General Refractions Co., Sinclair Refining Co., Scott Paper Co., 
Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia Coke Co., Atlantic Refining Co., and the 11 more nonoil 
or chemical companies, 

The facts: In the 4 or 5 years since it was known that United States Steel 
was locating its big Fairless plant at Morrisville not one industry has located 
on the upper Delaware River area. Surely some of the hundreds of industries 
due to move in could get along with a 25-foot channel, so why are they waiting 
for a 40-foot channel? Could it be that there just is not room for major indus- 
trial development now that tens of thousands of Philadelphians and other thou- 
sands from Trenton have moved into Lower Bucks County to live? 

There are at the present time 50,000 homes along the Pennsylvania side of 
the river alone within 7 miles of its 10 miles reach from Philadelphia city line 
to Warner’s Sand and the United States Steel plant, and only recently William 
Levitt has started building houses on a 280-acre tract that he had reserved for 
industrial use—but could not find a buyer. 

As to the two steel companies Mr. LaBrum refers to. why does he bring in 
an area below Philadelphia when we are talking about a deeper river above 
Philadelphia? Gloucester County, which he mentions specifically, is already 
located on the lower Delaware River opposite the Philadelphia Navy Yard which 
is on the present 40-foot channel. The only available large area left in Burling- 
ton County on the river has approximately 1,000 acres. This is only one- 
quarter the area of the United States Steel plant, which is 3.900 acres. One can- 
not readily see that a plant one-quarter the size could not be of major importance. 
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2. EVALUATION OF COSTS VERSUS BENEFITS 


(a) United States engineers method of calculations 


1. The total cost of a project is determined by a detailed study of construction 
costs, maintenance, and financing. This cost is amortized over a 50-year period 
which is considered the effective life of the project, giving an ‘annual charge.” 
These charges are borne by the Federal Government and paid through taxes. 

2. The benefits are determined by a study of present and proposed opera- 
tions from information provided by industries or groups interested in the 
project. These benefits are summarized over a 50-year period and, as with 
costs, are brought down to an “annual benefit” figure. These benefits accrue 
to private businesses who, theoretically, are supposed to pass on the savings in 
reduced prices so the entire country benefits thereby. 

3. A benefit-cost ratio is then obtained from the above figures, which deter- 
mines whether or not the project is economically sound. If the annual benefit 
is greater than the annual charges the benefit-cost ratio is more than 1 to 1 and 
is considered a worthwhile project—of course, the greater the ratio the more 
economical the project. 


(b) Cost estimates 


1. The United States engineers made their original cost report December 12, 
1951, and followed by a revised report on November 18, 1953. The main changes 
were: (a) The 1951 report showed only a 32-foot channel was economically 
sound above the United States Steel plant to Trenton. The 1953 report says 
the channel should be 35 feet deep at an extra cost of $2,477,000. 

2. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, who had to review the 
United States engineers report, cut out of the costs $6,227,600 for changing the 
Tacony-Palmyra bridge, although the United States engineers were very specific 
in the need of a more adequate bridge because strong currents at oblique angles 
to the axis of the bridge and strong winds made realinement of the channel 
through the bridge a necessary job for safe passage of the huge super ore 
carriers. 

8. SUMMARY OF COST ESTIMATES 


Below is listed the Federal cost for the present proposed 40-foot channel to 
Newbold Island, thence 35 feet to Trenton, N. J. 


U. 8, Engineers, Nov. 18, 1953 (H. Doc, 358) | Board of Engineess for Rivers and Harbors 


Total Federal expenditures (p. 38) $99, 974, 000 $91, 738, 000 
Annual benefits (p. 43) (P. 10) $8, 450, 000 
Annual benefit-cost ratio 43- 1, 93-1 


i 


Of the benefits the United States engineers report $6,363,000 of the above $6,675,- 
000 will accrue to the United States Steel Co. (p. 46). This is approximately 
95 percent. 

COMMENTS 


Note that all of the above costs are based on 1951 level of costs, which certainly 
are much lower than the costs will be during the next several years while the 
work is actually being done. 

Note that the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has lowered the cost 
and raised the benefits over the original figures of the United States Army engi- 
neers thus increasing the benefit-to-cost ratio without detailed public documents. 

The United States Army engineers based the savings to United States Steel on 
the eventual shipment at a future date of 10,400,000 tons if the plant is expanded 
to 2 times the present capacity. Of this, 4,400,000 tons will actually be used at 
the Fairless plant and the balance will be shipped to the Pittsburgh area and 
other inland plants. This amounts to 200 80-ton cars daily. Neither United 
States Steel nor the Army engineers can explain why this tonnage cannot be 
shipped from the new $10 million Pennsylvania Railroad docks below Philadel- 
phia or from Baltimore and other ports located on the present 40-foot channel. 
This change of avenue of transportation would cut the cost ratio to approxi- 
mately 0.92 to 1 and 0.72 to 1, respectively, and thus not justify the project at all. 

The Engineers report does not calculate the ratio of savings to cost under the 
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method of using oceangoing vessels of a size by which most of the world’s 
commerce is carried as the United States Steel Co. is doing at the present time at 
this plant. 

Now, let us consider another possibility. Suppose that the 40,000-ton ore 
carriers were used as far as Philadelphia and barges were used for the remain- 
ing 32 miles. If advanced engineering methods can produce super ore carriers, 
can they not produce superbarges of larger than ordinary capacity that would 
also operate more economically? The Great Lakes area uses shallow-draft 
vessels to move ore which are no more than glorified oversize barges. These 
are easily loaded and unloaded and designed for just such short hauls that are 
undoubtedly a cheap form of transportation. 


OUR CONCLUSIONS 


1. It appears that methods of calculating of savings-to-cost ratios were based 
on the lowest underestimates of expense for construction and the highest over- 
estimates of benefits for transportation. A more realistic calculation, we believe, 
in the hands of expert engineers should produce an inverse ratio of savings to 
cost. 

2. In view of the following statement by the United’ States Army engineers in 
regard to the channel above the Fairless works to Trenton (p. 27, H. Doc. No. 
358) : 

“Previous to World War II, over a period of about 8 years, a very small number 
of oceangoing vessels, some with drafts up to 24 feet, used the channel above 
Philadelphia to its terminus of Trenton. Under wartime conditions traffic in 
oceangoing vessels practically ceased on the portion of the river above Delair, 
wherein a channel depth of 25 feet is authorized; its resumption was not con- 
sidered sufficiently assured to warrant maintenance of the project depth.” 

It appears that the proposed 35-foot channel above the Fairless works will 
never be used and the estimated saving ratio of 1.03 to 1 could very well become 
Otol. Zero to 1 is the ratio that exists at the present time on the 25-foot channel 
to Trenton, that was dredged at Federal expense in 1937. Is the channel to 
Trenton included to attract New Jersey and its legislators? 

3. All evidence points to the fact that all claims for the approval of this 
project are expressed in generalities, not concrete facts, with confusing and 
not businesslike figures to justify a Federal subsidy of nearly $100 million to the 
United States Steel Co. 


Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Doctor. You are a good advo- 
cate for your cause and we are glad to have had you. I havea telegram. 


TELEGRAM FROM Hon. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, GOVERNOR, STATE OF NEW YORK 


ALBANY, N. Y., September 22, 1955. 
Hon. Rosert E. Jones, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Water Resources and Power, 
Committee on Governmental Operations of the United States. 


On behalf of the State of New York, I want to record with your committee 
my emphatic opposition to the general conclusion of the Hoover Commission 
Report on Water Resources and Power, and particularly to the specific recom- 
mendation of the Commission task force in that field. The recent catastrophic 
flood in the Northeast has emphasized once again the critical importance of 
flood control work, the unimportance of State boundaries when such disaster 
strikes, and the necessity for the Federal Government putting its greater re- 
sources to the task of minimizing the impact of future such floods. I am par- 
ticularly opposed to the task force’s recommendations that “clearly identifiable 
recipients of substantial benefits be required as a condition of Federal partici- 
pation to bind themselves to pay at least 50 percent” of the capital cost of irriga- 
tion and flood contro] projects. This recommendation is unworkable, unrealistic, 
and unfair to the State and localities involved. 

Under the present law which wisely recognized the regional interstate char- 
acter of the problem and the overriding responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government has been carrying the bulk of the load. To impose 
tighter standards of flood control work and to greatly increase financial responsi- 
bility of the State and localities, as the Hoover Commission task force would do, 
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would be to move in a wrong direction. We must have more flood control work, 
not less. With reference to public power, the Commission and the task force’s 
recommendations would likewise represent backward rather than forward steps. 
I particularly want to record my strenuous opposition to the task force’s recom- 
mendations in favor of the abolition of the preference clause in the sale of 
public power which has been a fundamental principle of our law for half a 
century. 
Signed, 
AVERELL HARRIMAN, 

Mr. Jones. Senator Dumont. 

Senator Dumont. How do you do, sir? 

Mr. Jones. Fine, thank you, sir. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Senator Dumont. No,sir. Iam going to have to talk off the cuff for 

, going 

just a few minutes, if I may. I will not talk too long. 


STATEMENT OF HON: WAYNE DUMONT, STATE SENATOR, STATE 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Dumont. I am a State senator representing one of the 
counties along the river in the northwest portion of New Jersey, 
namely, Warren County, and I am also majority leader of the New 
Jersey Senate. 

I would like to direct my remarks to two things in particular. One 
of them would be the relief that we would hope we could get by the 
building of a dam or dams along the Delaware from any further dis- 
asters such as our whole area suffered last month, which caused a 
tremendous damage, not only to property but considerable loss of life, 
particularly in the Stroudsburg area, which is not far from us. 

And the other thing is the question of water supply, which a dam 
or dams—with particular reference to one at Wallpack Bend, which 
is an area of the Delaware River separating Sussex County in New 
Jersey and Pike County, Pa.—could act not only as a source of water 
supply but also as a flood control measure, long range, for both States. 

We have had this problem of water supply for a number of years in 
New Jersey, and we are coming to a solution that might be termed 
an intermediate solution at the present time in our legislature. But 
we still have to find a long-range solution to the problem, and the great 
damage suffered by the whole area after Hurricanes Connie and Diane 
has accentuated, of course, the flood control problem in the Delaware. 

Several of us from the New Jersey Legislature went out to Harris- 
burg on March 2, I believe it was, and then we went to Albany on 
March 29, I think, of this year for the purpose of determining what 
could be worked out by way of interstate cooperation in an effort to 
revive a plan which has long been before us in this area, known gen- 
erally as the plan of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, or INCODEL. Wallpack Bend is an area where one of the 
dams planned by INCODEL would have been or would be constructed. 

In the hearings that we held throughout this year on the question of 
how we might solve the water supply problem in our State in con- 
junction with Pennsylvania, I believe it was estimated by the executive 
director of INCODEL, Mr. Allen—who I notice is here today—that 
adam at Wallpack Bend would cost approximately $60 million, and if 
I am in error in these figures, he can correct me. 
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There has been enabling legislation for a dam at Wallpack Bend in 
New Jersey since the latter part of 1953. That legislation gave the 
authority to construct such a dam to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and said that our State could share in the water supply provided 
there up to 30 percent, provided we shared 30 percent of the cost. It 
also required enabling legislation in Pennsylvania and that was 
passed ; we were able, I think, to influence it perhaps a little bit when 
we went to Harrisburg, but it was passed in the latter part of June 
and repealed an old compact between the two States which prohibited 
the construction of any dam across the Delaware, a compact dating 
back to 1783. With such a dam at Wallpack Bend, and perhaps other 
dams in other areas of the Delaware—but specifically that dam has 
been authorized by legislation. 

I am here today for one thing—in the hope that perhaps we can 
obtain some Federal help toward a project of that kind, specifically, 
Federal appropriations over the future. 

We have in our own legislature, I think, solved our water problem, 
or will have by tomorrow when we expect the necessary legislation to 
pass. That would take us, provided the people approved the referen- 
dum for a bond issue that will be submitted to them on the November 
8 ballot, until approximately 1975. But in water supply problems all 
of us understand that we do not plan just 20 years ahead, but very 
often 50 or a hundred years in the future. We look, and our en- 
gineers who have been hired by the legislature—a firm of national and 
international prestige from New York City—look and they are study- 
ing long range the possibility of using the Delaware and specifically, 
a dam or aseries of dams as was envisioned in the INCODEL program. 

In addition to that, I feel that a dam of that kind, particularly at 
Wallpack Bend—if it were a multiple-purpose dam constructed not 
only for water supply but for flood control as well—could be of a 
tremendous service to the whole Delaware Valley area, and would pre- 
vent any such disaster from coming to the counties along the river 
and both sides of the river such as the disaster of last month. 

Mr. Jones. Senator, you recall the 308 report made on the lower 
Delaware Valley. The report did not find the necessity for the con- 
struction of dams for remedial work that would arrest floods. It was 
called unjustifiable. Now, the Corps of Engineers in their testimony 
before the committee yesterday stated that that 308 report would be 
reviewed, and so I hope that that survey and study of the Corps of 
Engineers will not take too long to give a better idea. 

Senator Dumont. We certainly hope that, too, sir; because there has 
not been anything done in the way of flood control measures along 
the river, and I know that when many of the local residents were watch- 
ing the water climb up and were in a position where they probably 
left their homes, they kept saying, “Well, never in the history of the 
river has it gone any higher than a certain point and, therefore, it 
won’t go there this time.” But it did. 

We had the worst flood there in the history of the entire river. 

Now, aside from flood control and water supply, it seems to me 
that a regulated flow of the river downstream would probably help 
industrial development on both sides of the river and would do a lot 
of good for both States. Of course, we have precedent behind the 
Federal Government doing something here, because not only do we 
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recognize the very obvious fact that this is an interstate river and acts 
as a boundary between several States, but also the United States Su- 
preme Court has had jurisdiction and has retained it over the Dela- 
ware River for many years. As a matter of fact, only as recently 
as May of 1954 a decree was handed down by that Court which said 
in substance that New Jersey was concerned—that we could take a 
hundred million gallons a day from the Delaware River without hav- 
ing to return any of it by way of compensating releases. 

Mr. Jonzs. That was the second decision ¢ 

Senator Dumont. Yes, sir. 

So with the precedent there, with the Supreme Court’s jurisdic- 
tion, and the fact that it is an interstate boundary line, we feel that 
we not only need the help of the Federal Government, but we certainly 
solicit it in trying to help us construct a project or projects in the near 
future. I trust that will be not only beneficial in preventing future 
disasters such as we had last month but also will help solve long range 
the water supply problems of both States. 

Mr. Jonzs. Thank you very much, Senator. It is nice to have had 
you. 

Senator Dumont. It is nice to have been here. 

Mr. Jones. And I appreciate the fact that you had to leave your 
business over in Trenton. 

Senator Dumont. It isa pleasure to come, sir. We appreciate your 
coming into the area and giving us a chance to express our problems 
and ask for help. 

Mr. Jones. Phank you very much. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman. Senator, so there will not be any 
misunderstanding, this committee is working on the Hoover Commis- 
sion report and 

Senator Dumont. I understand. 

Mr. Liescoms. Some of the things that you were discussing are 
under the proper jurisdiction of other committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Senator Dumont. That is undoubtedly true, and I hope we can 
get the opportunity to go down and express the same things to them 
at Washington, but since you were here at hand, even though it may 
be a little collateral to the issues you are working on, I still wanted 
to give it to you, too. 

Mr. Jones. Well, Senator, I happen to be on the Public Works Com- 
mittee, so I will be seeing you. 

Senator Dumont. Thank you very much. I appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Sturpevant. Mr. Harrier. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Harrier, come right around. We thought we lost 
you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. HARRIER, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
LEHIGH VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL COUNCIL 


Mr. Harrier. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Robert A. Harrier. I wish to express my gratitude to you for the op- 
portunity to submit a statement here today. 

Mr. Jones. Fine; do you want to submit the statement and sum- 
marize for us? 
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Mr. Harrier. I have confined my comments to a very brief five pages 
and I think we will probably save your time if I read it. 

Mr. Jones, Fine. You may proceed. 

Mr. Harrmr. I understand that your committee is primarily inter- 
ested at this hearing in determining whether the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations, if adopted, would prevent or alleviate a recurrence of 
the recent flood disaster or whether the criteria recommended by the 
Commission and its Water and Power Task Force would in fact 
hamper the necessary flood-control measures in the Northeast flood 
areas. 

I will, therefore, confine my comments to the flood-control aspects 
of the Hoover Commission recommendations. 

It is a temptation to review the complete flood history of the Lehigh 
Valley for your committee, but I feel certain that other spokesmen 
from the Lehigh Valley area have acquainted you fully with the fact 
that the characteristically fast-rising floods of the Lehigh River have 
on numerous occasions routed families from their beds only a few 
jumps ahead of the onrushing water. They have brought commerce 
and industry to a standstill, disrupted all means of travel and com- 
munication, destroyed life and property, and in recent decades they 
have been coming too often for our security and peace of mind. 

Within the period of 13 years, 2 major Lehigh River floods have 
cost tangible damages approaching $15 million in 1942 and $17 million 
on August 19 of this year. The last figure is a preliminary estimate 
made by the Army engineers. 

You should know, also, that the people in our valley have been well 
organized locally since the 1942 flood disaster, in the Lehigh Valley 
Flood Control Council. The council is composed of more than 1,000 
representatives of county and municipal governments, industries— 
both heavy and consumer, utilities of all types including communica- 
tion, power, railroad and other transportation; also farmers, timber 
owners, individual homeowners, tenants and civic-minded citizens in- 
terested in the welfare of the valley in which an intense concentration 
of commerce and industry has developed since the turn of the century. 

There is much that could be said about the urgency of our flood 
problem on the Lehigh River. And there is sudden realization that 
planning for the development and greater utilization of the Delaware 
River must include provision for flood-control storage. It should be 
noted in connection with the Delaware River that the reservoirs of two 
private ponies companies and the New York City water supply sys- 
tem within the Delaware Basin withheld over 60 billion gallons of 
water from the flood flow caused by Hurricane Diane. Without these 
reservoirs, the Delaware River would have risen several feet higher 
from Port Jervis to Trenton and would have done much more damage 
along the main river. 

The extremely heavy hurricane rains amo'. tung to over 10 inches 
in places over the Pocono Mountain area brougnt unexpected tragedy 
to the Stroudsburg communities. No practical system of flood control 
reservoirs, soil conservation practices, or other known flood-control 
devices could have prevented all of the damage and loss of life ex- 
perienced on the small streams and in the narrow valleys of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania as a result of Hurricane Diane. Adjustment to 
the hazard by zoning the flood plains to prevent the development of 
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high damageable values and abandonment of efforts to use certain haz- 
ardous areas may well be the best measures to cope with situations 
of this kind on many of our small streams. 

An adequate flood forecasting service to warn the population in 
sufficient time to seek safety must certainly be established wherever 
feasible. But even this has its limitations when dealing with a nat- 
ural force of Diane caliber because of the time element. 

This tragic and costly flood experience in northeast Pennsylvania 
and New England has served to focus attention on governmental 
yolicies and procedures in the handling of our water and related 
land problems. Human nature being what it is, and with human 
emotions aroused by the destruction and misfortune visited upon 
innocent people, it is natural to expect that those who are charged 
politically with safeguarding the public welfare will at a time like 
this direct their pleas to Washington and demand that the Federal 
Government solve these problems posthaste. 

Now, what very few people in the Lehigh Valley and the Dela- 
ware River area realize at the present moment is that the Federal 
Government through the Congress has told the citizens and gov- 
ernors and local political leaders of 600 other areas in the Nation 
that the Federal Government will construct, at an estimated cost of 
$5,400 million, about 600 other flood-control projects to prevent or 
alleviate floods—if and when the money becomes available. In other 
words, these projects have been authorized. 

The Hoover Commission report points out that the Corps of En- 
gineers reported in 1948, as published in the Congressional Record 
for August 6, 1948, that the ultimate program contemplated in the 
field of flood control only, including projects studied but not yet 
authorized, will cost approximately $15,200 million. 

I have not seen an estimated total for all water-resources develop- 
ment programs in the Hoover Commission report, but the former 
Truman Dobamabiaton on Water Resources Policy envisioned a total 
national-water and related land-resources program for reclamation, 
flood control, navigation, hydro power, et cetera, consisting upwards 
of $100 billion. 

As the ever-expanding water-resources program unfolds it be- 
comes increasingly obvious that there is an urgent need for a clearly 
defined national water policy. I am sure this committee is aware of 
the many conflicts in jurisdiction, planning, and execution of proj- 
ects that have developed among Federal agencies over the years 
because different rules of procedure govern different agencies; be- 
cause different agencies use different criteria in calculating benefits 
and costs; and because Federal law governing the whole complex 
program of Federal participation in water control and development 
is all jumbled up. 

I have not had the opportunity to study the Hoover Task Force 
Report on Water Resources and Power, but I am convinced, along 
with associates in our council who serve on our water resources policy 
committee, that the recommendations of the Hoover Commission are 
basically sound and if adopted, perhaps with some modification after 
careful examination, will be beneficial to the Nation. Keeping in 
mind the declared policy of the Congress to promote economy, effi- 
ciency, and improved service in the transaction of the public business, 
I am primarily interested in seeing the Commission’s recommenda- 
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water policy, put into effect at the earliest possiblemoment. = 

I am disappointed in one respect with the Hoover Commission 
report. It failed to point out directly the inequities that exist in the 
existing Federal program which under present circumstances is gov- 
erned largely by political expediency at the congressional level. 

Reference has already been made to the financial burden assumed 
by the Federal Government in the field of water resources. An in- 
creasing number of responsible and well-informed people, particu- 
larly in the northeastern section of the country, are becoming aware, 
and will become more vocal in the near future, [ am sure, concerning 
the necessity of establishing an equitable basis for the financing of 
water-resources programs. 

Sixteen Northeastern States and a few States in other sections of 
the Nation have been paying an inordinately large proportion of the 


costs of Federal water resources development projects. During the 


past 10 years, Congress has appropriated approximately $1 billion a 
year for flood control, navigation, and reclamation projects. The 
taxpayers of the Northeastern States pay about two-thirds, but are 
the beneficiaries of only about 10 percent, of the funds expended in 
this field. Furthermore, the 90 percent of the appropriation being 
spent in other areas, principally in the South and West, is for the 
development of a highly competitive industrial and agricultural em- 
pire. This situation is being viewed more and more as constituting 
a Serious economic threat to the future welfare of the East. 

During the 5-year period 1947-51, Pennsylvania contributed al- 
most $55 million per year toward a Federal expenditure of $700 
million and received an annual appropriation for Pennsylvania 
projects of $15 million. 

Pennsylvania could well afford to pay one-half of the cost of its 
own water-resources projects and still be better off financially by 
$12 million a year while sharing half of its tax contribution toward 
the overall Federal program with the so-called less prosperous 
States. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Harrier. Off the record. 

(Whereupon, a short discussion was held off the record.) 

Mr. Harrter. This may seem to be a selfish attitude, Mr. Chairman, 
especially to one whose State happens to be on the receiving end of 
Federal largesse, but it becomes a very serious matter of self-protec- 
tion when you think in terms of the Lehigh and Delaware River Val- 
leys where serious flood problems exist. We in the Lehigh Valley 
have been going to the Federal trough for 10 years to try to get some 
money back in the form of a Federal appropriation to build the 
authorized flood-control project on the Lehigh River. We are getting 
rather tired of this begging practice and feel that the whole system by 
which Federal funds are dispensed is due for an overhauling. 

President Eisenhower obviously recognized the inequity in the pres- 
ent program. He has strongly advocated greater State and local 
participation in water resource development programs. 

We see in recommendation No. 1 made by the Hoover Commission a 
bright ray of hope and believe that the criteria recommended by the 
Hoover Commission will, if adopted, be of great benefit to the flood 
victims and taxpayers of the Lehigh and Delaware Valleys, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the entire Northeast. 
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There is another element in the proposed policy which all of us who 
believe in our constitutional form of balanced government and preser- 
vation of the interests and rights of the States in the planning and 
execution of water resources development programs, should not over- 
look. I can sum it up very briefly by quoting a statement made about 
2 years ago by the eminent political scientist Leonard White, of the 
University of Chicago, who wrote: 

I do predict * * * that if present trends continue for another quarter of a 
century, the States may be left hollow shells, operating primarily as the field 
districts of Federal departments and dependent upon the Federal Treasury for 
their support. This result would be bad for the Federal Government and would 
hold grave consequences for the kind of self-governing, local democracy that has 
been an essential part of our life. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, for your courtesy. 

Mr. Jones. Who did you say was the author of your quote—Dr. 
Mignon ? 

Mr. Harrier. It was not Dr. Mignon; it was Leonard White, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. Glad to have you, Mr. Harrier, 
and your views will certainly be examined by the committee and will 
be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Harrier. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I have a letter from Mrs. Thomas C. Richards of 175 
North Munn Avenue, East Orange, N. J., that will be made part of the 
record at this point. 

East ORANGE, N. J., September 20, 1955. 
Representative Rosert JONEs, 
Pocono Manor, N. Jd. 


Dear Mr. JONES: I see by the paper that the House Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations is meeting at Pocono Manor to discuss water resources and the 
paper headlines (quote) “United States Aid for Delaware Valley.” ‘That is one 
place that does not need Government aid because of flood damage. 

Last Sunday, September 18, we drove up on one side from Deposit to Cannons- 
ville and down the other side. ‘There is no flood damage there. 

We had driven up 97 Highway from Port Jervise to Deposit. There was no 
flood damage beyond Narrowsburg. The great amount of water came off the 
mountains, down small streams beyond Sparrowbush. There was just as much, 
if not more damage, on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware River. The Erie 
ee is on the Pennsylvania side and those Erie tracks were out of use for 
a month. 

I wonder if Mr. Arnold Martin in his article in the Newark News had seen 
the vailey from Stylesville to Cannonsville. Corn was being cut on the bottom 
lands and there was no sign of a flood in that valley. 

Yours for the record, 
Mrs. T. C. RIcHARDS, 


Mr. Jones. This concludes the schedule of witnesses. Mr. Crandall, 
you had someone who represented you ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CRANDALL, GENERAL MANAGER, POCONO 
MANOR INN, MOUNT POCONO, PA. 


Mr. Cranpauu. Mr. Ahnert, the president of the vacation bureau. 
I am sure he gave a pretty comprehensive view of the impact of the 
resort-hotel industry has received as a result of the flood. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. We are glad to have had you 
and thank you for your hospitality. 
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Mr. Cranpatu. I have this opportunity as general manager of 
Pocono Manor to express our pleasure for having been of service to 
your committee, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. You have been most hospitable and kind 
to us. 

Mr. Lirscoms. May I ask a couple of things before we stop? Mr. 
Chairman, I wonder for the record if we could include the list of the 
invitations to people that we desired to be witnesses at this hearing? 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you have it? 

Mr. Wise. I do not have it here, but I can get the list of the people 
to whom I spoke and to whom I sent letters. 

Mr. Liescoms. Of invitations. And then yesterday we had a 
witness—— 

Mr. Jones. That will be made part of the record ? 

Mr. Wise. Right here; yes. 

(List of persons invited to be witnesses at this hearing is as follows :) 


Hon. Averell Harriman, Governor of New York State. 

Hon. Francis E. Walter, Member of Congress from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. George Leader, Governor of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Robert Meyner, Governor of the State of New Jersey. 

Hon. Joseph Clark, mayor of the city of Philadelphia. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Rilley, diocesan director, National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, Philadelphia. 

Hon. Robert W. Morse, mayor of the city of Easton, Pa. 

Hon. Ear! E. Schaffer, mayor of the city of Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hon. James T. Hanlon, mayor of the city of Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. John Crandall, general manager, Pocono Manor Inn, Mount Pocono, Pa. 

Col. Clarence Renshaw, division engineer, north Atlantic division, New York 
City. 

Mr. — Anderson, State Council of Civil Defense, area office, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 

Mr. Robert P. Icelow, postmaster, borough of New Hope, Pa. 

Mr. Russell Paetzell, supervisor in charge of Delaware River Canal from 


Easton to Bristol, Pa. 
Dr. Wilson McNeary, past president, Delaware Valley Protective Association, 


Lumberville, Pa. 

Miss Rebecca Gross, editor, Lock Haven Express, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Mr. William C. Wenner, manager, Northwestern Rural Electric Co-op, Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa. 

Mr. Gilbert White, president, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Mr. Jones. I want to say at this point that these hearings will be 
open, we will accommodate whoever wants to be heard, or whatever 
organization they represent. There will be no effort made to exclude 
any witness at these hearings or the hearings hereafter. 

It want it made perfectly clear that in order to get all the facts this is 
an open forum for all the people who want to testify or submit 
statements. 

Mr. Wise. In that case, may I ask if Mr. Joseph Rader is in the 
room? He had been scheduled to testify and was not here when you 
called him before. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yesterday we had a witness, Mr. Huff, I believe, from 
the Brandywine Conservation District, and I would like to inquire 
whether the reporter took down his testimony during the pictures that 
were shown ? 

Mr. Jones. No. And I think that Mr. Hoff, if he will supply 
that 

Mr. Wise. Pardon me. He did submit it. The reporter did not take 
it down, but Mr. Hoff had it in writing, although he did not read from 
it, and he has given the reporters a set to put in the record. 
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Mr. Jones. It will appear at the appropriate point in the record, 
then, Mr. Reporter. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Chairman, will it be possible for each member of 
the committee to have a copy of the transcript to study between now 
and our next meeting ¢ 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes; indeed. 

The evidence at this hearing has convinced me that the Hoover Com- 
mission does not have the answer for the people of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York, and particularly the people who live on the 
Delaware River. 

It is clear (1) that this region needs more Federal help on water 
problems, not less; as the Hoover Commission recommends; (2) that 
Federal leadership is needed to help pull this region out of the muck 
of devastating floods and down from the heights of exorbitant electric 
rates. Otherwise, this great industrial empire will become static and 
its progress will come to a halt. 

(3) Although interstate compacts are strongly favored by the 
Hoover group, INCODEL is exhibit A of the failure of interstate 
compacts. 

(4) Floods, water-supply problems, all questions of proper re- 
source developments, are historically and properly national problems, 
affected with a Federal interest. 

The hearings have been most informative and I am grateful to the 
witnesses who have been here and presented their views to the com- 
mittee. 

Thank you for your courtesy and cooperation. 

It will always be a pleasant memory in my mind of the visit that 
we have had in Mount Pocono these past 2 days. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation. 
I cannot agree with your statement completely. 

In the first place this is the beginning of a series of hearings to be 
held throughout the country on the Hoover Commission report, and I 
do not believe that any committee or the members of the committee 
should draw conclusions from the first hearing that they have held. 

At this particular meeting, many of the witnesses have not read or 
were not prepared to testify on the Hoover Commission report, and I 
believe that their testimony, although informative, does not allow us to 
draw conclusions in such a short time. 

As for your third point, on the INCODEL program, the Hoover 
Commission recommends interstate compacts in other sections of the 
country, too. INCODEL is one of many that may be possible, or are 
possible throughout the whole country, and to indict the whole recom- 
mendation because of your personal opinion on the INCODEL is not, 
in my opinion, the thing to do at this particular time. 

I would like to reserve my particular feelings on this hearing until 
I have had a chance to read and digest the facts that have been pre- 
sented to us, and I feel that the proper time to make the committee’s 
intent and recommendations known 1s after we have gone throughout 
the country and actually gone in to the Hoover recommendations and 
how they would affect the Nation. 

I have a deep sympathy for the people in the area and for what they 
have gone through. I believe that other committees, the Congress, and 
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the administration should look into it immediately to see what can be 
done to give them a hand, but that is not the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. But as an individual Congressman I am deeply interested 
in it as part of my Federal responsibility. 

I appreciate, too, the time the witnesses took and your courtesy, Mr. 
Chairman, and I am looking forward to the next meeting with a great 
deal of interest. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Lipscomb. 

The committee will now be adjourned until next Wednesday at 
Raleigh, N. C. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., Thursday, September 22, 1955, the hear- 
ing was adjourned, to reconvene on Wednesday, September 28, 1955, 


at Raleigh, N. C.) 


70818—56—pt. 117 
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APPENDIX 


Urrerances sy TAsk Force MEmMpBers on SuBsectT oF Power 


At the hearing in Mount Pocono, Pa., September 22, 1955, the Chair- 
man directed the staff to insert in the record previous utterances of 
members of the Hoover Commission Task Force on the subject of 
power. They follow: 


STATEMENT OF ADM. BEN MOREELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE TASK Force ON WATER 
RESOURCES AND Power, BEFoRE THE AMERICAN Society or Civin ENGINEERS, 
St. Louis, Jung 15, 1955 


PART II—CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM TASK FORCE STUDIES—PROPOSED IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


In part I of my statement, I said that I would present some conclusions which 
might be drawn from the studies of the task groups and the task force and sug- 
gest a method of implementation of the Hoover Commission recommendations 
after they are submitted to Congress. 

I believe the most important conclusion is that Federal activities in the fields 
of water resource and power development have taken place without central super- 
vision in the executive branch of the Government, except for cursory action by 
the Bureau of the Budget, which has never been adequately staffed for this pur- 
pose. Furthermore, there is no clear-cut, unified body of Federal water policy. 
Instead there are diverse policies for different types of development and different 
agencies, variously authorized and financed, each programed under different 
ground rules and often in conflict and competing with one another. 

There is an imperative need for a clear-cut definition of the role and policies 
of the Federal Government within the framework of a consistent national water 
policy. The current Federal policies taken together result in a hodgepodge, many 
elements of which are contradictory. This, in turn, generates conflict among 
agencies, overlapping of functions, competition for position, and wasteful 
expenditures. 

In keeping with the growth trend of all levels of government—Federal, State, 
county, and municipal—together with the policy over the past few decades of 
concentrating more and more power in Washington, the Federal Government has 
steadily assumed a larger and larger share of responsibility for water resource 
and power development. So much so that it has now become.a dominant factor 
in enterprises which, under our traditional concept of sovereign States, should 
be outside its domain. 

In the field of hydroelectric development, the Federal Government has invaded 
a field which should be reserved for private enterprise. In 1933, the installed 
capacity of Federal power projects was less than 1 percent of all electric utilities 
of the country. By 1953, the Federal Government had become the largest single 
producer of electric power, producing 13.1 percent of all kilowatt-hours generated. 
Technically and financially, there is no present or prospective need for Federal 
power activities. It is logical to conclude that no additional Federal power 
projects should be constructed and that a start should be made on disposing of 
Federal projects to private industry or, if this is not feasible, to the States and 
local governments. 

Federal power projects under construction and authorized (if these be also 
constructed) will, by 1960, more than double the 1953 capacity and, when all are 
completed, will triple it, reaching a total of 35 million kilowatts of installed 
capacity and representing a total outlay of $10 billion. 
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There is no lack of ability on the part of privately owned utilities to finance 
and install needed electric generating, transmission, and distribution facilities, 
During the past 13 years, they invested $13.2 billion in electric properties. And 
much more is now available for financing sound projects. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not owe a responsibility to supply any community, section, or region 
with its power requirements. 

Another indication of the powerful movement toward centralized govern- 
ernment is that the Federal Government has not, in the recent past, given 
sufficient consideration to non-Federal interest, opinion, and participation in 
water resource and power projects and there is every indication that local 
desires will receive less consideration in the future, unless this trend is stopped. 

In the last two decades, the Federal Government has shown a strong tendency 
to designate whole valleys and river basins as exclusive Federal domains for 
development of water-resource projects instead of encouraging local and private 
interests to undertake these works. 

At the public hearings held by the task force, State highways officials again 
and again called attention to the fact that decisions on bridge clearances across 
navigable streams and whether or not drawbridges should be installed are made 
without proper attention to the extra cost to State highway departments or 
delays to highway traffic and that, frequently, the water traffic so accommodated 
is minor to nonexistent. 

While some current legislation favors a closer relationship between State and 
Federal interests, it is noteworthy that Federal agencies do not generally con- 
sult effectively either among themselves or with State and local groups. Unfor- 
tunately, local authorities, in general, will not question projects which are paid 
for with Federal funds, preferring to yield to the powerful seduction of subsidies. 
In this case, as in many others, “he who pays the piper calls the tune;” the 
Federal Government bosses the show. 

It is apparent from our studies that the Federal Government has used water- 
resource and power-development projects, which should be undertaken exclu- 
sively for economic purposes, to accomplish indirect social and political ends. 
There are instances where projects are described as flood control, reclamation, 
or navigation measures when their real and obvious purpose is to produce 
hydroelectric power. Navigation-improvement projects have been constructed 
solely in order to bring pressure to bear on the railroads and truckers to reduce 
freight rates. Although Federal power production is described by existing legis- 
lation to be subservient and supplemental to other objectives of water-resource 
development, Federal agencies have recommended construction of multiple-pur- 
pose projects which were but thinly disguised hydroelectric developments. Also, 
Federal projects have been recommended whose sole purpose is the development 
of power with no attempt at disguise. 

The construction of Federal power projects as a so-called yardstick to control 
the rates charged by investor-owned utilities is a snare and a delusion. I was 
taught in my schooldays here in St. Louis that there are 36 inches to the yard. 
But by virtue of failure to include taxes and because of low-interest financing, 
as well as other hidden subsidies, the yardstick proposed by public-power propo- 
nents has somewhere in the neighborhood of 23 inches. 

The improvement, in recent years, of regulatory techniques and the successful 
administration of the various controls instituted by the States and the Federal 
Government over both operations and investments have been shown to provide 
ample safeguards for both consumer and investor. No short-change yardsticks 
are required. 

Another conclusion which might be drawn from our studies is that the Federal 
Government has paid too much of the costs of water resource and power develop- 
ment and has required too litttle of the beneficiaries. Of the total of $85 billion 
invested by all public and private sources in water-resource development in 
the United States, the Federal Government has made a capital outlay of about 
$12 billion. The other $73 billion has been spent without benefit of Federal 
subsidy and, thus, the persons who financed those expenditures have been dis- 
criminated against, as have the other taxpayers of the country. 

In some cases, beneficiaries have contributed a share to the costs of Federal 
projects but, with the exception of some unusual cases, the contribution has been 
minor. 

In recent irrigation projects, the general range of repayments required from 
the beneficiaries has been between one-fourth and one-third of the capital costs 
and a few are as low as 10 percent. In no case have they been required to pay 


interest. 
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The Federal Government usually subsidizes completely whatever benefits occur 
in Government projects classed as “recreational,” or for fish and wildlife, or 
pollution abatement. 

With respect to navigation and certain types of flood control, local contribu- 
tions average only a few percent of Federal expenditures. No contribution 
is required from local sources for flood-control dams and storage reservoirs. 

A study was made of a large sample of flood-control projects representing 75 
percent of cost of $1.4 billion and listed as currently active by the Corps of 
Engineers. The check showed that for active projects in the categories that 
eall for local contributions, the average of such contributions was about 12.6 
percent of total costs. For all active flood-control projects of all kinds, a total 
of $3.18 billion, the local contributions total 6.1 percent. 

For navigation programs, cash contributions of local beneficiaries total about 
2 percent of the total costs of projects for which the Federal Government appro- 
priated $2.5 billion. 

An analysis of watershed flood-control projects of the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that for a total program of 212 completed dams, the Federal invest- 
ment will total 98.8 percent of construction costs. 

From an analysis of the projects studied by the task force it is fair to conclude 
that the Federal Government has planned, constructed, and paid for water- 
resource and power-development projects which are economically unsound and, 
hence, waste the national wealth. It is quite evident that project costs are fre- 
quently underestimated, that benefits advanced by various Federal agencies as 
justification for projects are often exaggerated; that unsupported and unsup- 
portable claims are made for indirect benefits; and that benefits produced by 
economically sound features are used to compensate for uneconomical features, 
either by combining purposes of multiple-purpose structures or by combining 
projects, or both, in a single economic evaluation. In some instances, projects 
have been recommended and authorized without economie justification of any 
kind. 

Flagrant examples of underestimation of costs are cited in the task-force 
report. But this is only part of the problem. Overestimating benefits, which 
is less easy to detect, is the other. The evaluation of so-called indirect benefits 
can, in many instances, be properly described as pure fantasy. When the skilled 
evaluator of secondary benefits hits his stride the sky is the limit, and he finds 
no difficulty in arriving at evaluations for mental, moral, physical, intellectual, 
psychic, and social satisfactions which will be derived by individuals and groups 
from the project he is justifying, nor does he have any difficulty in assigning 
specific dollar values to each of these so-called benefits. 

The task-force report cites chapter and verse of flagrant examples of such 
overestimations of benefits. I shail not attempt to repeat them here. However, 
there is ample evidence to warrant the conclusion that the desire of rival Federal 
agencies to enhance their prestige by construction of large projects, plus the fact 
that congressional committees often accept the agencies’ economic evaluations 
without thorough scrutiny, have resulted in the construction of projects which 
are of little worth to the Nation and, in some instances, even to the local 
communities. 

Another conclusion which might well be drawn from the data compiled by the 
task groups is that Federal water resource and power projects which produce, 
or could produce, revenues are not operated according to sound business princi- 
ples and do not produce a return fairly related to their value. 

Even though capable of fully paying their way, all Federal power projects now 
contain some subsidy which is paid for by the taxpayers of the country and 
redounds solely to the benefit of local consumers; similarly, for other water- 
resource projects, such as flood-damage abatement, river improvements, and 
reclamation. All beneficaries should make contributions commensurate with the 
benefits they receive. There is no other way to achieve an equitable adjustment 
between benefits received by the few and costs paid by the many. 

The task force devoted considerable time to the study of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s organization for carrying out water resource and power projects. There 
is every indication that there is a lack of coordination which fosters competition 
among the agencies, causes controversy, confusion, duplication, and waste, and 
encourages bureaucratic ambitions. Nor is there at present any provision for 
effective procedures for accomplishing an independent and objective review of 
water resource and power projects which are proposed by the various agencies. 

It is quite obvious that the two most important organizational matters now 
are, first, effective coordination and, second, independent review. The task force 
has made specific recommendations relative to both of these matters. 
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It is obviously impossible to effectively condense the content of some 1,800 
pages of data in a brief commentary of this kind. I recommend to those who 
are interested in this vital subject that they obtain a copy of the task-force 
report, from which they will be able to cull detailed supporting data on the find- 
ings and recommendations cited by the task force. 

The last part of my assignment has to do with the methods of implementing 
the Hoover Commission recommendations to the Congress. 

I do not propose to enter upon a detailed discussion of this subject. I invite 
your attention to the statement I made previously; namely, that the second 
Hoover Commission is operating in the field of policy and that when one enters 
the field of Government policy, he is inevitably involved in politics. Because of 
the reluctance of political administrators to deprive anyone of a favor which he 
now enjoys, it is my firm conviction that the only way the reform measures 
recommended by the Hoover Commission can be made effective is for the citizens 
of this country to get behind them and to make their voices heard in the halls 
of Congress, through the medium of their elected representatives. 

Many years ago I was told by an old-time Member of the United States House 
of Representatives that his formula for a successful political career was to vote 
for every appropriation measure and against every tax measure. Obviously, his 
decisions were based on purly political judgments. When purely economic judg- 
ments are to be made, it appears that it will be necessary for the electorate to 
make them and to become vocal in their insistence that action be taken by their 
legislative representatives. 

I am sure you will find among the Hoover Commission recommendations some 
with which you are not in agreement and which you would not wish to support. 
This is inevitable. The Hoover Commission is a bipartisan organization, designed 
to represent both political parties. I believe it is fair to state that, in many 
instances, the Commission’s recommendations represent compromises between 
sound economic judgments and political expediencies. When such compromises 
are made, the end result is usually not entirely satisfactory to either party. I am 
sure that some of the Commission recommendations with respect to the work 
of our task force will be such that I cannot support them. I am equally sure 
that, on balance, the total of the Hoover Commission recommendations, if made 
effective, would constitute a great advantage to the Nation. 

It is my firm intention to do all in my power to mobilize effective public sup- 
port for those recommendations of the Hoover Commission with which I agree. 
If this were done by all citizens, the result would be reflected in remedial action 
by the Congress. I, therefore, urge you to consider the recommendations care- 
fully and to support those which the dictates of your conscience indicate are 
acceptable to you. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN JIRGAL, CHAIRMAN OF TASK GroUP ON POWER GENERATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION, Hoover CoMMISSION TASK Force oN WATER RESOURCES AND 
PoweErR, TO AMERICAN SOcIETY oF CiIvIL ENGINEERS’ CONVENTION, St. Lovls, 
Mo., JUNE 15, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the subject of my talk today is the Fed- 
eral Government’s largest and most rapidly expanding business venture: the 
generation and sale of electric energy. 

As Admiral Moreell has told you, I was chairman of his Task Group on Power 
Generation and Distribution. The other members of this group were C. L. 
Andrews, of the C. L. Andrews Cotton Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; A. C. Mattei, 
president of the Honolulu Oil Corp., of San Francisco, Calif.; J. W. Reavis, an 
attorney of Jones, Day, Cockley & Reavis, Cleveland, Ohio; Judge Robert W. 
Sawyer, former president of the National Reclamation Association and former 
editor and publisher of Bend, Oreg.; and W. D. Shannon, consulting engineer 
of Seattle, Wash. 

As you will note, this is a representative group of business and professional 
men, none of whom is connected with the operation or management of an electric 
utility either privately or publicly owned. 

The admiral assigned to us the job of examining the Federal Government’s 
power activities in the light of the aims set out by Congress in establishing the 
Hoover Commission. These aims were to see what could be done to promote 
economy, efficiency, and improved service in the public business. We were to 
consider particularly if any power activities not necessary to the efficient con- 
duct of the Government could be abolished and if any nonessential activities in 
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this field are competitive with private enterprise and could be eliminated for that 
reason. 

In view of the scope of the Federal Government’s power activities, our task 
involved an enormous amount of work. We were able to complete our exten- 
sive investigation only because of the able and conscientious efforts of our hard- 
working staff, headed by Frank L. Weaver, one of your vice presidents, and 
George G. Adkins, both competent engineers loaned to us by the Federal Power 
Commission. We also had the benefit of engineering advice from Col. A. B. 
Roberts, of Cleveland, Ohio, a member of the task force’s advisory board and 
consultant to the first Hoover Commission, and of the valuable consulting services 
of Walter J. Milde, an attorney of Jones, Day, Cockley & Reavis, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The results of our studies and the recommendations we made were set forth 
in a 600-page report to Admiral Moreell’s task force and transmitted as a part 
of the task-force report to the Hoover Commission. Since the Commission has 
not yet acted, and the various reports to it have not been published, I am not 
free to summarize our report for you but I can state the facts we found in the 
public records and outline the problems these facts present. I will also tell you 
what I,‘as.an individual, think about the solution to some of these problems. 

If I had appeared before you just a little over 20 years ago, I could not have 
talked to you about my present subject. In 1933 the Federal Government owned 
and operated less than 1 percent of the total utility plant capacity in the United 
States. By 1953 its proportion had increased to about 12% percent and by 1960 
it will be about 16 percent. About 78 percent of the total utility capacity was 
in private utility hands in 1953 and somewhat less than 10 percent was owned 
by non-Federal public bodies, including cooperatives. 

At the end of 1953 Federal generating plants had a capacity of about 11.5 
million kilowatts. These utility plants and their transmission systems cost the 
Federal taxpayers $2.3 billion. Upon completion of the Federal plants now 
under construction and presently authorized, the.total Federal generating capac- 
ity will be close to 35 million kilowatts—3 times the 1953 capacity. They will 
have cost the Federal taxpayers almost $10 billion to construct. There are 
further projects which have been proposed but not authorized which, if under- 
taken, will run into additional millions of kilowatts and billions of dollars. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority alone operates the largest power-generating 
system in the United States. On the basis of present plans TVA will, by 1960, 
have an estimated 8 percent of all of the then utility plant capacity in the United 
States. Its power investment, including transmission, will be over $3 billion when 
projects scheduled to commence prior to 1960 are completed. Its generating 
capacity will then be over 13% million kilowatts. About 75 percent of that 
capacity will be steam-electric. TVA deliveries to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will shortly be about 50 percent of its generation but even without this 
load TVA will, on the basis of present plans, operate the largest power-generating 
and transmission system in this country for many years to come. 

The Columbia River Basin power properties of the Federal Government make 
up the second largest Federal system. It also will have an investment of over 
$3 billion when the plants under construction and authorized have been completed. 
Its generating capacity will then be over 11 million kilowatts. 

These two Federal systems alone will have over 70 percent of the capacity and 
over 65 percent of the investment of the entire Federal power undertaking. 

The other large Federal systems are the Colorado River development, which 
includes the Hoover, Parker, and Davis Dams, the Central Valley project in 
California and the Missouri River Valley projects. Together these 5 Federal 
systems will, when the presently authorized construction is completed, make up 
about 90 percent of the entire Federal power capacity and generation. 

Let it be noted that these five Federal power systems are in a few river basins. 
Hydroelectric power is unequally distributed throughout the country. Over 
60 percent is in the Mountain and Pacific States; over 40 perceni is in the Pacific 
Northwest States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. There are no 
Federal powerplants in New England or the Middle Atlantic States, and none of 
importance in the East-Northcentral States. As an example of this unequal dis- 
tribution, the States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which do not 
have a single Federal power project, have only 7 percent of the Nation’s potential 
hydroelectric power but account for 29 percent of the Federal income taxes paid, 
have 20 percent of the population, and presently use 19 percent of all the elee- 
tricity sold. 

The billions invested in Federal power to which I have referred do not include 
the $2.7 billion of Federal loans approved by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
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tration. These additional billions have furnished over 90 percent of the invest- 
ment in rural lines, powerplants, and transmission systems made by REA’s 
borrowers. 

In view of this large investment it is obvious that Federal power activities 
are big business. Actually the Federal taxpayers will shortly after 1960 have 
invested in this large-scale commercial undertaking nearly as much money as 
security holders have invested in the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
System and from twice to several times as much as they have invested in General 
Motors Corp., Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the Du Pont chemical 
undertaking, or the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Federal investment will then 
also be several times that of any of the larger privately owned electric systems. 

Is this Federal power business being run economically and efficiently? Is all 
of this business necessary? Is any of this business a nonessential activity 
competitive with private enterprise? 

First, let me take up economy and efficiency. 

As to engineering work and physical operations it appeared to our group that 
these were in keeping with the best practices followed by the electric industry 
generally. We were impressed with the competence of the present field super- 
visory forces with which we came in contact. 

But sound construction, engineering, and proper physical operations are only 
a small part of overall economy and efficiency in any power business. A well- 
designed plant, competently operated, will prove uneconomical and inefficient 
if the power it generates and transmits is not or cannot be sold at prices which 
eover the full costs of operation including a fair return on the investment. 

Most federally generated power is marketed by the Department of the Interior 
through four agencies: the Bureau of Reclamation, which disposes of the power 
generated at the Hoover-Parker-Davis Dams, at the Central Valley project in 
California and at a number of the smaller and more isolated plants connected 
with irrigation projects; the Bonneville Power Administration, which sells the 
Columbia River Basin output; and the Southeastern and Southwestern Power 
Administrations which market the generation of certain powerplants built in 
connection with flood-control projects in the southeastern and southwestern 
portions of the United States. The TVA markets its own power directly. 

As engineers, you are familiar with the fact that most of these Federal 
power-generating plants were constructed as a part of multiple-purpose projects, 
the primary object, either expressed or implied, being to improve navigation, 
prevent floods or provide irrigation, or some combination of these. Power devel- 
opment was to be incidental to these main objectives. Since the greater share 
of the cost of the other phases of these projects were considered to be non- 
reimbursible, it would seem logical to have sold this surplus product for what 
it was fairly worth. In this way, the earnings from power sales would have 
reduced, to the maximum extent, the cost of the entire project and thus relieve 
the Federal taxpayers of some part of their burden. 

Two main Federal policies directly contrary to this coneept were adopted, 
however, and were given effect either by way of expressed statutory provision 
or administrative interpretation. They were: 

(1) That the power was to be sold at the lowest possible rate which would 
promote its most widespread use, and 

(2) That preference in the disposition of the power was to be given to 
States, municipalities, rural cooperatives and public bodies, generally. 

No precise standards for fixing rates were provided in any of the statutes. The 
statutory directions were very general and indefinite. Rates were to be fixed 
by the agencies so that the project would be “self-supporting and self-liquidat- 
ing’ or at the lowest possible rates which would promote widespread use. In 
only one statute, the Flood Control Act of 1944, were the rates to be fixed at 
the lowest possible amount consistent with sound business principles, and in 
this case the latter half of this requirement was nullified by administrative 
interpretation. 

In some statutes an attempt was made to set up cost standards for fixing 
rates but in all of them important elements were omitted. Only operating and 
maintenance expenses, which are a very minor portion of the total cost, were 
provided for uniformly in those statutes where rate standards were established. 
In some cases, it was specified that in addition amortization of the investment 
be provided for, but no mention was made of interest and in other cases the 
reverse was true, i. e., interest was to be provided for but amortization was 
not mentioned. Only in the case of the Bonneville Power Administration has 
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an attempt been made by any agency to include in expenses the administrative 
and supervisory charges incurred by other governmental agencies for the benefit 
of these power ‘systems. 

In none of the statutes dealing with ratemaking is specific provision made 
for Federal income taxes. Only in the case of TVA is there a separate statutory 
provision for the payment of a certain amount in lieu of local taxes. In TVA 
the payment of local taxes was designed to protect local governments from loss 
of revenues formerly received from taxpaying private utilities whose property 
TVA had acquired. There was no thought of paying local taxes on property 
which TVA had built or would build. 

In the case of the Hoover Dam project the original statute apportioned the 
profit from the sales of power at competitive rates to the States of Arizona and 
Nevada and to the Colorado River Dam fund (a Federal fund) and when the 
rates were lowered by statute in 1940 these States and the fund were given 
certain specified “in lieu” payments of lump-sum amounts to compensate them 
for the change in the rate formula. These “in lieu” payments can be considered 
as a partial offset to taxes, but they are in no way comparable with what a private 
utility company would pay if it owned and operated the same property. 

So what we have had up to now is a very large Federal power business, involv- 
ing the investment of billions of dollars, with Congress in effect acting as a board 
of directors without, however, establishing a definite policy as to the price to be 
charged for the products of that business or even seeing to it that the prices 
charged cover fully all of the costs incurred in their production. 

It is always easy in any business—and popular with the customers—to sell a 
product for less than it is worth and less than it actually costs to produce it. 
The various Federal power agencies, therefore, have found it easy to adopt this 
low-rate philosophy. 

Their concept of cost seems to be that it includes any item of expense specifi- 
eally provided for by statute or involving an actual cash cutlay, as, for instance, 
payroll or fuel payments. Under this concept, the payment of taxes not being 
specifically provided for by statute is not recognized either for ratemaking or 
annual accounting purposes. Similarly, if, under some statutory provision, in- 
terest is not actually paid, it need not be recognized in the accounts. The TVA, 
for instance, pays only a relatively nominal amount of interest—$679,439 in fiscal 
1954—even though its present net power investment is nearly $1 billion. This, 
at a 3 percent rate, would call for annual interest payments of upward of $30 
million. 

The result of all this is that Federal power is sold at less than it is fairly 
worth. Using fair power values in the various areas of the country where the 
Federal systems operate, we find that in fiscal 1953, for example, the Government 
sold the power it generated for $110 million to $130 million less than it was 
really worth. Unless present rate policies change, when presently contemplated 
projects are completed, this annual subsidy to consumers of Federal power 
could amount to $400 million a year. 

Personally, I have never been able to see why the Federal Government, if it 
engages in any business, should sell its products for less than they are fairly 
worth. This is not a new idea. The Federal Government itself adopted this 
policy when it built its first large-scale power project—the Hoover Dam. It 
should never have abandoned it. No stockholder of a private company would 
stand for long selling power on any other basis. In the Federal power busi- 
ness the Federal taxpayers are the stockholders. They have supplied all the 
money. They have a right to demand that this price policy be adopted. 

It is often contended that the rates for Federal power should, in addition to 
covering other cost elements, provide as a return on investment only interest 
at the rate paid by the Government. I do not share this view, especially where 
the Government enters a field which is competitive with private industry. But 
even on this basis, using a long-term interest rate of 3 percent computing Federal, 
State, and local taxes on the basis of payments made by nongovernmental pro- 
ducers on production of an equivalent amount of energy the Federal power 
revenues during fiscal 1953 were $75 million below the amount required to recover 
costs according to this standard. Of the Federal power activities prior to June 
30, 1953, operations failed to recover these costs by over $330 million. There 
can be no question that this deficiency—a subsidy to users of Federal power— 
had to be made up by Federal taxpayers. 
viet Ane Cte to assume that the Federal Government, having 

‘ 1 powerplants as incidental to the main objectives of 
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improving navigation, preventing floods, or irrigating land, would have contracted 
to sell power only up to capacity of the hydroelectric plants and on_ the. basis 
that there would be variations in the output resulting from fluetuations in 
streamflow. This, however, has not happened. The TVA, for instance, requires 
all of its regular utility customers to take their entire supply from its facilities. 
This policy, in effect, creates an obligation on TVA to build all the generating 
facilities ever needed in an 80,000 square mile area which it now supplies. The 
result is that TVA has built large steam plants and extensive transmission sys- 
tems and its distributors have no generating facilities of their own. Since TVA 
has, for all practical purposes, already exhausted all of its hydroelectric possi- 
bilities, the only way it can continue to meet the expanding needs of its distribu- 
tors is to build more steam plants, as it has been and is doing. Much the same 
undertaking of a permanent utility obligation has occurred in the Pacific North- 
west. In 1946 a Department of the Interior brochure pointed out that the 
Federal Government’s power activities had provided the Pacific Northwest with 
very low-cost hydroelectric power. It went on to say, and I quote: 

“This, in turn, has made it impractical and uneconomical, with some excep- 
tions, for electric utilities, both public and private, within the region to develop 
additional electric generation in small plants. As a result, the Federal Govern- 
ment today has a public utility responsibility for meeting the additional power 
needs of the region. The program of the Federal Government has, with minor 
exceptions, become the single source from which all Federal power needs of the 
region must so far as possible be met.” 

I think you will agree with me that undertaking to supply power at less than 
cost to a large area of the country is uneconomic and can only result in a con- 
stantly expanding Federal power business with constantly increasing calls on 
the taxpayers for funds to pay for the necessary facilities. 

The second aspect of the Federal Government’s power marketing policy is 
concerned with the preference of one class of customers over another. A special 
study of the history of this preference policy was undertaken as a part of our 
investigation. This study showed that the preference policy had its beginnings 
with the passage of the Reclamation Acts of 1902 and 1906, a period during 
which the conservation of natural resources was a national issue. The idea 
in the beginning was that the resources of the Nation should be developed and 
utilized for the benefit of all the people. Since electric utilities were regarded 
at the time as monopolies with no restriction on the rates they could charge 
the consumer, it was concluded that the only way to insure that the benefits of 
developing these power resources would flow down to the ultimate consumer 
was to give first call to local public bodies. These public bodies were assumed 
not to be interested in making a profit on the transactions. Because of the 
absence of Federal activity in this field during the period, there were few statutes 
dealing with marketing from Federal power projects between 1906 and the 
commencement of Hoover Dam construction in 1928, but the Boulder Canyon 
Act covering the later project and the legislation covering the extensive develop- 
ments from 1933 to date consistently carried forward this preference policy. 

This same preference policy was also incorporated in the licensing provisions 
of the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, which required that public bodies should 
have first call over private companies in the construction on navigable streams 
of dams for power purposes. 

Not only were public bodies and cooperatives given preference to all federally 
generated power, but the statutes covering the principal projects also provided 
that power already contracted for by private utilities could on relatively short 
notice be withdrawn and transferred to these preference customers, if it were 
necessary to meet their requirements. 

In the administration of the statutes the Department of the Interior until 
very recently took the position that it was under mandate, not only to contract 
with public bodies and cooperatives on a voluntary basis, but to seek them out 
and to actively promote their establishment. 

As a result of this former Department of the Interior policy a large number 
of public utility districts took over the properties and markets of private utilities 
in the Columbia Basin area. In the 7-State TVA area, except for 2 small privately 
owned distribution properties, the entire retail distribution passed into the hands 
of municipalities and cooperatives. 

Like so many Government policies which are established under a certain 
set of circumstances, this preference policy was continued long after the cir- 
cumstances had changed. It will be recalled that at the commencement of this 
preference policy there was no regulation of electric rates and no Federal 
income taxes. 
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‘Regulation of public utility rates was first undertaken in two States in 1907, 
and it was provided for progressively by other States thereafter. It did not 
become fully effective until Congress, in 1935, gave the Federal Power Com- 
mission:the power to regulate interstate electric rates and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission the right to regulate and dissolve holding companies. 

This regulation of electric utilities recognized the monopolistic character of 
their operations. The standards of ratemaking adopted by the regulatory com- 
missions were designed to bring about the same results as would obtain were 
competitive forces fully operating in this field. In other words, when electric 
rate regulation became fully effective, as it now is, the ability of electric 
utilities to fix rates without restriction was ended and the original need for 
the preference clause disappeared. 

The Federal income-tax law was passed in 1913 and the first tax rates were 
nominal, the highest rate up to the commencement of World War II being 
19 percent, while today the corporate tax rate is 52 percent. State and local 
tax rates have also advanced substantially during this period. They are about 
twice as high as they were before the war. 

As you know, these local public bodies are themselves exempt from all Federal 
taxes including income taxes, and the income from their securities to the holders 
thereof is also exempt from Federal income taxes. The latter exemption results 
in lower financing costs than those met by private companies, the income from 
whose securities are fully taxable to a large majority of the holders. Accordingly 
these public bodies already have an inherent advantage over private companies. 

Thus when the preference policy was first adopted there was very little 
difference between the tax burdens of privately owned and publicly owned 
utilities and it made relatively much less difference if taxes were not considered 
as an element of cost in fixing rates. 

Today, however, the cost of Federal power can be 35 to 40 percent lower than 
the cost of privately sold power if corporation taxes and taxes on the income 
from securities necessary to finance these projects are not taken into account. 
For local publie bodies this tax advantage is also substantially as great. So we 
have an entirely different tax situation than when the preference policy was 
initiated and its impact on power costs and rates cannot be ignored. 

Now what have been the results of the enforcement of this preference policy? 

Starting in 1946 when all of the principal Federal projects were in operation, 
the preference customers took 38.3 percent of the power available to non- 
Federal users. This ratio steadily increased until in 1953 it was 52.2 percent. 
Meanwhile the privately owned utilities in 1946 received 33.3 percent of all the 
salable power from these projects and in 1953, 18.5 percent, or only about one- 
half the relative amount received in the earlier year. The Federal industrial 
customers, mostly aluminum and electrochemical, received relatively the same 
amount in each year (28.4 percent as against 29.3 percent). 

The trend toward increasing of the supply to preference users has been 
accelerated in recent years. For instance, in the case of the important Bonne- 
ville Administration no firm power whatsoever will be available to privately 
owned utilities in the Pacific Northwest after 1960 unless Congress authorizes 
additional projects. In 1953 privately owned utilities received 33.3 percent 
of all power generated. In the case of the Central Valley project, which until 
recently sold 95 percent of its output to California private utilities, from now 
on practically all salable firm power will be delivered to preference customers, 
leaving the California private utilities with only the secondary power which 
such preference customers do not elect to take. 

Ultimately, of course, under present practices 100 percent of federally gener- 
ated power will go to preference customers. This preference policy in effect 
makes any consumer of a privately owned utility a second-class citizen so far 
as Federal power is concerned. The company from which he buys power is 
denied Federal power. His neighbor across the road or in the next town served 
by a cooperative or a municipality gets power for less than true cost and he, 
in his electric rate, pays local, State, and Federal taxes in a greater amount 
because his neighbor pays nothing toward these ends. 

A dramatic illustration of all this occurs in the Pacific Northwest. In 1953 
power users in the State of Washington, in which there are numerous preference 
customers, received almost 85 percent of the Federal power produced by the 
Columbia River projects and power users in the State of Oregon, where private 
power enterprise in electric distribution is more prevalent, received less than 
15 percent. 
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Gentlemen, it is time to get back to the original intent of the preference policy 
and that is to eliminate the possibility of any markup in the price of Federal 
power on the resale of the same by the distributor. This can easily be accom- 
plished through rate regulation or by contract and the policy will be much more 
effective than it now is. 

There are many other inequities, inadequacies, and faulty practices in the mar- 
keting of federally generated power but time will not permit me to go into them. 
Failure on the part of the Federal Government to recognize taxes as an element 
of power cost and rates, coupled with congressional direction to sell preferentially 
to consumers which are themselves exempt from these levies, can only result in 
driving out ultimately any private capital, which must assume those tax bur- 
dens—large and important as they are. There is no net financial gain to the 
Nation in following out the present policy because the total cost of producing 
the power is not changed. The cost is merely being divided into two parts instead 
of one. One part is borne by the beneficiary of the power in his rates and the 
other is shifted to the general taxpayers, who in most cases are not the bene- 
ficiary. This useless financial effort will, however, if followed to its logical 
conclusion, destroy private initiative in the power field, and it is not unlikely that 
it will also confiscate as well, indirectly perhaps, private investments already 
made. 

I believe that thoughtful men, with the overall good of the Nation in mind, will 
not permit these marketing policies to continue. 

Let us consider next whether all of this Federal power business is necessary 
to the efficient conduct of the Federal Government. Or is some or all of it a 
a activity competitive with private enterprise which could be elimi- 
nated 

I suppose there will always be debate as to whether, and as to the extent, the 
Federal Government should have gone into the large scale power business in the 
past. The past interests us only to the extent that the same valid conditions 
and circumstances exist today which, allegedly, may have once justified Federal 
entry into the power field. 

It has been contended that Government activity in this business was necessary 
because there was large-scale unemployment ; the needs of defense had to be sat- 
isfied ; the Atomic Energy Commission needed large blocks of power; the hydro 
developments in connection with multiple-purpose projects were too large for 
private financing; the private utilities because of overcapitalization and faulty 
financial structures could not construct all the property that was needed; ade- 
quate service was not supplied to the rural areas; electric rates were too high to 
promote widespread use. 

Whatever the situation may have been in the past, there is presently no unem- 
ployment problem and there has been none in the last 15 years, there is no world 
war calling for emergency plant construction for defense purposes, private utili- 
ties are contributing to the extensive requirements of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission about as much energy as the Federal agencies themselves are contributing. 
This is being done by entirely new plants already built or in the process of con- 
struction—and financed entirely by private capital. 

Large accumulated savings in the hands of private citizens and institutions 
now enable both private companies and non-Federal public bodies to obtain ample 
capital for the building of powerplants, toll bridges, toll roads, and other revenue- 
producing property. In the 13 years to 1953 privately owned electric companies 
have added $13.2 billion to their investments in properties, a sum $11 billions in 
excess of the total Federal investment to June 30, 1953. In 1953 alone these 
companies invested $2.6 billion, or more than the present Federal total. Local 
public bodies have invested to date over $2 billion in electric properties. These 
private and public bodies are able and willing to construct all necessary generating 
facilities. 

‘The Securities and Exchange Commission has dissolved all unnecessary holding 
companies and sound financial structures prevail throughout the electric utility 
field. A study of the average rate of return earned by private utilities during re- 
cent years shows that it is practically the same as the average rate of return 
which commissions and courts have decided is necessary to attract capital. The 
rate level, therefore, has been reasonable. 

If there has been any neglect of rural electric development in the past, it does 
not exist today. REA and the non-Federal utilities have contributed about 50- 
50 to installing electricity on over 90 percent of the farms. There is no longer 
any necessity for REA to continue making loans in substantial and increasing 
amounts for enlarging facilities. 
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It seems clear to me, therefore, that whatever the situation may have been 
in the past, the private and local public electric enterprises of the country are 
now of sufficient financial strength, and capital accumulation in the hands of 
private citizens and institutions is adequate to finance the furnishing of the 
country’s electrical needs on the basis of earnings realized from reasonable rates. 
The Government’s power activities are therefore now and in the foreseeable 
future will be competitive with private enterprise. 

Finally, we might ask, despite this situation as it is now and appears for the 
future, Are the resources of the Federal Government so plentiful and are the 
burdens of Federal taxes so light that we can afford to sell Federal power at 
less than it costs to everyone who may want “cheap” power? I call your at- 
tention to the fact that the debt of the Federal Government at the end of fiscal 
1933, when its active power program began, was only $22.5 billion; at the end 
of fiscal 1953 it was $266 billion or nearly 12 times as much. In the 20 years 
from 1933 to 1953 there have only been 3 years in which the Federal Government 
has not operated at a deficit. 

I think the conclusion is inescapable that Federal financing of the power 
portion of whatever multiple-purpose construction projects may be undertaken 
in the future is neither desirable nor necessary. Power generation and dis- 
tribution is, and essentially always has been, a local problem. Local private and 
publicly owned utilities presently own the thermal plants which will permit the 
most economical utilization of hydroelectric power. The Federal Government's 
deficits are still large and its debt is astronomical. There should not be any 
further unnecessary calls on Federal taxpayers. 

The situation calls for some restraining body in the administrative branch of 
the Federal Government which will curb the power construction and marketing 
agencies and which will decide when local interests are in fact wholly unable 
to undertake hydroelectric plant construction. This body should, I think, he 
largely made up of nonagency or public members. 

It is self-evident from the facts that non-Federal development of hydroelectrie 
power should be actively encouraged by the Federal Government. The partner- 
ship policy, under which the Federal Government pays that portion of the con- 
struction costs which are attributable to navigation, flood control, or irrigation, 
and local electric utilities—either public or private—pay the portion attribut- 
able to power, should be encouraged by all and emphasized and pushed by 
Federal legislators and administrative officials. 

Proper cost and rate standards should also be covered by legislation. There 
should be no discrimination in favor of one class of citizens or consumers, or 
of one river or area over another. Rates for Federal power are in urgent 
need of revision. In order to promote economy in the public business an increase 
in the existing rate level for Federal power is a must. The accounts should be 
stated on the same basis as any other commercial undertaking, with full recog- 
nition of all costs, including the cost of government. The whole matter of ade- 
quate accounting and compensatory and nondiscriminatory rates should, I am 
firmly convinced, be put in charge of the Federal Power Commission which 
already has such complete jurisdiction over the interstate rates of privately 
owned utilities. 

Most of these observations apply with equal force to present and future power 
projects. What specifically should be done with present power projects? $2.3 
billion is a lot of money to have invested in a strictly commercial business like 
selling power. The $10 billion total for plants in being and underway is a lot 
more. A necessary first step is to bring about the full earning capacity of the 
existing properties by increasing rates so that they will yield a fair return 
on the investment. It would be foolhardy to sacrifice any of the present Federal 
taxpayers’ investment because of a low earnings level. 

No hard and fast rule can be established as to the disposition of the present 
Federal power systems. A number of problems must be considered in connec- 
tion with each one, and no one program will fit all of them. However, some 
plan for their ultimate disposition is clearly indicated. 

I conclude with one final observation on a matter of great gravity. We are 
on, if not a bit over, the threshold of development of power by atomic energy. 
In the not-too-distant future, according to the latest estimates, a very consider- 
able portion of our national power generation will use atomic energy as a fuel. 

Whatever authority controls in one hand the power sources of an industrial 
nation can, if it so elects, control all industry. For this reason it seems to me 
urgent that our national philosophy on power be reviewed and, upon review, 
directed without deviation to the end that local, non-Federal organizations be 
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the ones to develop all of our power requirements from whatever energy source— 
coal, oil, gas, falling water, or atomic energy. In the interest of our Nation’s 
future welfare and the perpetuation of our present form of society the Federal 
Government should as soon as feasible withdraw from this field as based on pres- 
ent energy sources and refrain from entering it based on atomic energy as a 
source. 

I thank you very much for your attention. 


STATEMENT OF CarEY H. BrowN, MEMBER, AMERICAN Society or Crvit ENGINEERS, 
TO THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS’ CONVENTION, St. Louis, Mo., 
JUNE 15, 1955 


IMPROVEMENTS TO NAVIGATION 


Whenever Congress, beset with the difficult problem of providing enough 
money for national defense and for other essential functions of Government, finds 
funds it can divert to water-conservation measures, it is still confronted with 
the necessity of selecting a limited number from a long list recommended by 
the executive agencies responsible for flood control, reclamation, power develop- 
ment, and improvements to navigation. 

Current procedures governing those recommendations frequently overlook 
the paramount public interest and lead to economic waste. A substantial num- 
ber of navigational improvements currently recommended are obviously “fringe” 
projects of dubious economic value, having little general or even regional worth. 

If the water conservation and development program is to go forward, should 
attempts be continued to distribute projects among as many congressional dis- 
tricts as possible? Should scarce funds be devoted to worthy coastal harbors, 
the gulf intracoastal canal, the Mississippi-Ohio inland waterway system, and 
other waters of recognized economic value, or should they go to more or less 
obscure local projects of little general significance, because of strong cumulative 
pressures of promotional organizations? 

All of us recognize the wisdom of developing and protecting the truly in- 
dispensable water resources of this country, but we resent the expenditure of 
our money on worthless enterprises. Too much is being spent on projects of 
minor utility; too much on projects inspired by local self-interest; too much 
in particular on navigation projects that lack both economic justification and 
national significance; too much to maintain obsolete and useless works: and 
too much to make navigable at great costs streams which in their natural state 
are not and never have been navigable, and which are not likely to make a 
substantial contribution to transportation. 

In the planning, financing, construction, and operation of the inland naviga- 
tion program, the cardinal principles and stated requirements of the national 
transportation policy, as expressed by Congress in the Transportation Act of 
1940, have been flouted to the advantage of the water carriers and shippers, 
generally to the disadvantage of other forms of transportation, and probably 
also to the detriment of other shippers. 

The present practice of bestowing subsidized facilities carries such appealing 
advantages to favored beneficiaries that other potential recipients are en- 
couraged to press for extensions and enlargements of the existing system with 
little regard for the general economic effect. 

The basic issues are two: Who is to pay for the improved waterways which 
are provided at public expense for the shippers and carriers who use them; 
and i type of service on the part of these users should the public rightfully 
expect 

The party with the dominant interest is the taxpaying public. The facts, the 
contentions, and the justice of the case must be examined on this indisputable 
premise. Is it reasonable to expect the American public to put out vast sums 
each year to provide free improved inland waterways to be used by a limited 
nuniber of shippers and carriers for their own profit without any reimbursement 
to the Federal Government? 

Under present policy, almost all river and harbor improvements are provided 
and operated exclusively at the expense of the Federal Government. Many 
navigation projects now in use and many more that are being considered for 
authorization or appropriation, are largely, if not altogether, local in their 
utility. A large share of financial responsibility, not only for the construction, 
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but also for maintenance and operation of these projects, should obviously rest 
with the localities and the individuals receiving the benefits, rather than on 
the general taxpayers, most of whom realize no advantage from the improve- 
ments. But the contribution from State and local sources, except for grants 
of rights-of-way, spoil disposal areas, adjustment of local highway and drain- 
age facilities, and the like, has amounted to only about 2 percent of the total 
cost-of river and harbor projects. 

This policy has led to the authorization of many projects of questionable 
economie merit, which in all probability would not have been undertaken had 
the local promoters been required to back their exaggerated claims with cash. 
The preponderantly local significance of many navigation projects recommended 
to Congress by the Corps of Engineers, is aptly illustrated by the rivers and 
harbors bill introduced in the House of Representatives on May 12, 1954. 

The most pervasive of the causes of unhealthy decline in the vitality of State 
and local governments is the crystallization of the idea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington should provide the money to satisfy any and every 
local need and desire. It is evident that local concern as to the economic sound- 
ness of any project or program diminishes in proportion to the decrease of local 
responsibility for its financing. Rather unaccountably this is true even in those 
areas where contributions to Federal revenues exceed the receipts therefrom. 
The water resources conservation and development program is a conspicuous 
example of this condition and therefore presents an opportunity to reverse a 
bad principle and a dangerous practice. 

The Federal Government has already spent more than $4.5 billion to improve, 
operate, and maintain its navigation system, including 286 coastal harbors, 151 
Great Lakes harbors and channels, the intracoastal canals, and numerous rivers. 
The navigable waterways of the United States, as the term “navigable” is used 
in legal parlance, are estimated to be 60,000 miles in length, of which 28,400 
miles have been authorized for improvement, and 22,500 miles have actually 
been improved for navigation. 

The current estimate of the future cost of completing authorized navigation 
projects exceeds an additional $4.5 billion. More billions will undoubtedly 
be required within the next few decades to take care of extensions, enlarge- 
ments, and improvements. The annual maintenance costs of the existing system 
now exceed $85 million and may be expected to grow steadily as the system is 
extended. 

The more important coastal and Great Lakes ports and channels, the gulf 
coastal canal, and the Mississippi, Ohio, Monongahela, and Illinois River systems 
provide water transportation for a vast amount of commerce, and, with a limited 
number of other waterways, have proved to have outstanding economic value 
for the country. The inland waterways that have given an impressive demon- 
stration of economic utility are those which carry large quantities of coal, iron 
ore, iron and steel products, petroleum, and grain. Streams which do not de- 
velop a large volume of traffic in those commodities do not as a rule sustain a 
favorable benefit-cost ratio for navigation improvements. 

Harbor developments also vary widely in their economic soundness and im- 
portance to the national welfare. Ports which have extensive and efficient rail, 
highway, waterway, and pipeline connections with large productive regions evi- 
dently merit a large degree of Federal support. But many harbor projects serve 
restricted territories, and in many cases the tributary areas overlap extensively 
and.compete for the same maritime traffic. Many small fishing and recreational 
harbors improved at Federal expense are purely local in character and serve no 
useful national or regional purpose. 

All but a small percentage of the carriers on inland streams are private and 
contract carriers, relatively few of which are subject to regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. No inland water carrier assumes the obligation 
of a “common carrier,” as that term is applied to railroads and trucklines. The 
general public cannot get its goods shipped on these inland waters, and only a 
limited number of shippers, mainly industries situated on or near these im- 
proved waters, enjoy the benefits of Federal expenditures for such improvements 
It is altogether possible that the carriers on inland waters could not maintain 
their present low charges for transportation if they were required to serve the 
public as common carriers in the same comprehensive manner as are the rail- 
roads. The public’s money is being spent to provide navigation channels for 
carriers which do not recognize an obligation to serve the general public. 

A substantial number of projects are being operated without real advantage 
to the commerce of the country, and with the Federal Government absorbing the 
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cost. No satisfactory inventory of all such uneconomic projects, with the his- 
tory of their performance, is available, but many of them have been identified 
in various reports of the Corps of Engineers. There is no effective machinery 
for closing down navigation projects which are admittedly not worth maintain- 
ing. Until recently, no provision had been made for full or regular audits of the 
navigation projects maintained at Federal expense. No private business could 
safely operate without an accurate system of accounting. 

As far back as 1927, the Corps of Engineers listed 181 projects which had 
either outlived their usefulness or had failed to develop a volume of traffic 
sufficient to justify their continued maintenance, and recommended their aban- 
donment. To date Congress has taken no action on this recommendation. 

Federal navigation projects have brought added expense to State and local 
governments by reason of bridge clearances and other conditions which their 
construction imposes. 

One reason navigation interest« are able to get so much money for undeserving 
projects is that public power advocates and those favoring flood control seek 
to charge off to navigation substantial portions of the costs of such projects. 

The Corps of Engineers has relied to a greater or lesser extent on “indirect,” 
“collateral,” and “social” benetits to support recommendations for navigation 
projects. It has also relied on these undefined and indefinable yardsticks to 
justify recommendations for the continuation of navigation projects of little 
tangible value. 

Adequate user charges would go a long way to correct most of these unsatis- 
factory conditions. With user charges, navigation expenditures would be in- 
vestments rather than expenses; discrimination between different forms of 
transportation would be mitigated if not entirely eliminated; and uneconomic 
projects would stand little chance of approval. The charges should be adequate 
to reimburse the Federal Government at least for the cost of maintaining and 
operating existing improvements. There is considerable support for the further 
opinion that charges sufficient to retire the capital costs of new undertakings 
in the field of navigation improvement be borne by those directly benefited. 

Navigation projects are at times promoted by loeal interests with the avowed 
object of securing lower railroad freight rates. The financing of unsound navi- 
gation projects to promote hydroelectric, irrigation, or flood-control projects is 
also wasteful. It is axiomatic that no navigation project should be undertaken 
unless it can be justified for that purpose. The opportunity to allocate to navi- 
gation a portion of the costs of a multiple-purpose project holds out to those 
interested in power a temptation to charge too large a portion of the costs to 
navigation and thereby lay the foundation for cheaper power. The allocation 
of 50 percent of the costs on the Columbia River between Portland and The 
Dalles is such an instance. In other instances, excessive allocations have been 
made to flood control, as in the case of the Southwestern Power Administration, 
to the end that power might be sold at less than cost. 

Reclamation, flood control, and power projects, single or in combination, 
should stand or fall on their own merits, and should not be propped up by an 
RN feeble navigation feature merely because it provides a “free money 
ride. 

The overzealous quest of public money for works of mainly local utility and 
doubtful merit is the greatest single obstacle to a sound water resource develop- 
ment program. Apparently no executive agency has been able to resist these 
raids on the Treasury. A program consistent with the best interests of all the 
people cannot be sustained until projects are subjected to analysis by an inde- 
pendent screening agency endowed with broad, national vision and inspired by 
a determination to place the general welfare above the claims of subsidy-seeking 
groups, and above the ambitions of any Federal construction agency. 

The second obstacle is the natural competition among Federal agencies for 
funds, prestige, and power. These agencies have from time to time recommended 
unsound projects. These projects have been anpraised by competing agencies 
whose judgment could well be swayed by a desire to enjoy the distinction of 
building and operating the projects. There is an obvious need to examine and 
to evaluate navigational proiects in their relation to the whole economy and 
particularly from the point of view of the transportation system of the country. 

It is interesting to note that the search for a brief and effective statement of 
principle to be recommended as a guide for administration and development of 
the navigation system disclosed such a statement in the declaration of policy 
incorporated by Congress in the Transportation Act of 1940. It reads as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the national transportation policy of the Con- 
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gress to provide for fair and impartial regulation of all modes of transporta- 
tion * * * so administered as to recognize and preserve the inherent advantages 
of each; to promote safe, adequate, economical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transportation and among the several carriers; to 
encourage the establishment and maintenance of reasonable charges for trans- 
poration services without unjust discriminations, undue preferences or advan- 
tages, or unfair or destructive competitive practices; to cooperate with the 
several States and the duly authorized officials thereof; and to encourage fair 
wages and equitable working conditions—all to the end of developing, coordi- 
nating, and preserving a national transportation system by water, highway and 
rail, as well as other means, adequate to meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, the Postal Service, and of the national defense.” 

Application of these sound principles to our navigation system is unfortunately 
lacking in many respects. Steps to insure such application are urgently needed. 





STATEMENT OF W. W. HORNER, BEFORE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CivIL ENGINEERS’ 
MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1955 


WORK OF THE TASK GROUP ON FLOOD CONTROL 


Floods take a tremendous annual toll in lives and property destruction, and 
the Nation has poured vast sums of money into measures to prevent their recur- 
rence or lessen their harmful effects. 

But has this money been spent wisely? Have we the best flood control for 
the least money? The Task Group on Flood Control has examined the flood- 
control activities of the Federal Government from the standpoints of policy, 
administration, and organization in order to provide answers to these questions. 

Since the Commission has not yet released the task force report, it is not 
possible today to present and discuss its conclusions. I can, however, discuss 
the producers employed by the task group, some of the factual data which it 
accumulated, and present some personal comments with respect to it. 

Members of this task group, in addition to participating in the meetings and 
hearings of the task force, as a whole, had separate conferences with the Chief 
of Engineers and his staff and with the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
It also met with division and district engineers in several parts of the country, 
received presentations from them, and visited work under construction. It also 
had an extensive meeting and inspection trip with engineers and officials of 
the Soil Conservation Service in Texas, where the upstream flood-control pro- 
gram is well underway. It held numerous conferences with State officials 
having responsibility in the water field. Both the Corps of Engineers and the 
Department of Agriculture officials made formal presentation of their prozrams 
and procedures before the task force as a whole. In addition to the material 
voluntarily presented by these agencies, the task group requested additional 
data and supplementary statements. I would particularly like to compliment 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers on its compliance with requests for addi- 
tional specific information, much of this involving tedious conipilations from 
records in divisions and district offices. 

The task group was given an adequate and expert staff, and in addition, was 
permitted to call in consultants on particular matters, some of which involved 
detailed examination of procedures in the field. 

Before discussing the flood-control program in detail, it might be well to have 
some perspective on the program size. The Office of the Chief of Engineers 
prepared compilations of the projects authorized by Congress, beginning with 
the Flood Control Act of 1936, but including also the lower Mississippi project. 
In summary, the authorized flood-control program has involved 1,033 projects, 
with an estimated cost of over $11 billion. At the beginning of this year, 423 
had been completed or were under construction, with an up-to-date cost estimate 
of 5% billion. This leaves a backlog of 600 projects, now estimated to cost 
514 billion, which have been authorized, but not started. The Chief of Engi- 
neers has now classified 390 of these projects as active and ready for construc- 
tion with a round estimate of about 314 billion, and 310 projects estimated at 
over 1 billion as inactive or deferred for further study. It would appear that if 
Congress continues appropriations at about the rate which has recently been 
current, it will take something like 12 years to complete the active program, for 
which Congress has made the Corps of Engineers responsible. 
70818—56—pt. 1-18 
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Looking beyond the presently authorized program, the Corps of Engineers 
in 1948 made a forecast of ultimate flood control, which Senator Malone intro- 
duced in the Congressional Record. When the estimated ultimate cost of flood 
protection as set out therein has been transformed to current prices. and a 
proportionate allowance made for other features which would be involved in 
the multipurpose projects of such a program, we arrive at a possible capital 
cost of 25 billion, or about 21%4 times the program as presently authorized. 

The 1936 act provided that certain upstream work would be assigned to 
the Department of Agriculture. Under this provision, Congress has authorized 
projects estimated at $175 million. In 1954, Congress passed the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, which took the Department of Agriculture 
out from under the provisions of the flood-control acts, and instead gave it 
independent responsibility to proceed with an upstream program. On the basis 
of need for upstream watershed work as foreseen by the National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts, and using current costs, it has been estimated 
by the staff that this program could involve an ultimate capital expenditure of 
about $17 billion. 

It should be further noted that neither the prospective program under the 
Corps of Engineers, nor the 17 billion under the Department of Agriculture 
represent the real economic cost. These are only the initial capital outlay. If 
these are transformed into values covering interest and amortization, the total 
amount to be paid by the taxpayers approaches $65 billion, or the equivalent of 
nearly one-fourth the national debt. 

I have no idea that any such program ever will be carried out. Undoubtedly, 
many of the units could not be economically justified, but even if heavily dis- 
counted in this way, there is still a potential expenditure on the order of $50 
billion. 


Who pays the bill? 

The report of the Chief of Engineers for 1951 showed that the estimated 
Federal cost of corps flood-control projects which would be substantially com- 
pleted by July 1, 1952, amounted to a little more than $3 billion, and local in- 
terests were expected to contribute only about 5.8 percent of that amount. Data 
furnished the task force showed clearly that local direct beneficiaries pay an 
even smaller percentage of the construction costs of headwater flood dams built 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

To summarize at this point, it is clear that we have a flood-control program 
involving tremendous cost. paid for almost entirely by the Federal taxpayers, 
with the actual beneficiaries making no more than a token contribution: even 
thouch at the present time, the beneficiaries would be financially capable of 
paying substantial parts of the cost. In view of this, the task group found it 
desirable to investigate the background from which this situation has developed, 
and made a detailed review to that end. 

The 1936 act stated for the first time that the Federal Government assumed 
the responsibility for the abatement of flood damages anywhere in the United 
States; that the Federal taxpayers would pay the cost, except for a nominal 
percentage covering rights-of-way, easements, and in some cases, operation; 
and that projects would be undertaken whenever the benefits to whomever they 
accrued exceeded the cost. 

The record shows that the act was passed under what appears to be almost 
hysterical conditions related to devastating damages in certain major cities out 
of the floods of the middle thirties, to the recognition of the depression situation, 
when most of the cities were on the verge of insolvency, and the nved fo" a work 
relief program. None of these factors are operative today. Y t thc policies 
which they brought into being are still in effect. This is a strik ng il!ustration 
of the fact—often stated by students of bureaucracy—that Government pro- 
grams and policies, once initiated, rarely recede from their high-water mark; 
even when the causes which gave rise to them have disappeared. 

The act was strongly opposed by some of the more conservative Members of 
Congress. and the then Chief of Engineers, General Markham, insisted that the 
Federal Government should not pay the entire cost. The late Senator Vanden- 
burg stated in the course of the debate: 

“Let it not be overlooked that this is the first time in 150 years of American 
history when it has been proposed to assert that floods upon practically all the 
rivers of the United States constitute a menace to national welfare and are a 
Federal responsibility * * *. The human imagination can hardly eneompass 
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the total extent of the burden and responsibility which is thus laid at the door 
of the Treasury of the United States by the adoption of this policy.” 

Agencies of the Federal Government plan, build, and sometimes even con- 
tribute to the maintenance and operation of minor works of purely local or 
imtrastate utility. To cite some specific examples: Congress authorized the 
Bureau of Reclamation to construct the Sanford Reservoir on the Canadian 
River to provide a source of municipal-water supply for the city of Amarillo, 
Tex., and nearby communities. Congress authorized the Corps of Engineers 
to provide relief from a serious basement flooding problem confronting 10 com- 
munities adjacent to Detroit in Oakland County, Mich. And the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has, in many parts of the country, constructed headwater reservoirs, 
at Federal expense, to protect from flood damage, bottomland areas of such 
limited extent that the bulk of the benefits accrue to a very few farmers, or 
sometimes a single owner. 

To summarize again at this point, it would seem that after 20 years of ex- 
perience with the 1936 act and its amendments, the time has come when the 
Congress, with reasonable consideration of the Federal taxpayers, should take 
a new look and objective look at the whole question of Federal flood-control 
responsibility. In my opinion, the national policy should be restated to restrict 
the program to major projects of national significance, and to require the direct 
beneficiary to agree to pay a substantial part of the cost. 


Legislation and administration 

The record shows that in general Congress authorizes flood-control projects 
on receipt of a report from the administrative agency showing that the benefits 
to accrue appreciably exceed the cost. However, Congress itself is guilty of 
spectacular violation of this procedure, in certain instances, having authorized 
projects without even requesting a report on costs and benefits. This is true, 
for example, of the Los Angeles flood-control program, and of some 30 large 
reservoirs which Congress authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1938, without 
waiting for the Corps of Engineers to determine their economic justification. 

The authorizing legislation is also very broad in character, generally covering 
a project which has been reported upon, but “with such modifications as the 
Chief of Engineers may find desirable.” This language has thrown on the 
agencies an unreasonable requirement for administrative decision. For ex- 
ample, the Chief of Engineers may find and has found it desirable, instead of 1 
authorized reservoir, to substitute 3 at different locations, at different costs, and 
possibly with appreciably different benefits. Under such circumstances, in some 
instances, the agencies have presented a new report to Congress; but under other 
conditions, have decided to proceed under the original authority. It would cer- 
tainly appear that legislation should be more definite and final. 

Upon occasion the difference between what the Congress authorized and what 
the Federal agency actually did was so-great that it seemed to constitute a delib- 
erate disregard of the law. A striking example is afforded by the operations 
of the Department of Agriculture under the flood-control acts. The 1944 act 
authorized the Department to carry out, in 11 river basins, programs made up 
of soil conservation, forestry, and other land-treatment measures. The funds 
appropriated under this legislative authority were, however, largely used to 
construct headwater reservoirs and other engineering works not included in the 
authorized programs. Several years later Congress was persuaded to legalize 
this substitution of an engineering for an agricultural program, but the fact 
remains that in the interim, the law had been almost completely disregarded. 


Economic justification 

The 1936 act set up the policy that all flood-control projects should add to the 
national wealth ; that is, the benefits created should exceed the wealth diverted 
as construction cost, but the Congress failed to make any specific provision for 
the determination of either cost or benefits. This, in effect, placed the burden 
of such a determination on the construction agencies. These agencies would | 
normally be expected to be expert in estimating costs, but would not normally 
be qualified to appraise benefits. They have, however, been forced to develop 
their own procedures in the latter matter. 


Estimate of cost 


Committees of Congress, from time t» time, have complained that costs 
have been underestimated, particularly by the Corps of Engineers. The Appro- 
priations Committee of the House 'in 1951 found that for 182 projects the cost 
estimated at the time of authorization had increased by over $3 billion, or to 
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about two and one-fourth times the original estimate. The Corps of Engineers 
has pointed out that the greater part of this increase could be attributed to 
inflation. The task group restudied this matter, and agreed to this conclusion, 
but still found that the cost had otherwise been increased about 25 percent, 
enough, for many projects, to upset the original finding of economic justification. 

I am glad to be able to report that this matter related to projects in the early 
part of the program, and that in recent years authorization estimates appear 
to have been liberal. 


Method of appraisal of benefits 

The task group studies showed a quite unsatisfactory situation, particularly 
where appraised benefits rested on estimated damages to the agricultural lands. 
Here the methods employed appeared quite generally to produce stated benefits 
that seemed unrealistically high. It was reported to the task group that for the 
same flood plain, such benefits had been separately appraised by the Corps of 
Engineers and the Soil Conservation Service, with variations between the 2 of 
as much as 100 percent in either direction, but on the average the estimates of 
Soil Conservation Service were on the order of 4 times as high as those of 
the corps. 

One expert reached the conclusion that the estimates of both agencies were 
generally inflated to such a degree that economic valuations had become virtually 
meaningless. 

The task group also found instances of apparent blind spots where the agency, 
applying its own formula, continued to apply it after benefits already had been 
fully credited to other projects. An examination of one group of 26 reservoirs 
indicated that 20 of these could not have been reported as economically justified 
if such benefits had not been applied ; but they were so reported and were author- 
ized by Congress. 

From such instances, it might be indicated that Congress should provide for 
an independent appraisal of benefits by particularly qualified groups, and might 
well also have an independent review of the findings prior to authorization. 

Factual data available to the group indicated several other cases of what 
appeared to be unsatisfactory procedure. These covered such matters as failure 
to consider lower cost alternative solutions of flood problems, unsatisfactory 
scheduling of project construction, and, in some instances, overexpensive project 
design. 

Another matter that would seem to justify considerable concern is the develop- 
ment within the Department of Agriculture of a large new engineering organiza- 
tion to handle the design and construction of so-called upstream reservoirs, many 
of which are of considerable size. There has been much controversy in the past 
with regard to the overlapping and resulting inefficiency in the work of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers, both handling large dams. 
There would seem to be a serious question whether Congress should provide for 
three large engineering organizations in the same general field. 

Time does not permit mention of many other matters that came before the 
group, and I regret very much that we are not permitted now to discuss this 
subject in terms of conclusions and recommendations. I am hoping, however, 
that the factual data and the comments I have been able to offer will give some 
background for a further study of the report when it is available. 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE A. MILLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE T'ASK GROUP ON RECLAMATION 
AND WATER Suppiy, Hoover COMMISSION, TO AMERICAN SOcreTy or CIVIL 
ENGINEERS, St. Louis, Mo., JUNE 15, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, members of the society, it would be less than consistent for 
me to take any particular time before such a group as this to belabor the point 
that we have in this country a limited supply of water in an average normal 
year. Your committees have from time to time pointed this up and you know 
far better than the average audience that with a steadily growing population 
and with increased industrial demands it is imperative that we give immediate 
and constructive attention to conserving the supply and using it, in all aspects, 
to the utmost advantage. 

At the outset of its work, our Task Group on Reclamation and Water Supply 
was struck with the necessity to examine carefully the multiplicity of Federal 
agencies engaged in water development and administration in one direction and 
another. We were required to consider the relationships involved and the wide 
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variations in policies, rules, and regulations. We recognized, as has, for ex- 
ample, the Engineers Joint Council, that there does not exist any overall Federal 
water policy. 

We have the Corps of Engineers developing water for navigation, flood control, 
power production, and irrigation. The Bureau of Reclamation develops for 
irrigation, flood control, and power production. The Department of Agriculture 
develops for flood control, power production (REA), soil conservation, and 
irrigation. Added to these we have the Forest Service, the National Parks, 
the Indian Service, the State Department, the Federal Power Commission, and 
other agencies involved in water development in varying phases. But over all 
these activities there is no guiding national policy. 

With this in mind some of the members of our group made certain findings 
I desire to read to you for your consideration. We suggested: 

1. That the Congress provide a uniform policy in which all beneficiaries of 
all water resource developments be assessed a portion of the cost. Thus, in 
irrigation development the farmer or water user should not be required to be 
the sole bearer of the burden of repayment of the cost of project. Nonagricul- 
tural areas, urban and suburban, should be required to pay an amount equitable 
with that paid by the farmer. In addition, the State should bear some portion 
of the project cost. 

2. That the Congress recognize, as the primary measure of the economic 
worth of a project, the degree to which all classes of beneficiaries are willing 
to pay the costs, replacing thereby the present cost-benefit analysis procedures. 

3. That the Federal contribution to the economic cost (the cost including 
interest) of a project should not exceed the sum of the local and State con- 
tributions. Repayment periods should not exceed 50 years after a develop- 
ment period, the length of which should be dependent on local conditions but 
not exceed 10 years. 

4. That returns from power or municipal water revenues, over and above 
cost, should be used to subsidize all forms of water resources development, irriga- 
tion, flood control, drainage, recreation, or others, but that the interest on both 
the investment in power or municipal water supply, and the subsidized portion 
of the cost of other resource developments, should be returned to the Treasury, 
together with the principal, within a 50-year period. 

In carrying out these general suggestions, the following objectives should be 
adopted : 

1. Reclamation by drainage and flood control, or by the recharging of ground 
waters, as well as by irrigation, should be provided for in any proposed new 
water policy. 

2. A national water policy should recognize the rights and laws of the separate 
States concerning appropriation, use, control, and development of waters within 
their boundaries. 

3. Sovereign States have interests, rights, and obligations which must be pro- 
tected and fulfilled, so that such States and local agencies thereof should be 
offered the opportunity to participate in such programs and projects as are 
contemplated. Where interstate streams are involved, States should be en- 
couraged and, as a prerequisite to Federal participation, be required to create 
interstate compacts for the purpose of dealing with water resources development. 

4. Water resources should be developed in a manner not to conflict with bene- 
ficial consumptive use of water for domestic, municipal, stock water, irrigation, 
mining, or industrial use, and the Federal Government should assert no sovereign 
right with respect to one use of water over another. 

5. Where the Federal Government participates in a program for the develop- 
ment of a major river basin, it should consider itself an agency cooperating with 
the States and the local agencies thereof, and that the work to be undertaken 
is for the benefit of such State, States, or local agencies. 

6. The Federal Government should provide reimbursable loans to encourage 
States and local agencies as well as interstate agencies to plan, build, or acquire 
water resource projects. 

7. In order that the.Federal Government may strengthen its position to 
assume these duties, the following provisions of Federal water policy should be 
established : 

(a) That only Congress be empowered to examine, define, and authorize 
Federal projects. 

(b) Provide uniform standards by which costs, benefits, and economic 
justifications and related matter can be honestly submitted to the Congress, 
and by which subsidies, if any, may be precisely determined and made known. 
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(c) Avoid duplication and competition among Federal agencies engaged 
in water resource development. 

(d@) Amend the power preference law to insure the administration of 
Federal. power projects to provide fair, equitable, and nondiscriminatory 
treatment of all consumers and distributors of power, public and private. 

(e) The proceedings of all Federal and State agencies having to do with 
the assembly and evaluation of such basic information as topographic 
mapping, precipitation, stream flow, runoff, ground water percolation, pol- 
lution, and all other information needed in planning such water resource 
projects should be properly coordinated. 

(f) In the field of water pollution, the Federal Government should be 
limited to the administration of currently existing laws, to research and 
to investigations, except when through inaction by a State it can be shown 
that water pollution adversely affects interstate waters, in which case it 
should be authorized to take action to alleviate pollution abatement. 

(g) To avoid abuses of the past, classification of such items as naviga- 
tion, flood control, fish and wildlife protection as wholly in the national 
interest and therefore as nonreimbursable, should be discontinued, and pro- 
vision made for those benefited to absorb an equitable share of the cost of 
such project. 

(h) States, their local agencies, or interstate agencies should be exempted 
from the licensing provision of the Federal Power Act. 

(i) Provisions of section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, that investi- 
gations shall be conducted so as to give affected States information developed 
and an opportunity for consultation regarding plans and proposals and to 
cooperate in investigations as well as that reports must be submitted to 
affected States for comments, should be revised to apply to all Federal 
agencies authorized to plan or construct water resource projects, including 
the Department of Agriculture, in the prosecution of water management 
programs for soil and water conservation and upstream flood control. 

(j) The Federal Government should not undertake to supply municipal, 
industrial, or domestic water except where such an undertaking is an inci- 
dental part of a multiple-purpose development having to do with flood 
control, navigation, and/or reclamation. In no case should there be a sub- 
sidy to such an undertaking. The total cost of municipal, industrial, or do- 
mestic water supply should be returned to the Treasury of the United States 
in not to exceed 50 years, including interest from the beginning of construc- 
tion at rates which the Federal Government is then paying on long-term 
borrowed money. Annual returns to the Treasury should be adequate to 
repay all financial costs, operation, maintenance, replacements, etc., and may 
in addition include sufficient funds for the partial repayment of costs prop- 
erly allocable to reclamation or other features. Contracts for repayment of 
domestie or industrial water facilities should be made only with States or 
agencies of States. 

(k) The contribution of the Federal Government to the economic cost of 
a reclamation project should in no case exceed the local and State contribu- 
tions. This, in most cases, is represented by the interest on the money ad- 
vanced for construction of the project. The cost allocable to reclamation, 
exclusive of interest during construction, should be repaid, without interest, 
to the Treasury of the United States within a period of 50 years after the 
end of a development period. Such payments should be made annually, but 
need not necessarily be in equal amounts. The total obligation could be paid 
at any time, on the basis of the present worth of the deferred payments with 
interest computed at the long-term loan rate currently being paid by the 
Federal Government. 

(1) All Federal investments allocable to navigation, flood control, or for 
fish and wildlife protection estabished as reimubursable should be repaid 
to the Treasury of the United States within 50 years of completion of the 
project. Such payments should be made annually but need not necessarily 
be in equal amounts. The total obligation could be, paid at any time, on the 
basis of the present worth of the deferred payments, with interest computed 
at the long-term loan rate currently being paid by the Federal Government. 

(m) Upon proposals acceptable to Congress, the States, local agencies, or 
interstate agencies should be authorized to purchase and acquire water re- 
source projects under construction or completed. Each proposal should car- 
ry complete information concerning the project sought in order that the 
Congress can determine if the proposed acquisition by local agencies, a State 
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or a group of States, is proper and in the public interest. All such acquisi- 
tions should be authorized by an act of Congress. 

(n) In order to facilitate (k), (1) and (m) above, upon proper authoriza- 
tion, loans should be made available for local agencies, States, or properly 
created interstate agencies. 

The task group recognized that the present division of responsibility for water 
resource development among a number of governmental agencies leads to over- 
lapping of authority with jurisdictional disputes and water resource develop- 
ments in which each agency has carefully hacked out a niche for itself in the 
project plan. 

Water resource development is a compromise of conflicting interests. Thus 
conflict can be expected in all phases of water resource development, and if 
there is to be a reasonable distribution of strength among conflicting interests, 
each should be associated with its own agency and pressure group. In this man- 
ner, conflicts are in the open and can be recognized. 

The task group considers it is important, with multiple-agency responsibilities, 
that no beneficiary of water-resource development be given any undue advan- 
tage with respect to another. The adoption of the policy suggestions herein 
submitted would accomplish this purpose. But it is essential that the public 
be protected against collusion among agencies and beneficiaries. This could 
be done through the establishment of a board of coordination and review. 


BoARD OF COORDINATION AND REVIEW 


The general responsibilities of the Board of Coordination and Review would 
be as follows: 

1. Be responsible for the coordination of planning water resource develop- 
ment by Federal agencies and by State, interstate, and local agencies partici- 
pating in works having partial Federal responsibility. 

2. Encourage negotiation of interstate compacts under which planning for 
the development of water resources in river basins would be initiated and 
directed. The appointment of Federal representatives on compact commissions 
should be made from among persons recommended by the Board. 

3. Encourage coordination of the work of Federal and State agencies in the 
collection and dissemination of basic hydrologic data. 

4. Evaluate the adequacy of data supporting projects proposed for construc- 
tion by Federal agencies and by Federal-State agencies when Federal funds are 
involved. 

5. Evaluate the feasibility of water development proposals where Federal 
funds are involved and evaluate such proposals with respect to their State, re- 
gional, and national implications. 

6. Be responsible for application of uniform formulae for cost-benefit ratios, 
cost allocations, and reimbursable and nonreimbursable divisions of costs. 

7. Where Federal funds are involved, provide for such field surveys and re- 
search as required to effect adequate evaluation of projects, utilizing local and 
State agencies where available and appropriate Federal agencies whenever 
required. 

8. Where Federal funds are involved, recommend to the Congress an alloca- 
tion of participation in planning and financing of projects consistent with the 
respective responsibilities of local, State, interstate, and Federal agencies. 

9. Recommend to the Congress the appropriate Federal agencies to undertake 
the design, construction, and operation and maintenance of projects of major 
Federal responsibility. 

10. Periodically review authorized projects and inform the President and the 
Congress as to progress, compliance with approved plans, cost, and performance. 

11. Periodically review authorized projects and, where construction has not 
been started, recommend to the President and the Congress those projects which 
should be deauthorized. 

As will be developed by other speakers on the panel, there was, perhaps natu- 
rally, some difference of opinion in the overall task force as to how a new policy 
would be coordinated and administered. A majority favored strengthening and 
expanding the present interagency committee with a water resources board 
which would act to do all necessary coordinating and to establish in the Bureau 
of the Budget a new board of review for water projects. The printed reports 
of the task groups and the task force will reveal all the detailed arguments in 
support of the several recommendations and these will be available to you in 
due time. What the Commission will do with the recommendations we have 
no means of knowing, of course, at the present time. 
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You probably would expect me, all the circumstances being what they are, to 
give some attention to a specific project or two in the present picture of reclama- 
tion and power production. You well know that the Bureau of Reclamation, 
by its own promotion and without benefit of established fundamental law, has 
developed into an agency primarily concerned with the production of electric 
power rather than the irrigation of arid lands. Inasmuch as most of the really 
good irrigation projects available for development have been constructed or are 
under way, the Bureau has adopted a policy of building huge power projects the 
earnings of which can be utilized to subsidize the marginal irrigation possibili- 
ties which remain. 

Consider a pending proposal, that of the Colorado River storage project. Here 
it is the program to build 4 to 6 large dams for power generation and to supply 
irrigation water to 300,000 acres of new land and supplementary water to 
470,000 acres now in private ownership and cultivation. The hydropower costs 
would be the highest in the Nation. 

The average irrigation construction cost would be approximately $1,000 per 
acre and the Bureau of Reclamation unit reports set out that the lands are re- 
stricted by reasons of elevation, climate, soil conditions, etc., to the raising 
chiefly of forage crops for livestock operations. Such lands in that part of the 
country could not be built up, regardless of the amount of water.available, to a 
value of more than $150 per acre in the market. The water used would be re- 
quired to pay less than 15 percent of the construction costs and power would 
pay the balance, without interest. 

Operating on an unbalanced budget, the Federal Treasury would have to 
borrow the money to build this project. It would have to pay 2% percent 
interest on the funds. At simple compounded rates, which is the method used 
by the Treasury and the Bureau in figuring such matters, the taxpayers of the 
country would be called upon to pay interest amounting to $3,000 per acre on 
this project. If we should consider that the land would be worth at sale $150 
per acre and place this as the direct benefit, and then for the sake of liberality 
grant that the indirect benefit would be an equal amount, thus fixing a value of 
the land in the overall general economy of $300 per acre, it will be seen that the 
average subsidy would amount to $2,700 per acre in interest alone. 

Now I would like to direct your attention briefly to another project, this in 
construction, the Oahe, on the Missouri River in South Dakota. This was 
originally conceived by the Bureau of Reclamation as an irrigation project to 
provide water for 750,000 acres of land in the northeastern part of that State. 
In the 1944 agreement with the Corps of Engineers it was taken over by the 
Corps in the name of flood control. The cost was estimated originally at $50 
million. The corps discarded the plans of the Bureau, moved the location of the 
dam on the river several miles and came up with an estimated cost of $75 
million. The last figure I saw placed the cost at over $300 million. 

From the beginning the feasibility of this project was challenged by numerous 
informed citizens of South Dakota. The protests were ignored and the dam 
placed under construction. So insistent were some of these people, however, that 
last fall the Secretary of the Interior appointed a special panel of three engineers 
not in Government employ to study all aspects of the project. That committee 
has reported but its findings have not been made public for reasons not apparent 
to the uninformed. I can reveal, however, that the report states 250,000 acres of 
the lands proposed to be irrigated are not feasible for irrigation and accordingly 
shouid be thrown out of the project. On most of the balance of the land it is 
recommended that drainage works be installed simultaneously with irrigation 
construction. Members of the panel differed in their views as to how far apart 
the drains would have to be placed, one contending they would have to be built 
in lines 200 feet apart and the others voicing beliefs that perhaps they could 
suffice if built 400 or 500 feet apart. In any case, you gentlemen will recognize 
that if these drainage works were installed along with the irrigation features, the 
construction costs would unquestionably be very, very greatly increased, perhaps 
doubled, or more. 

There will be available to you for your study in the printed report of our 
task group a tabulation giving complete information as to estimated and actual 
costs, estimated and actual acreages irrigated, and a whole host of other figures 
having to do with the whole reclamation program since its inception in 1902. I 
hope you will make wide use of this, as it reveals some amazing information. 

In conclusion, with your indulgence, I wish to discuss 2 or 3 points raised in 
a recent statement circulated by the Commissioner of Reclamation and rather 
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widely published, this taking issue with some criticisms recently advanced by 
the speaker and others regarding the Colorado River storage project. 

The chief point asserted was that in directing attention to the glaring diver- 
gencies between original estimates of costs approved by the Congress at the time 
of authorization and final costs the critics ignored the greatly increased costs of 
construction. The answer to this is in the Bureau’s own records. 

In 1952 the Bureau celebrated its golden jubilee. In the summer of that year 
there was a meeting of regional employees at Cody, Wyo. At that meeting a 
paper was read by a consultant to the Bureau in which these divergencies were 
analyzed and discussed. A careful study, according to this authority, revealed 
that 30 percent of the increased costs were due to additional engineering and 
administration charges, 40 percent to post-authorization changes in design, and 
only 30 percent to increased construction costs. 

Another argument advanced in the Commissioner’s statement is that huge 
subsidies for irrigation projects are justified by reason of the creation of new 
wealth and the additions to the rolls of new Federal taxpayers. It is the dis- 
tinct reaction of your speaker that if this is a valid reason for subsidies, then 
the argument must be carried to a logical conclusion. Any successful new enter- 
prise creates added wealth and brings into being new taxpayers. If we are to 
subsidize enterprise on that score, then we must consider as consistent the sub- 
sidization of new oil refineries, new copper mines, new shoe factories, if you 
please. 

Then there is the assertion we should build these projects because they largely 
pay for themselves, whereas we build flood control and navigation works which 
are nonreimbursable. 

The fact is that reclamation of itself does not pay. A study in the task-force 
report cites Bureau of Reclamation figures to indicate that water users are 
expected to pay only 9 to 30 percent of the costs allocated to irrigation on 
recently proposed projects. Records of repayment disclose that it will take 
300 to 400 years for some projects to pay such charges. Likewise, evidence that 
many flood-control and navigation projects are worth building just is not to be 
found in Federal records. 

You will find that the Hoover Commission task force on water resources and 
power strongly contends that all beneficiaries of water-development projects 
should shoulder consistent shares of the costs. If Congress will agree and enact 
proper laws to require this, it is as certain as that day follows night that there 
will be far fewer pork-barrel authorizations thereafter and the taxpayers of 
the Nation will be greatly relieved indeed. 

But consider for a moment the implications of this argument concerning the 
repayment of the cost of irrigation. If a given project costs for construction 
$1,000 per acre and the resultant value to the general economy is $300 per acre, 
then it is clear someone has lost $700 per acre. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether the cost is paid by the water user, the power purchaser, or the general 
taxpayer, if the thing paid for has cost more than it is worth in all cireum- 
stances, then the difference between cost and value has been lost to the economy 
of the Nation. I can draw no other logical conclusion. 

Your indulgence for the speaker is requested in that he has taken more of 
your time than he should. Please read the reports. 


ADDRESS OF ADM. BEN MOREELL BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION OF EDISON ILLUMINATING 
CoMPANIES, WHITE SULPHUR SprINGs, W. Va., OcroBer 21, 1955 


WHAT PRICE PUBLIC POWER 


Last June 30, the Honorable Herbert Hoover sent to Congress and released to 
the public the 1.800-page report of his Commission Task Force on Water Re- 
sources and Power. This report was the result of 18 months of intensive labors 
by 26 task-forece members, 6 consultants, and an administrative, engineering, 
and research staff of 40. 

The second Hoover Commission, established by act of Congress approved July 
10, 1953, was directed to study ané@ report to Congress on ways and means of 
promoting economy, efficiency, and improved service in the transaction of the 
public business in the executive branch of the Government. It was prohibited 
from investigating the two other coordinate branches of Government, the legisla- 
ture and the judiciary. 
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The scope of the second Hoover Commission differed materially from that of ass 
the first, which had been established in 1947. The latter was restricted to sok 
studies and recommendations with respect to existing functions of Government. at : 
The second Commission, in addition to the duties of its predecessor, was di- > 


rected to study matters of policy, that is, to determine not only whether an ae 
exising function is being performed efficiently but, also, whether it st6uTa ‘a: 2 
be done by Government at all, and, if so, to what extent and in what manner. oa, 
While everything having to do with Government involves political considera- As 
tions, it is clear that the first Commission was a far lesser political irritant f billio 
than the second has been and will continue to be. The first was concerned : since 
primarily with the shrinkage, reshuffling, and consolidation of agencies. This (68 
resulted in loss of jobs, and thus caused political pain. The second, however, Tn 
was authorized to recommend the elimination of functions. This means not in w 


only abolishing jobs but, also, reducing or canceling subsidies. Whenever such ; this’ 
measures are proposed, the voice of the anguished is heard through the land 


crying, “Don’t let them take it away; we never had it so good.” ae 

The Task Force on Water Resources and Power was charged with making jaan 
studies leading to recommendations which would enable the Commission to Bt yt 
carry out its mission in the field of water resources and power. The scope of ; Whil 
the task force work covered four principal areas, as follows: ing t 


1. Power generation and distribution, including atomic power. of 
2. Reclamation and water supply, including domestic and industrial water rs 
supply, irrigation, water pollution abatement, recreational projects, fish 


and wildlife projects, and drainage. oe 
3. Flood control, including water retardation projects and upstream water- a 7s 
shed treatment. Chie: 
4. Improvements to water navigation, including inland water transporta- Fran 
tion and beach erosion. Reav 
Soon after our work began, public power proponents complained that they =e 
were not represented on the task force; and such representation was demanded ees 
with great vehemence. In reply, it was pointed out that none of the members of oom 
the task force was a representative of any special interest. It was then decided Cotte 
that the task force would hold public hearings at which oral and written state- attos 
ments could be presented by advocates of any policies and/or ideologies with Th 
respect to public and private ownership and operation, subsidies, taxes, juris- in W 
diction, organization, or any other matters related to Federal water and power . meet 
resources development. j Auth 
The task force held public hearings in San Francisco, Denver, New York, . Calif 
Chattanooga, and Portland, Oreg., at which 186 witnesses presented oral | and 
statements. The testimony covers in excess of 5,000 typewritten pages. Also, | pers¢ 
75 written statements were received and entered into the record. trati 
In addition to the public hearings, closed hearings were held in Washington maps 
with the Federal Power Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the De- It. 
partment of the Interior, and the Corps of Engineers. capsi 
The Governors of the State and Territories were invited to present their to st. 
views and responded with 78 written statements. In ps 
Twelve major field inspection meetings were held with the Federal agencies see | 
and a number of trips to field projects were made by task force members, con- Bure 
sultants, and staff members. form 
Some 200 individual projects were studied in detail. These included every Th 
reclamation project, every Federal power system and important examples of appe 
both flood control and navigation projects. erall 


Chief among the considerations which guided the task force in its studies is visor 
the importance of the subject in terms of— It 
(a) The total of Federal funds invested to date; and 


(b) the rapid increase in the rate of growth of Government expenditures ier 
for water resources and power development at a time when Federal budgetary into. 
deficits have become chronic and the Federal debt is at an alltime peak. “My 

Since 1824, when the Federal Government first initiated work on the water agail 
resources of the country, a total of $14.3 billion has been spent. Projects already revie 
authorized call for an additional capital outlay, estimated by the Federal agen- to th 
cies concerned at $18.5 billion. This authorized backlog thus calls for an ex- by it 
penditure over 50 percent greater than the-total expenditure for these purposes boun 
during the past 131 years. adeq 

But this is not all. In 1948, the Corps of Engineers made an estimate of the So 
cost of water resources projects then contemplated and came up with a figure factc 


of $57.5 billion at 1948 price levels. Since then, the 1950 and 1954 Rivers and 
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Harbors and Flood Control Acts and the 1954 Hope-Aiken Act providing for 
upstream watershed treatment have been passed and numerous reclamation 
projects and the St. Lawrence River Improvement Project have been authorized. 
The $57.5 billion mentioned above is thus increased’ by some $13 billion... There- 
fore, a very conservative estimate of the backlog of projects now authorized,.or 
contemplated, by the Federal agencies is in excess:of $70 billion for capital..out- 
lay alone. This is almost seven times as much as was spent in the first, ¢entury 
and a quarter of these activities. 

As to the rate of expenditure, up to 1920 only 8 percent of the present $14.3 
billion total had been spent. Between 1920 and 1930, 6 percent was spent, and 
since 1930, 86 percent of the spending has taken place, with the bulk of it 
(68 percent) crowded into the postwar years. 

In 1954 there were 43 offices and Bureaus of the Federal Government involved 
in water resources and power developments. Of these, 25 are concerned with 
this work as a primary responsibility or as a majer activity. Their 1954 expendi- 
tures approximated $1.5 billion, and they had more than 70,000 employes. Al- 
most imperceptibly, a bureaucratic colossus, whose weight has become 
oppressively onerous on the public treasury, has been built up. 

The foregoing is a skeletonized account of the scope of our task force work. 
While all of the studies should be of great interest to anyone who dislikes pay- 
ing taxes, this audience is probably most interested in what we did in the field 
of power generation and distribution. 

I have mentioned the four principal areas covered by the task force work. 
Special subcommittees, called task groups, were set up to cover each of: these 
areas. The task group on power generation and distribution was under the 
chairmanship of John Jirgal, a consultant in utility economics and finance, of 
Chicago, Ill. The other five members of the group were Albert C. Mattei, of San 
Francisco, an engineer and now president of the Honolulu Oil Corp.; John W. 
Reavis, an attorney, of Cleveland, Ohio; Robert W. Sawyer, of Bend, Oreg., retired 
newspaper publisher and editor, former president.of the National Reclamation 
Association; William D. Shannon, consulting engineer of Seattle, Wash., State 
senator; and Charles L. Andrews of Memphis, Tenn, Partner in C. L. Andrews 
Cotton Co. The special consultant to the task group was Walter J. Milde, an 
attorney of Cleveland, Ohio. 

This able and hard-working group, assisted by a devoted and capable staff 
in Washington, made detailed studies of all Federal power projects. They held 
meetings throughout the country and made field studies of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Columbia River developments, the Central Valley project of 
California, the Misouri River projects, the lower Colorado River improvements 
and the Colorado-Big Thompson project. They held meetings, also, with the 
personnel of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. And they submitted a report of 323 pages, completely documented, with 
maps, charts, and tables. 

It is obviously impossible, in the brief time available, to give more than a 
capsule account of the task force work in this area. Before doing so, I wish 
to state that the task force received full cooperation from the Federal agencies. 
In particular, the Corps of Engineers, the Federal Power Commission, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the Rural Electrification Administration and the several 
Bureaus of the Department of the Interior were most helpful in providing in- 
formation and in lending personnel. 

The engineering work and physical operations of Federal power projects 
appeared to be in keeping with the best practices of the electric industry gen- 
erally, and the task force was impressed with the competence of the field super- 
visory forces. 

It is pertinent to note that while the findings of the task force may appear 
to cast doubt on the general competence of the Federal agencies, the professional 
qualifications and personal integrity of their personnel are generally not called 
into question. The task force report contains this statement: 

“Much of the blame [for inefficient and uneconomic practices] must be assessed 
against the lack of consistent policies and the absence of adequate provisions for 
review, inspection, and coordination * * *. The task force has been forced 
to the rather depressing conclusion * * * that most of the weaknesses revealed 
by its studies are inherent in bureaucracy and can be kept within reasonable 
bounds only by improvement of existing policies and establishment of more 
adequate machinery for review, inspection, and coordination.” 

Sound engineering practices and correct operating procedures are only one 
factor in the successful operation of a power business. A plant can approach 
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perfection in design and operation but be deficient economically if the power 
it generates and transmits is not sold at prices which cover the full costs of 
operation, including a fair return on the investment. I shall return to this 
matter of prices, but first I should like to give you a very brief outline of 
the history of Federal power. 

The first Federal activity in waterpower came in 1879. In that year Congress 
authorized the Secretary of War to lease mechanical power developed at a 
navigation dam on t: + Mississippi River to a private company. In the following 
2 decades Congress uuthorized a number of private power developments on 
navigable streams. In 1890 Congress prohibited the building of power dams on 
navigable streams without the permission of the Secretary of War. In 1906 
and 1910 Congress enacted general dam acts establishing some uniformity in 
control by the Secretary of War. Concurrently legislation was enacted to govern 
the disposition of excess energy from power installations developed in con- 
nection with the reclamation program. 

In 1920, with the enactment of the Federal Water Power Act and the establish- 
ment of what is today the Federal Power Commission, there came a relatively 
uniform policy for the treatment of non-Federal builders of power dams on 
navigable streams. 

Under President Coolidge, Federal powerplants were authorized deliberately 
for the first time to generate surplus power for sale in order to subsidize other 
features of water development. Then, in 1928, came the initial undertaking by 
the Federal Government of a large-scale project designed to effect multipurpose 
utilization of a major river, with emphasis on power development. This was the 
Hoover Dam. 

While plans and legislation for the Hoover Dam project were being developed, 
interest in the total waterpower potential of the United States was aroused. In 
1927 Congress directed the Corps of Engineers and the Federal Power Commission 
to inventory the country’s hydroelectric power potentiality. A list of streams 
whose survey was recommended had previously been presented to Congress in 
House Document 308 of the 69th Congress. As a result, studies undertaken by 
the Corps of Engineers during the next decade became known as the 308 surveys. 
While most of these reports which had been completed before 1936 recommended 
against Federal development, the reports furnished the basis for Corps of 
Engineers construction in the series of Flood Control Act starting in 1936. Many 
of these structures have been authorized to include power development, ostensibly 
as an economically justified incidental feature. 

In 1933, about 10 weeks after the Roosevelt administration took office, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act became law. This was followed by the Public 
Utility Act of 1935, which, among other things, assigned responsibility to the 
Federal Power Commission for regulating interstate electric utility rates of 
investor-owned power producers. Federal power projects were not to be regu- 
lated, persumably under the theory that only Federal power is without sin. 

Under the emergency relief appropriation acts many innovations in Federal 
assumption of responsibility took hold. These include, among other activities 
later endorsed by specific legislation, the Rural Electrification Administration, 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams on the Columbia, the Central Valley project 
of California, and Fort Peck Dam, Mont. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 and the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 in- 
cluded legislation pertinent to the subject of their titles, but they also extended 
Federal jurisdiction in hydroelectric power development. Less general in their 
nature were the Bonneville Project Act of 1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938 and 
the Water Conservation and Utilization Act of 1940. Any outstanding loose ends 
were tied together in the Flood Control Act of 1944. The Federal Government 
was now firmly established in the power business. 

Before proceeding with our discussion let us define the scope thereof. By 
“public power,” as the term is used in this paper, is meant power generated and 
transmitted by the Federal Government for sale either to consumers or to others 
who will distribute and sell it to consumers. 

The following excerpt from the task-force report is pertinent to our further 
eonsideration of this subject: 

“Since there is no present or prospective necessity for Federal power develop- 
ment to overbalance the social undesirability of continuing such activities, the 
task force finds that they are not essential Federal activities. This task force 
believes that the Federal Government does not owe a responsibility to supply any 
community, section, or region, with its power requirements. Nor does the 
presence of potential waterpower in a Federal water resource development 
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project necessarily constitute a mandate for its development; but when such 
potential power can be developed in accordance with sound business principles, 
it should be developed in the national interest by selling either the potential or 
the power at the lowest technological level * which will produce fair returns to the 
Federal Government.” 

The task force concluded that no additional Federal projects which are exclu- 
sively for public power should be built, and that an early start should be made 
on selling public-power projects or the power portions of multipurpose projects 
to private industry, or, if this is not feasible, to the State and local governments. 

Without doubt, power generation and distribution is the most important of 
our studies, for two reasons: first, because those who advocate intrusion by the 
Government into the economic affairs of its citizens have found that this issue 
has a strong popular appeal, which makes it a convenient vehicle on which politi- 
cal demogogs can hitch-hike into public office; and second, because socialization 
of electric power can easily lead to socialization of all large-scale industry. He 
who controls power will have a large measure of control over all of industry. 

There is no logical reason for the popular appeal of public power. But 
demogogs have been able to hoodwink the public into believing that it is an 
important factor in their cost of living. Actually, the cost of power to the 
average householder is about 1 percent of his family budget, as against 29 percent 
for food, 9 percent for clothing, and 2 percent for tobacco and smoking supplies. 
A reduction of only 3 percent in his tax bill would pay for all of his power. But 
the demagog conveniently forgets about tax reduction. He says that high taxes, 
whose spending he controls, are essential to promote the general welfare. 

As for manufacturing, except for the electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
industries, the cost of power averages little more than one-half of 1 percent of 
the product value. For the two industries mentioned it averages a little over 
10 percent. The importance of public power to the average small industry lies 
principally in the fact that a market has been artificially stimulated by profligate 
spending of public funds in a favored area. Those electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries which are subsidized by public power obtain an advan- 
tage over competitors who must use private power. 

Public power has become a potent and emotionally charged political issue. 
In 1933, the installed capacity of Federal power projects was less than 1 percent 
of all electric utilities in the country. By mid-1953, the Federal Government 
had invested $2.3 billion in power facilities and had become the largest single 
producer, accounting for 13.1 percent of the kilowatt-hours generated. Federal 
projects now under construction and authorized will, by 1960, more than double 
the 1953 capacity and, when all are completed, will triple it, reaching a total 
of 35 million kilowatts, at a total cost of $10 billion. If subsidizing public power 
continues, the situation will be worsened by the development of atomic power. 
It is estimated that by 1975, atomic power will have an installed capacity of 
between 40 and 60 million kilowatts, and will be increasing rapidly. Present 
total power capacity is about 107 million kilowatts. 

Technically and financially there is no present nor prospective need for Federal 
public power. Private power is amply able to finance and install needed generat- 
ing, transmission, and distribution facilities. Since the end of World War II, 
investor-owned electric companies have spent approximately $20 billion for such 
facilities, as against an approximate total expenditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment, from the very beginning of its program to mid-1953, of $2.3 billion. 

These last two figures answer the allegation that public power is essential 
for national defense. The need for public power to “support the defense effort” 
was stressed time and again by public-power advocates at our public hearings. 
From their statements, one would conclude that if the TVA and the BPA had not 
been built the atomic-bomb project and many other vital war activities would 
have collapsed. I had the responsibility for obtaining large quantities of power 
and many other things during the recent war. I do not recall that I ever felt 
dependent upon Government production for anything. I believe the American 
people are sophisticated enough to view with cold suspicion that old, shop-worn 


1The term “lowest technological level” as here used, means that the first consideration 
should be given to issuing a license for a developer at his own expense to provide generat- 
ing and other necessary power facilities. Only if such licensing is truly impracticable from 
the standpoint of fair returns should the Government provide generating facilities, and 
then it should seek to lease or license non-Federal operation. Where it is now or may in 
the future become unavoidable that the Government itself operate the generating facilities, 
the electrical power should be disposed of at the generating station, or at the nearest 
practicable point thereto. 
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cliché, used ad nauseam by advocates of Government spending, that such social- 
istic projects are essential for the national defense. 

Parenthetically, the Tennessee Valley Authority operates the largest power 
generating system in the United States. On the basis of present plans TVA 
will, by 1960, have an estimated 8 percent of all the utility plant capacity in the 
country. When projects scheduled to commence during the next 5 years are 
completed, its power investment alone, including transmission, will be over $3 
billion. Its generating capacity will then be over 13% million kilowatts, of 
which about 75 percent will be steam-electric. 

The Columbia River Basin power properties of the Federal Government make 
up’ thé second largest ‘Federal system. It also will have an investment of over 
$3 billion when the authorized program is completed. It will have a generating 
capacity of over 11.million kilowatts. 

The billions invested in public power to which I have referred do-not include 
the $2.7 billion of Federal loans approved by the Rural Hlectrification Admin- 
istration. These account for over 90 percent of the investment in rural lines, 
powerplants, and transmission systems made by REA’s borrowers. 

Those favoring big government, paternalism, Government ownership, social- 
ism—call it what you will—give control of electric energy by Government high 
priority. Such control can be obtained only if the movement has popular sup- 
port—or lacks popular opposition. This means that there must be a strong 
appeal if Government ownership is to be sold to the people. The most obvious 
appeal is price. Actually, in a country of such technological competence as ours, 
cost differences in power production, as between public and private development, 
in a given area, will be slight, provided all costs are included by each. Since the 
primaty objective of public power is political, it must be made to appear cheaper 
than investor-financed power. With true costs the same, the only way an advan- 
tage can be shown for public power is by subsidizing it. Subsidy is, therefore, 
a political necessity ; and our studies show that all Federal power is subsidized. 
The subsidy takes one or more of the following forms which are evideneed in 
lower power rates: 

(a) Use of interest rates which are lower than the actual cost of long-term 
money ; 

(b) Omission of interest during construction ; 

(c) Omission of Federal income taxes or comparable contribution to the 
cost of the Federal Government ; 

(ad) With two exceptions (Hoover Dam and TVA), omission of State or 
local taxes; 

(e) Charging large parts of the initial capital costs to wholly subsidized 
Federal activities such as flood control, navigation, fish and wildlife, ete. ; 

(f) Charging administrative costs, insurance, and pensions to other Gov- 
ernment accounts. 

In addition to these obvious forms of subsidy, more obscure subsidy is intro- 
duced by what I call accommodation accounting, i. e. accounting which accommo- 
dates the wishes of those who desire to prove that public power is like manna 
from heaven. 

Some of the listed subsidy forms are frequently denied by the proponents of 
publie power, so let me cite an example or two in each category. And I shall 
include;examples of accommedation accounting. 

The law provides that thé Bureau of Reclamation include 3 percent interest 
in its rates for power from its projects. The practice is to include 2% percent 
in the rates for energy produced at Corps of Engineers’ projects. The TVA 
charges 4 percent to the Atomic Energy Commission, another Federal agency, 
but on the overall earned in 1953 and 1952 only 3.2 percent and 2.7 percent re- 
spectively. REA charges 2 percent for the money it lends. 

The aveage interest rate on the whole Federal indebtedness is approximately 
2% percent; but, this is made up largely of short-term borrowings. For years 
there were no long-term borrowings. Long-term money has been obtained by 
the present administration through issues paying, most recently, 3 percent and 
as high as 3%4 percent. A return to the Treasury of less than 3 percent clearly 
involves subsidy. 

The figures I have just recounted are a measure of the subsidy involved in 
the difference between what the Government pays directly for money and what 
it charges its power activities for the same money. Actually the subsidy is 
greater. It is the difference between the cost of money and the amount paid 
for it by the power activities. 
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The cost of money for a particular enterprise reflects the undertaking and 
the credit of the borrower. 

If an investor group proposes to undertake a power project, they must pay 
the market price for money—bonds, preferred stock and common stock—which 
will average 514 to 6 percent for complete financing. Federal borrowings for 
the same project could be obtained for 2% to 3% percent. Since the same risk 
is involved in the project, whether it is built and operated by private industry or 
by Government, the difference reflects the difference in the credit rating of the 
two:berrowers. And the credit of the Federal Government, as of any sovereign 
power, is based, in large part, on its police power. If loans are not forthcoming 
the; necessary funds can be raised by taxes; and if the taxes are not paid they 
can be made good by seizure of property. Asan alternative, money can be printed 
and ‘the: people must-accept it. So the costs of operating the money printing 
department, police and marshals, tax collectors, jails, and courts are all costs 
borne by the taxpayer which result in a lower borrowing rate by the Government. 
The true cost of money to the Government must include the part of the police- 
power costs that permit the payment of lower direct interest rates. The measure 
of these indirect costs is the difference in costs of money to a private entre- 
preneur and to the Government. Thus the real subsidy in the low interest rates 
can best be measured by the difference between the cost of money in the open 
market for a specific kind of private project and the amounts charged by Gov- 
ernment to the same kind of public projects. 

No Federal income taxes are paid by Federal projects, and the supporters of 
the public-power program argue that since there is no income from the projects, 
there should be no income tax. However, all costs of Government must ulti- 
mately be borne by production. Wealth to support nonproductive services is 
created solely by changing materials and energy to usable forms that are in 
demand. To exempt all or a part of any one form of production from its 
share of the cost of running the Federal Government—that is our. national- 
defense machine, as well as the continuing overhead costs of the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches—constitutes a subsidy to that particular item 
of production. 

The Hoover Dam pays $500,000 annually from its revenues into a fund to 
finance Federal studies for the further development of the Colorado River. 
While it is not proven that this annual payment finances a sound activity, it can 
perhaps be argued that the amount involved is in some measure a payment to 
the Federal Government in lieu of taxes. But it is the only payment by Federal 
public power that can be so classed. 

Only two projects make payments in lieu of State and local taxes. The 
Hoover Dam pays a fixed annual amount to the States of Nevada and Arizona. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, pays amounts to the local governments within 
its area in lieu of the taxes those governments would have received from TVA 
properties if they had remained in the State of their original acquisition by the 
Federal Government. 

The full measure of subsidy through failure to pay taxes is not solely the 
amount of corporate tax foregone. The income earned by private investors in 
power projects is also subject to tax and this amount is also lost to the Govern- 
ment in a power project. It is only partially offset by taxes paid by holders of 
Government Securities. 

The task force study found that for 1953 all Federal power activities were de- 
ficient by $75.6 million, assuming earnings necessary to pay 3 percent interest, 
computed taxes (Federal, State, and local), operation and maintenance, and 
50-year amortization. The corresponding figure through mid-1953 for the total 
accumulated deficit is $331.6 million. The deficiency in Federal income taxes 
for 1953 alone approximated $46.4 million. 

A study of the 1953 financial records of the investor-owned electric utilities 
indicates that, on an average basis, stockholders and bondholders paid taxes 
equal to about 25 percent of those paid at the corporate level. At the top 
bracket level the ratio would have been nearer 38 percent. Roughly half of 
this would be offset by income taxes paid by investors in Federal Government 
bonds used to finance Federal public-poweft projects. Thus, something in the 
neighborhood of $6 to $9 million which would have been paid by investors was 
lost to the Federal Government by reason of tax exemptions and Federal public- 
power practices. Such a tax loss must be made up from other sources, and it 
constitutes another element of subsidy involved in the whole activity. 

When the Federal Power Commission acted upon the allocation of costs of 

Zonneville Dam to approve a 50-50 division between navigation and power, one 
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Commissioner had the courage to dissent and point out that the allocation, to 
navigation was excessively high. 

A few years ago a congressional study gave considerable publicity to the dif- 
ference in proposed allocations to power in the Southwest Power Administration 
area between, on the one hand, the figures of the Corps of Engineers and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission as contrasted, on the other hand, with the figures of the 
Department of the Interior. In capital costs alone the Department of the Inte- 
rior proposed charging some $260 million more to flood control, navigation, and 
other nonreimbursable items than did the other two agencies. i 48 

Excessive chargeoff has not yet stopped. Under the general control of the 
Department of State a reservoir has been built on the Rio Grande in Texas and 
Mexico to provide flood control, water for irrigation, and hydroelectric power. 
As the United States share, $5,872,165 has been allocated as the cost for 31,500 
kilowatts installed electric capacity. This is a current 1955 figure. It means 
an allocation of only $186 per kilowatt as against current costs of $300 or more. 
This allocation includes nothing for the dam and reservoir but is limited to the 
cost of the powerplant proper. Those other costs are charged to flood control 
and water supply, gifts of the Federal Government to the people in the area. 

The Bonneville Power Administration includes in its energy rates a compo- 
nent to provide for miscellaneous administrative costs of the Government that 
are not paid for directly by that agency. In no other Federal power project is 
there any attempt to provide reimbursement of the Federal Government for the 
eosts involved in funding, auditing, insuring, or providing employee retirement. 
In general, there is no provision for meeting any of the administrative costs be- 
yond those incurred for personnel directly assigned to the project or the costs 
of rentals and materials furnished by the General Services Administration. 

Any one of these examples should show just why no private business can com- 
pete with a Government business. A private entrepreneur must meet all costs. 
The Government can always shift some costs to the general taxpayer. Under 
such conditions, fair competition is impossible. 

Now for a few brief examples of plain and fancy accounting. The act au- 
thorizing the Hoover Dam provided that $25 million of the cost would be allo- 
cated to flood control and would be repaid without interest after the amounts 
allocated to power had been repaid. The law also provided that other amounts 
advanced for construction from the Treasury would be charged interest. When 
the amendatory Boulder Canyon Adjustment Act was put into law, it provided 
that for the purposes of accounting, the first $25 million advanced by the Treas- 
ury would be considered to be that allocated to flood control. In other words, 
the first money advanced, and the last to be repaid, would not bear interest. Ata 
3 percent interest rate this means that the annual interest load would be about 
$750,000 less than it might otherwise have been during the construction period. 

Something super is performed in the accounting of the Cumberland River proj- 
ects. Here we have three dams built for flood control and hydroelectric power 
development by the Corps of Engineer on the Cumberland River. The Corps of 
Engineers has proposed allocating $120 million of the cost to power. The sales 
agency, the Southeastern Power Administration, has proposed to allocate only 
$103 million to this purpose. The Corps of Engineers has estimated the annual 
charge for power for the three projects at $5,112,000. The Southeastern Power 
Administration has made a comparable estimate of $4,134,000. The estimated 
average annual power benefits based on power values furnished by the Federal 
Power Commission are $11,540,000. The payoff comes in the next figure. The 
Southeastern Power Administration has contracted to sell the energy to TVA and 
estimates that the gross annual revenue will average $3,500,000. These figures 
indicate that the power will be sold for about 30 percent of its value and some- 
where between 60 and 80 percent of its costs as computed by the agencies them- 
selves. This cost, of course, assumes interest at no more than 214 percent and 
makes no allowance for Federal, State, or local taxes. 

A more complicated accounting “gimmick” revolves around the so-called. in- 
terest component, and it may well be that those of you who are not from 1 of the 
17 western reclamation States are entirely unfamiliar with the device. 

The scheme was developed by the Department of the Interior in connection 
with the Columbia River project. It is based on a decision of the Department’s 
Solicitor made in 1944 and supplemented in 1945. In brief, the net effect is to 
permit interest received by the Federal Government on the unamortized portion 
of investment allocated to power in a reclamation project to be applied to 
liquidation of costs allocated to irrigation rather than, as might be expected, 
returned to the Treasury as payment for the use of money. It is clear that this 
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device provides a subsidy to irrigation. Some of the more naive have argued 
that the device does not provide a subsidy to power. However, the files of the 
Department of the Interior include a memorandum from the Director of the 
Power Division who advocated approval by the Secretary of the Solicitor’s 
opinion in question because then, he said, lower charges could be made for both 
irrigation and for power. 

Financial feasibility, a requirement under reclamation law, proposes that 
power or occasionally some other revenue-producing element, will provide recap- 
ture of capital investment in irrigation which is beyond the ability of the water 
users to repay. If this interest component scheme were not adopted, then 
obviously the power rates would need to be increased to make the necessary 
revenue return. Now, the present administration has said that this Solicitor’s 
opinion and the interest component device are a dead issue. Nonetheless, data 
furnished our task force showed payout schedules for many projects still com- 
puted on the basis of using the interest component. More importantly, how- 
ever, the law still stands and the Solicitor’s opinion still stands. If the Solic- 
itor’s opinion is a sound interpretation of the law, then its being a dead issue 
is merely a matter of administrative discretion and to provide a positive change 
the law should be amended. If, on the other hand, the 1944 Solicitor’s opinion 
is inaccurate, it should be superseded. 

But there is more to the accounting manipulation in these reclamation power 
projects. Costs allocated to irrigation are not charged interest. Costs allocated 
to power bear interest. Therefore, in allocating costs, the less that can be 
charged to power, the lower will be the necessary rate for the sale of power. 
However, as more is charged to the water user, some device must be found 
to liquidate this amount because rarely can the water user pay more than a 
small fraction of the investment allocated to irrigation. The most recent pro- 
posal of the Department has been to defer repayment of amounts charged to 
irrigation but beyond the ability of the water users to repay until after the 
amounts allocated to power have been repaid by power revenues. These deferred 
irrigation charges would then be repaid by power revenues. Remember, how- 
ever, that the costs allocated to irrigation do not pay interest. Who, then, pays 
the interest during a long period of deferment? Correct, the general taxpayer. 

As stated hereinbefore, proponents of the public power program have charged 
that, since public power systems never have been called upon to pay Federal 
income taxes, they should be exempt from any participation in support of the 
Government. These partisans have taken figures prepared by the task force 
and purport to show that the requirements proposed by the task force, excepting 
all taxes, could have been met and still have left a surplus for the Federal 
Treasury. Their arithmetic conceals the facts. For the year 1953 the TVA 
record shows that even on this basis, there would have been a deficiency of 
approximately $2 million, provided, however, that TVA would not be reim- 
bursed for the $3.4 million paid by it to State and local governments as com- 
pensation for taxable properties removed from their tax rolls. The Southwest 
Power Administration and the Southeast Power Administration make no pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes and the deficiencies of these two systems would have 
been respectively approximately $21%4 million and $4%4 million. The whole Fed- 
eral power program for that year would have been deficient by approximately 
$144 million. 

Harlier I mentioned some of the allocation problems affecting the projects in 
the Southwestern Power Administration area. The General Accounting Office, 
in its audit, reported that additional revenue necessary to cover the cost of pro- 
ducing electric energy and to amortize the Government’s investment as based on 
Corps of Engineers’ estimates was deficient in 1952 by $818,000 and in 1953 
by $1,230,000. The task force figures, of course, show that the deficiencies 
for these 2 years were considerably greater. Our studies used an interest rate of 
3 percent and made allowance for Federal, State, and local taxes. My point is 
that the revenues from this project do not even meet the costs as computed by the 
agencies themselves. 

To illustrate that the impossible situation now existing is partly a result of 
law, we need only to examine responsibility for cost allocation for projects in 
the Pacific Northwest. The Secretary of the Interior has authority to allocate 
costs and approve power rates for projects built by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Such projects include Grand Coulee and Hungry Horse Dams, the energy from 
which is sold by Bonneville Power Administration. By specific legislation 
the Federal Power Commission makes cost allocations and approves rates for 
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the sale of power from Bonneville and McNary Dams. The other projects 
in the basin, however, that have been built by the Corps of Engineers come 
under the provisions of the Flood Control Act of 1944 and there is no specific 
agency charged with the responsibility for allocation of costs. Rates for the 
sale of power must be approved by the Federal Power Commission, and so this 
agency gets in to try to settle any differences in allocation between that believed 
proper by the construction agency and that proposed by the sales agency. 

The task force concluded that if all Federal power rates had been based on 
power values computed in accordance with methods prescribed by the Federal 
Power Commission, the rates would be increased 30 to 50 percent, and the 
Government would have received $130 million more in power revenue in 1953 
alone. If the present Federal rates are continued for the power projects now 
programmed, this revenue loss, which in its effect is a subsidy, could amount to 
$400 million a year. 

While the law has not been helpful in setting clear-cut lines of administration, 
and has fostered the socialization trend both overtly and by omission, it is the 
administrative acts of the Federal agencies that have been most positive in the 
march down the road to nationalization of power. Back in 1940 the Bonneville 
Power Administration issued an administrative order explaining a program on 
publie power allegedly based on authority contained in the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration Act. This administrative order No. 53 set up an educational program 
providing that informational material regarding the Administration’s general 
policies and purposes would be made available to the sponsors of public agencies. 
The so-called educational program provided that wherever possible the Adminis- 
tration would accede to requests for speakers and to requests for pictorial 
exhibits or dioramas. 

Further, this educational program provided that literature would be prepared 
by the Administration. A second step in the Administration’s program was the 
provision of advisory services of assistance through personal consultation. A 
third arm to the power program consisted of a series of special services in 
addition to the education program. These included technical assistance to public 
agencies attempting to acquire private utility operating systems, assistance in 
load building, advice to local managers on their operating, accounting, and general 
management problems, and finally assistance in recommendation of rate 
structures. 

Reportedly this order was kept from the public for a number of years. When 
furnished to our task force, we were advised that its numerical designation had 
been revised in accordance with the 1947 classification system, and the Depart- 
ment representative also wrote that the particular administrative order “did 
not appear on an official list of orders which was issued in September 1952, and 
such omission was, apparently, tantamount to revocation.” What, if any, 
watering down had been made since its original issue in 1940, I cannot say. 
However, the directive clearly set up a propaganda staff to work for the federali- 
zation of power in the Columbia Basin at the taxpayers’ expense. The omission 
of the order from a list in September 1952 is not to my mind “tantamount to 
revocation.” Revocation should be just as positive as issuance of the order. 

You are no doubt aware of the preference clauses which the public-power pro- 
ponents say have been on the books for half a century. They cite as precedent 
14 laws going back to 1906. Our task force had a study made of these clauses. 
The preference of the kind that public-power proponents talk about actually 
started with the TVA Act of 1933, and there is no real antecedent prior to the 
joulder Canyon Project Act of 1928. It was the 1928 act that first showed any 
public-ownership intent in the preference clause. It was the TVA act that first 
provided for cancellation of contracts made with private companies or indi- 
viduals in order to assure a supply for public-preference customers. The TVA 
Act was the first to give cooperative organizations a preference status comparable 
to States, counties, and municipalities. In close sequence the REA Act of 1935, 
the Bonneville Act of 1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938, and the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939 all included similar preference clauses. The 1944 Flood Control! 
Act extended preference to public bodies and cooperatives for electric energy 
developed by projects built by the Corps of Engineers under their flood-control 
and navigation program. 

By 1946 the preference precedent was sufficiently well established so that 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes felt warranted in issuing a directive which 
provided : 

(a) That hydroelectric generating facilities be designed and installed in all 
projects where feasible ; 
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(b) That projects have their own steam standby and reserve facilities 
where necessary for independent operation on an economical and efficient 
basis ; 

(c) That facilities be designed and installed to provide the type of power 
and service required by public agencies and cooperatives ; 

(d) That transmission outlets to existing and potential wholesale markets 
be adequate to deliver power to every preferred customer within the region ; 

(e) That such outlets be owned and controlled by the Federal Government 
unless privately owned facilities were made available upon terms which 
assured full accomplishment of the “basic objects” ; 

(f) That active assistance, from the very beginning of the planning and 
authorization of a project, be given to the organization of public agencies 
and cooperatives for the distribution of power in each project area. 

The directive specifically stated that the objectives were not attained by 
merely waiting for a preferred customer to come forward and offer to purchase 
the power. 

It provided (a) that public agencies and cooperatives be encouraged to build 
diversified loads and markets and neither the operations nor the markets of 
these agencies or of the Government facilities be restricted by contracts or oper- 
ating agreements which might serve to limit the widespread use of the power 
from the Federal project; and (b) that no contracts be made that operated to 
foreclose public agencies and cooperatives from obtaining power from the 
Government sfroject. Contracts with these organizations were to recognize their 
preferential character and assure them full opportunity to secure the benefits of 
Federal power. Contracts with privately owned companies were to be limited in 
time and contain provisions for the cancellation or modification by the Govern- 
ment as necessary to insure preference to public agencies and cooperatives. 

When the preference policy was first adopted there was very little difference 
between the tax burdens of privately owned and publicly owned utilities, and 
it made relatively much less difference if taxes were not considered as an element 
of cost in fixing rates. 

Today, however, the cost of public power can be 35 percent to 40 percent lower 
than the cost of privately sold power if corporation taxes and taxes on the income 
from securities necessary to finance these projects are not taken into account. 
So we have an entirely different tax situation than when the preference policy 
was initiated and its impact on power costs and rates cannot be ignored. 

Starting in 1946 when all of the principal Federal projects were in operation, 
the preference customers took 38.3 percent of the power available to non-Federal 
users. This ratio steadily increased until in 1953 it was 52.2 percent. Mean- 
while the privately owned utilities in 1946 received 33.3 percent of all the salable 
power from these projects and in 1953, 18.5 percent, or only about one-half the 
relative amount received in the earlier year. The Federal industrial customers, 
mostly electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical, received relatively the same 
amount in each year (28.4 percent as against 29.3 percent). 

The trend toward increasing the supply to preference users has been acceler- 
ated in recent years. No firm power whatsoever will be available to privately 
owned utilities supplied by the Bonneville Administration in the Pacific North- 
west after 1960 unless Congress authorizes additional projects, whereas in 1953 
privately owned utilities received 33.3 percent of all power generated. Until 
recently, the Central Valley project sold 95 percent of its output to California 
private utilities, but from now on practically all salable firm power will be 
delivered to preference customers, leaving the California investor-financed 
utilities with only the secondary power which such preference customers do not 
elect to take. 

The preference policy in effect makes any consumer of a nonpublicly owned 
utility a “second-class citizen” so far as Federal power is concerned. The com- 
pany from which he buys power is denied Federal power. His neighbor across 
the road or in the next town served by a cooperative or a municipality gets power 
for less than true cost and he, in his electric rate, pays local, State, and Federal 
taxes in a greater amount because his neighbor pays nothing toward these ends. 

A dramatic illustration of all this occurs in the Pacific Northwest. In 1953 
power users in the State of Washington, in which there are numerous preference 
customers, received almost 85 percent of the Federal power produced by the 
Columbia River projects and power users in the State of Oregon, where private 
power enterprise in electric distribution is more prevalent, received less than 
15 percent. 
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Investor-financed power companies by their tax payments are forced to subsi- 
dize competing public power. Approximately 80 percent of our people obtain 
their power from the investor-financed companies, and they in large measure 
subsidize the 20 percent who are served by public power. 

Thus did our Government openly and brazenly reject any pretense of con- 
forming to our traditional system of private enterprise in the field of electric 
power generation and distribution ; instead, it charted a bold and ruthless course 
which could lead only to complete socialization of this basic industry. 

The construction of Federal power projects as a yardstick to control the rates 
charged by investor-owned utilities is clearly a phony. By virtue of the various 
subsidies, particularly the failure to include taxes, and because of low interest 
rates, the yardstick proposed by public power has the equivalent of something 
in the neighborhood of 24 to 27 inches instead of 36. 

Public power advocates allege that this short-change yardstick has forced down 
power rates in the areas adjoining that supplied by TVA. They will not admit 
that the national rate trend has been downward for over 35 years, and that rates 
in adjoining areas reflect not so much an impact of the TVA subsidized rates as 
they do the improved regulatory techniques, the successful administration of 
regulations instituted by the States and the Federal Government over both 
operations and investments, and, most importantly, technological improvements 
stimulated in part by the desire to expand consumption and in part by the 
competition of other sources of energy : coal, oil, and gas. 

There are other effects of the Federal public power program which I could 
discuss in detail as, for example, that the only areas in the United States which 
face a current or prospective power shortage are the two now served predomi- 
nantly by public power, the Tennessee and Columbia River Basins. This is a 
result to be expected when expansion of capacity is wholly dependent upon 
legislative action whose motivation is more political than economic. 

The drive for public power has developed a dubious ethical standard in the 
Federal agencies to the extent that they have frequently described projects as 
measures for flood control, reclamation development, or navigation improvement 
when the real purpose is to produce electric power. The proposed Bridge Canyon 
project in Arizona and the Hells Canyon project in Idaho could be related to 
reclamation only because, as a bookkeeping procedure, some of the receipts from 
power could be shown to subsidize nearby reclamation improvement. The Chief 
Joseph Dam on the Columbia River, a power project exclusively, was authorized 
as a river and harbor improvement project. 

It would be logical to assume that the Federal Government, having built its 
hydroelectric powerplants as incidental to the main objectives of improving 
navigation, preventing floods, or irrigating land, would have contracted to sell 
power only up to the capacity of the hydroelectric plants and on the basis that 
there would be variations in the output resulting from fluctuations in streamflow, 
This, however, has not happened. The TVA, for instance, under its “sole sup- 
plier” clause requires all of its regular utility customers to take their entire 
supply from its facilities. This policy, in effect, creates an obligation on TVA 
to build all the generating facilities ever needed in an 80,000-square mile area 
which it now supplies. The result is that TVA has built large steam plants 
and extensive transmission systems and its distributors have no generating fa- 
cilities of their own. 

This practice is justified on the alleged grounds of protecting the Federal 
investment. But in fact it is not concerned with existing investment; it relates 
to future supply. 

Much the same undertaking of a permanent utility obligation has occurred in 
the Pacific Northwest under the Department of the Interior’s administrative 
assumptions. 

The REA’s which the public power proponents charge would be “strangled 
to death” without an assured supply of power from Federal agencies, in 1953 
actually took over half of their energy from investor-financed projects. Inci- 
dentally, the REA’s paid about 20 percent less fo: the energy they obtained from 
investor-financed utilities than they did for the energy received from non- 
Federal public sources. 

Just as with many other functions which the Federal Government has under- 
taken, the more the Government does, the less the people will do for themselves. 
The danger was well summarized a short while go by an editorial writer who 
said, “Gulliver awake would have had little trouble with the Lilliputian threads. 
But in the end enough of them cost Gulliver asleep his freedom.” 
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It is just as true today as it was a century and a half ago, that the condition 
under which God has given liberty to men is eternal vigilance. Whether 
the demagogues advocating public power are or are not socialists is not 
important. What is important is that the price we pay for public power must 
be measured by the advance of socialism in our midst and our concurrent loss 
of liberty. 

This situation which I have discussed and all the examples I have cited 
have been, so far as I know, within the law. There is nothing illegal involved. 
Obviously, however, every fact points to a serious moral deterioration. There 
are many who believe the welfare state is a symbol of Christian morality and 
righteousness. They believe that public power at reduced prices is a blessing 
conferred upon us by benevolent government. They overlook the fact that 
every benefit, if it can be so called, resulting from such action, is accomplished 
only by depriving nonbeneficiaries of their rightful property. 

The fact that the end product might be a better material state for some 
few individuals can never justify the immoral means by which it is attained. 
The perversion of the law to legalize the acts does not make them morally 
sound. Thereis no right way to doa wrong thing. 

Frequently during recent years there have come to light examples of low 
ethical standards of some public servants. This is symptomatic of the disease 
which, if not corrected, could destroy our way of life. 

It is inevitable that areas served by public power will suffer all of the dis- 
advantages of unregulated monopoly. We need only cite the Tennessee Valley, 
where power rates and contractual requirements are arbitrarily imposed on 
helpless consumers by an Authority from whose decisions there is no recourse 
short of congressional action. 

What happens when Government enters the power field would happen in any 
other industry which the Federal Government decides to enter. The case made 
by public power proponents for cheap power could be made in exactly the same 
way for any other industrial product—for cheap steel, or cheap automobiles, 
or even cheap food. 

I suppose you are wondering what the foregoing adds up to, in terms of per- 
sonal action. I believe the answer is that each one of us who believes in the 
fundamental freedoms guaranteed to the individual by our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution in a government of narrowly restricted powers 
should lose no opportunity to make his views known in the hope that, if enough 
of us take such action, these vital matters will be brought to the attention 
of the thinking public. Above all, I believe we should take a firm and uncom- 
promising stand in support of our views. 

I am sure you will find among the Hoover Commission recommendations some 
with which you are not in agreement and which you would not wish to support. 
This is inevitable. The Hoover Commission was a bipartisan organization, 
designed to represent both political parties. I believe it is fair to state that, 
in many instances, the Commission’s recommendations represent compromises 
between sound economic judgments and political expediencies. When such 
compromises are made, the end result is usually not entirely satisfactory to 
either party. Some of the Commission recommendations with respect to the 
work of our task force are such that I cannot support them. On the other hand, 
I am sure that the total of the Hoover Commission recommendations, if made 
effective, would constitute a great advantage to the Nation. 

It is my firm intention to do all in my power to mobilize effective public 
support for those recommendations of the Hoover Commission with which I 
agree. If this were done by all citizens, the result would be reflected in 
remedial action by the Congress. I, therefore, urge you to consider the recom- 
mendations carefully and to support those which the dictates of your conscience 
indicate are acceptable to you. 

Several months ago there was a Meet the Press television program featuring 
an interview between members of the press and two prominent figures of the 
investor-owned power industry who were then much in the public eye. In 
the course of the interview a member of the press panel posed this question: 
“What do you think of public power?” And the answer came back something 
like this: “Public power is all right. There is a place for public power and a 
place for private power. I have no quarrel with public power. I get along 
fine with public power.” 

I was shocked by this statement. Why should anyone in the investor-owned 
power business be so magnanimous toward public power? Certainly it could 
not be because public power proponents had been correspondingly kind and 
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gentle in their judgments, statements, and actions involving private power. 
Could it be that the speaker was motivated by a policy of appeasement? If so, 
events since that television love feast could hardly be interpreted as justifying 
the kindliness with which this “champion of free enterprise’ handled the 
public-power question. 

If you should ask me, “What do you think of public power in the light of 
your task force studies?” I would answer as follows: 

I believe that all public power which is subsidized by tax funds, whether 
on the Federal, State, or local level, is economically and morally wrong. How- 
ever, where a local community, or even a State, desires to indulge in such 
socialistic adventures, I am not unduly alarmed by such action. For States 
and other local governmental entities cannot print money; and they are subject 
to close and constant scrutiny by the electorate with respect to their policies 
and procedures. Furthermore, they are in competition with other States 
and other communities. If their socialistic exactions become too onerous, many 
citizens will move out taking their wealth with them. But the Federal Govern- 
ment is in competition with no one. It is an all-powerful monopoly with 
unlimited taxing power, plus the power to devalue the currency by issuing 
printing-press money. And no one can escape its exactions. 

Specifically with respect to Federal power, I believe it promotes the growth 
of the social cancer of avarice in our body politic, that it is a fraud and a 
delusion, fraught with danger to our whole system of private enterprise It 
is not in any sense of the word low-cost power. It is low priced, not low cost. 
The general taxpayer makes up the difference. 

Federal power sets an evil pattern for all other segments of the economy to 
indulge in self-seeking competition for Government handouts. You never get 
something for nothing. These handouts are bought with votes; and when votes 
are thus prostituted, freedom is endangered. 

I do not agree with our friend on the television program that public power 
is all right. On the contrary, I believe it is all wrong. I do not believe that 
there is a place for public power and a place for private power. Once public 
power has been firmly entrenched in its place, the neighboring private power is 
doomed to ultimate extinction. There will be no place left for it. We cannot 
get along with public power if we want to live as a free people. For if we 
are enticed into a greedy scramble for public bounty, we will ultimately become 
a nation of panhandlers and moochers—from each other. 

Perhaps you will conclude from the foregoing that I do not believe in public 
power. If so, you are absolutely correct. 


(Excerpt from Task Force hearing at Portland, Oreg., June 29, 
1954.) 


Admiral Ben Moreell (retired), chairman of the board of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. and former Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks, is head of 
the Commission’s task force appointed to study Federal activities in the field 
of water and power resources. 

On November 10, 1952, in an address entitled “To Communism—Via Majority 
Vote” at the annual meeting of the American Petroleum Institute, Mr. Moreell 
declared : 

“The first plank is ownership of land. Now, it is true that our Government 
has always owned land. But early American policy was to get this land into the 
hands of private owners as quickly as possible. Sometimes it was sold at very 
low prices. Sometimes it was given away. But always the idea was to get it 
into the hands of private owners, whether it be a railroad, a college, an individual 
homesteader, or others. 

“That practice is followed no longer. The policy now is for Government to 
take land from private owners and, in strict accord with Marxist doctrine, to 
use it for ‘public purposes.’ The public purpose may be an irrigation or flood- 
control district, a Tennessee Valley Authority, a Bonneville power project, forest 
land, an oil reserve, or any one of a number of others.” 

He also said: 

“If this century-old strategy of Marx—what today we call ‘creeping social- 
ism’—sounds familiar to you in the light of current events in America, you will 
understand why I am disturbed.” 

Copies of the speech are distributed by the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., which announces that Admiral Moreell is a 
trustee of this foundation, and that “One of our ‘In Briefs’—Survival of the 
Species—is also by Admiral Moreell.” 
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The Foundation for Economic Education in 1949 published a particularly 
inaccurate and misleading book, The TVA Idea, by Dean Russell, and by the end 
of that year had distributed 30,529 copies in “mass mailings” and 26,855 in 
“secondary distribution.” (Hearings before the House Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities, S8lst Cong., pt. 8, Foundation for Economic Education, 
July 18, 1950, p. 46.) 

Although it claimed to be an educational organization, the House Committee 
on Lobbying (H. Rept. 3138, 81st Cong.) pointed out that there was one differ- 
ence “which seriously detracts from the educational character” of the founda- 
tion. “The true educational institution does not sponsor one point of view to 
the exclusion of all others. The true educational institution has no pattern to 
which the teacher must make his views conform, consciously or otherwise.” 

Charles L. Andrews, of Memphis, Tenn., operates his own business, the C. L. 
Andrews Cotton Co., is a director and chairman of the board of the Producers 
Warehouse & Compress Co., and is a director of other companies. 

On being appointed to the Hoover Commission task force, he was quoted by 
the Associated Press in an interview as saying: 

“I am a strong advocate of free enterprise and feel that the TVA has gone 
too far afield. 

“When Congress first authorized appropriations for the TVA it was under- 
stood the new agency was to be set up for the development of flood control and 
fertilizer production. But it has gone into the field of power production where 
it competes with private enterprise which to my mind is not fair play.” 

On a more recent occasion he was again quoted as saying: 

“I have always thought the principle of TVA is wrong—it’s socialistic in 
that it is government in business, interfering with private enterprise.” 

W. W. Horner, consulting engineer of Horner & Shifrin, St. Louis, Mo., was 
chairman of the water policy panel of the engineers joint council, which 
prepared a report in 1951. 

Earlier he was water consultant and member of the National Water Commit- 
tee of the National Resources Planning Board, 1936-42, and participated in the 
preparation of the Arkansas Valley report, which he called—in a paper printed 
in the Journal of the American Water Works Association, July 1946—the “dying 
effort” of the Board. 

In the paper he said: “the TVA has been operated now for a number of years 
at the expense to the Federal taxpayers of about a billion dollars, and has 
greatly benefited the people of the valley. As a ‘noble experiment’ it may be 
classified as a distinct success.” 

He said that flood control, navigation, and hydroelectric power in the TVA 
project “still remained fairly well within the field of engineering economics, 
and arguments in its defense might have been based on annual costs and the 
benefits wherever they might accrue.” 

His description of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, however, contained 
a number of major errors. “The other provisions of the bill,” he said, “seem 
to have been based on an assumption that the Tennessee Valley had a degraded 
population, one incapable of looking after itself and probably incapable of im- 
proving its condition even in the light of the developments proposed.” 

He added that, “From this assumption apparently flowed the further provi- 
sions of the bill which gave the valley authority a paternalistic position, which 
permitted it to use the power to process the products of the region and to enter 
into various forms of industry, business, and social government.” 

In the American Economic Review of May 1951, Mr. Horner said, in a paper 
entitled “A Desirable National Water Policy,” that “There is unquestionably 
a real need for the expansion of power production.’ Many feasible hydroelectric 
projects are of such magnitude as to probably preclude their development under 
private financing.” 

The water policy panel of the engineers joint council, of which Mr. Horner 
was cliairman, declared that the sale of Federal power should, in general, take 
place at the generating stations (bus bar), that Federal construction of trans- 
mission lines should be limited, that power should be sold only at wholesale, and 
that “such power should be sold without priorities or preferences in any respect 
to any purchasers or consumers or class thereof.” 

The panel particularly objected to such preference clauses as appeared in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944—“Preference in the sale of such power and energy 
shall be given to public bodies and cooperatives.” 

Gov. J. Bracken Lee, of Utah, in a statement introduced before the Senate 
Committee on Public Works on proposals for a Columbia Valley Administration, 
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declared that: “Utah is definitely opposed to a Columbia Valley Administration 
or any such form of authority.” 

The statement declared further: ‘“‘The main control plan as proposed by the 
Corps of Engineers is laudable and will provide much-needed flood protection, 
necessary hydroelectric power, and navigation benefits.” 

Governor Lee also said: “The right of the States to execute jurisdiction and 
control of its waters should be recognized and maintained. Any Federal agency 
contemplating development and use of these waters should be required to com- 
ply with the laws of that State relating to the appropriation and use of water” 
(CVA Senate hearings, 81st Cong., pt. 1, p. 752). 

Current Biography, 1949, described Governor Lee as “an tiipciithct and real 
estate executive.” Who’s Who, 1952-538, lists him as manager and owner since 
1930 of the Equitable Insurance Agency, Price, Utah; and director of the Equita- 
ble Finance Co. and Time Finance Co., Salt Lake City. 

Leslie A. Miller, former Governor of Wyoming, was chairman of the Task 
Force on Natural Resources for the first Hoover Commission on Government 
Reorganization and is currently a member of the natural resources committee 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Miller wrote an article for the August 1950 Readers’ Digest entitled 
“What Does CVA Mean to You?” A subtitle read: “Prime Example of Creeping 
Socialism: The Columbia Valley Authority.” In the article, he contended that 
CVA “is just one more step in an ambitious plan to socialize the electric-power 
industry as a big stride toward socialism.” The article contained only a 
passing reference to the TVA: 

“Dr. Arthur Morgan, who built TVA was its first chairman, wrote to the 
Senate Commerce Committee saying that while he was chairman of TVA his 
colleagues were talking about the Authority gradually taking over the functions 
now being exercised by the States, towns, and counties, and that they had the 
dream that this might go on gradually as the ‘functions of the local authorities 
withered away.’ 

“Thus you behold the revolution that creeps over the land.” 

Miller was also the author of No More Valley Authorities. 

When questioned about it before a House Subcommittee to Study Civil Works 
in April 1952, Miller said he had visited the Tennessee Valley only to “drive 
around a little bit’ and “had not made an intense study of it except as we 
went into it in the report’—the task force report on natural resources. The 
report said: 

“The committee has given careful consideration to the special case of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. It is of the opinion that the functions of the TVA 
should not be consolidated (in a Federal Water Development Service) with 
other natural resource development functions. TVA was established more or 
less aS an experiment. The development of the Tennessee River Basin is not 
yet completed, and the committee therefore recommends that TVA as at present 
constituted be continued, at least until some better alternative presents itself. 
The committee is, however, opposed to the extension of the valley authority type 
of organization to other river basins.” (See p. 30 of the Task Force Report on 
Natural Resources, January 1949.) 

The New York Times of May 15, 1949, under a heading, ‘““Hoover Aide Urges 
Reclamation Halt,” reported from Colorado Springs, Colo: 

“Proposals for ‘socialized medicine’ aren’t 1, 2, 3 with what the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Army engineers are doing to take this country down 
the road to socialism, former Gov. Leslie A. Miller, of Wyoming, declared 
today.” 

Harry W. Morrison, of Boise, Idaho, is president of the Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., contracting firm which has built a number of water and power projects 
in the West. In addition, Mr. Morrison and his company have engineered 
important development projects in other countries. 

In the August 1953 issue of the Em-Kayan, monthly publication of the Morri- 
son-Knudsen Co., Morrison urged that the Idaho Power Co. be allowed to take 
over the controversial Hells Canyon dam site, and said: 

“The company’s applications for Federal rights to build the low-head dams 
were blocked by intervention of the Interior Department of the Truman ad- 
ministration, backed by political pressure of those who long have urged the 
imposition on the prosperous Northwest of a CVA (Columbia Valley Authority) 
patterned after the dictatorial and tax-free TVA that destroyed private-enter- 
prise power interests in Tennessee and neighboring States, while creating a 
degree of sectional prosperity at the expense of all the Nation’s taxpayers.” 
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Harry BE. Polk, newspaper publisher of Williston, N. Dak., as president of 
the National Reclamation Association in 1951, is strongly opposed to valley 
authorities. In a speech at a meeting of the association October 17, 1951, at 
Amarillo, Tex., he referred to a subcommittee of the Public Works Committee 
of the House of Representatives which was about to undertake a study of 
Federal projects in the West, saying: 

“Then it is further recognized that Mr. Jones (Representative Robert E. 
Jones, Jr., of Alabama), who will direct the work of the group, is a well-known 
valley-authority advocate. Little wonder, I say, that we need show deep con- 
cern lest the ‘sleeping dog’ rise to sink his bitter fangs into our democratic and 
private-enterprise procedure.” 

This statement was made in the course of warning against “any let-the- 
sleeping-dog-lie attitude toward the threat of valley authorities,” declaring 
that after the disastrous floods in Kansas and Missouri, advocates of an MVA 
had introduced three bills “seeking this dictatorial scheme for control of all the 
water resources of a great river basin.” He warned against “substitute,” 
saying: ‘While called by some other name, they are not less socialistic in their 
aims” (proceedings of the 20th annual meeting, National Reclamation Associa- 
tion, pp. 20-21). 

In the following year (1952), the National Reclamation Association adopted 
a resolution on water policy which declared in part, “Sales of power from 
Federal developments should be made to public and private users where pos- 
sible. Duplicate transmission lines shall be avoided” (proceedings, 21st annual 
meeting, p. 179). 

Arthur B. Roberts, consulting engineer of Cleveland, Ohio, has for many years 
sought to discount the success of public-power developments and of TVA in 
particular. 

In the January 1935 issue of Electric Light and Power he wrote an article 
purporting to show that the TVA rates applied in Tupelo, Miss., would not 
produce sufficient revenues to cover costs if applied by public systems in Seattle, 
Wash., and Cleveland, Ohio. (Tupelo had not completed a full year’s operation 
when the article was written. It made a profit the first year.) 

In 1947 and 1948, Roberts directed a study on Federal power policy for the 
House Committee on Public Works, then headed by Representative Dondero, of 
Michigan, who, on July 31, 1953, introduced a bill to amend the TVA Act to 
eliminate the provisions enabling TVA to control resale rates through its con- 
tracts with distributors and to remove the “sole supplier” clause from these con- 
tracts. 

In its summary, the Roberts report declared that “Consideration should be 
given to the sale of electrical energy of falling water at the powerplant without 
discrimination, under agreements similar to those in effect at Hoover Dam. 
This would result in a material reduction in the investment required for trans- 
mission facilities to be financed by the Federal Government under the proposed 
program of the Department of the Interior” (p. S3). 

It claimed also that “In general, Federal power is not cheap, but can be made 
to appear so by allocating substantial portions of the investment and expenses 
to other than power. Also our studies indicate that if the Federal projects pay 
taxes at the levels paid by the privately owned utilities, the Federal rates would, 
in general, be higher than the rates of privately owned utilities in the contiguous 
areas” (p. 84). 

As illustrative of the methods of the Roberts’ staff, taxes were calculated not 
only on the power investment of TVA, but also on the investment in nonpower 
activities, such as navigation, flood control, fertilizer and munitions research. 

These activities, which, from the time they were instituted by the Federal 
Government, have been supported by public funds and are expected to yield re- 
turns in public security and well-being rather than in profits or taxes. More- 
over, the computation of Federal taxes, mainly the Federal income tax, was 
made on the basis of a percentage of gross investment, not on the basis of income. 
The results were even more distorted in view of the fact that the assessed 
valuations on which private utilities pay taxes are usually considerably less 
than “gross investment” (p. R105). 

Roberts later prepared a task force report on certain aspects of power, irri- 
gation, and flood-control projects for the first Hoover Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the Government, in which he recommended that 
“The Federal power policy should provide for the utilization of the facilities 
of privately owned utilities in marketing the power from Federal dams” (p. 47). 
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Several alternatives were listed including construction of power facilities at 
Federal dams by private companies, leasing of power facilities by private com- 
panies, purchase of the power by private utilities under long-term contracts, 
“entered into in advance of construction.” 

In any case, Roberts concluded, private utilities should “build the transmission 
facilities needed to market the power from Government dams, and pay taxes on 
such transmission facilities” (p. 47). 

The first Hoover Commission made no recommendations on Federal electric 
power and irrigation enterprises, but various members separately expressed 
views on them. 

In the course of their remarks, Commissioners Dean Acheson, James K. 
Pollock, and James H. Rowe, Jr., criticized the task force reports prepared by 
Roberts and by the accounting firm of Haskins & Sells, saying: “We cannot 
agree with these reports. In our opinion this is a situation in which accountants 
have run riot—in a field of governmental policy which they do not understand, 
or if they do, are utterly unsympathetic toward.” 

They concluded, “We feel these reports are ‘special pleading’ and not impartial 
opinion.” 

Commissioner George D. Aiken, in a separate statement, declared, “The recom- 
mendations of the Roberts report * * * and to a lesser extent the recommenda- 
tions of the Haskins & Sells report * * * follow so closely the arguments which 
the private power interests present in opposition to public water-resource devel- 
opment that the general welfare viewpoint does not seem to be properly 
presented.” 

He added that the two reports “evidence total lack of understanding, of the 
basic reason for Federal multiple-purpose reservoir programs. For example, 
the Roberts report completely disregards the purposes of the underlying legisla- 
tion which establishes these programs, and attempts to compare Federal reservoir 
developments with hydroelectric development by commercial power companies. 
They are not comparable. 

“The power companies exploit our water resources almost solely for the 
production of electric energy, with profit as the basic consideration. They are 
not much concerned with flood control, navigation, irrigation, reclamation, water 
supply, pollution abatement, fish and wildlife conservation, and recreation—all, 
or some, of which are important features of the Federal multiple-purpose reser- 
voir developments.” (See pp. 106, 112, 114, 115-116 of the Hoover Commission 
Report on Reorganization of Federal Business Enterprises, March 1949.) 

Robert W. Sawyer, Bend, Oreg., publisher of the Bend Bulletin, appeared 
several times before congressional committees in opposition to bills providing 
for CVA and MVA. 

He is a former member of the Oregon State Highway Commission, the Oregon 
Economic Council, and the Oregon Capitol Planning Commission. 

At hearings before the Senate Committee on Public Works in August 1949 
(p. 767) on CVA proposals, he appeared as assistant to Governor McKay, of 
Oregon, now Secretary of the Interior. He testified that since 1935 he had 
been Oregon director of the National Reclamation Association and was president 
of the organization in 1946-47. 

In his statement he opposed consolidation of activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment pertaining to natural resources, referring to the National Forest Service, 
and adding: 

“The same thing is to be said regarding the Soil Conservation Service which 
slowly, but surely and democratically, is extending its influence and service 
across the Nation—except in the TVA region” (p. 776). 

He also referred in his statement to the committee to “the various misleading 
presentations found in the pro-CVA propaganda, to the differences between the 
CVA and the still experimental TVA * * *” (p. 778). 

William D. Shannon of William D. Shannon & Associates, Seattle, Wash., is in 
private engineering practice. 

He was a member (with A. B. Roberts, of Cleveland, Ohio) of a task committee 
on hydroelectric power set up by Engineers Joint Council, the report of which 
appears in Principles of a Sound National Water Policy, published in July 1951. 

In its report the task committee declared : 

“The sale of Federal power should in general take place at the generating 
stations. Except where absolutely essential for its own needs, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should engage in transmission of power only when and where necessary 
in order to obtain a higher net income to the Treasury * * * 
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“Federal power, in excess of the needs of the Government itself, should be 
marketed only at wholesale. 

“Such power should be sold without priorities or preferences in any respect to 
any purchasers or consumers or class thereof.” 

It cited as an outstanding example of the preferences it opposed section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, which says: 

“Preference in the sale of such power and energy shall be given to public 
bodies and cooperatives” (pp. 128-129). 

The committee also declared that where Federal projects included “vendible 
products or services including hydroelectric power, serious consideration should 
be given to “financing by means of revenue bonds” (p. 130). 
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